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The Modern Malady 


by WALTER LIPPMANN 


I cia saiiiiti ties 
ticularly in the countries where civilization is supposed 
be most advanced, there are collected in great cities 
masses of people who have lost their roots in the earth 
neath them and their knowledge of the fixed stars in 
heavens above them. They are the crowds that drift with 
the winds that blow, and are caught up at last in the 
hurricane. 


They are the people who eat but no longer know their 
food is grown, who work and no longer see what they help 
to produce, who hear all the latest news and all the latest 
opinions but have no philosophy by which they can distinguish 


the true from the false, the credible from the incredible, the 
good from the bad. Is it so surprising that as civilization has 
become more streamlined, democracy has become more un- 
workable? 


For these masses without roots, these crowds without con- 
victions, are the spiritual proletariat of the modern age, and 
the eruption of their volcanic and hysterical energy is the 
revolution that is shaking the world. They are the chaos in 
which new Caesars are born. 


. -» This feeling, which pervades the great urban centers, 
that all things are relative and impermanent and of no real 
importance, is merely the reflection of their own separation 
from the elementary experiences of humanity. ... 

*Reprinted through the courtesy of the New Yerk Herald-Tribune 
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FOREWORD 





“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


These words of Robert Louis Stevenson could be applied to several vast 
and almost unexplored areas of education which have been explored and es- 
tablished by some communities as a significant part of their educational pro- 
gram for youth. 

It is somewhat surprising to learn that so few school communities have 
provided educational opportunities for youth through the utilization of our 
great natural resources. Educators generally have initiated the quest for fruit- 
ful educational experiences for all youth; and camping and outdoor education 
are attuned to the interests and needs of youth. Some day, undoubtedly, educa- 
tors generally will be faced with the issue of the relatively slow development 
and establishment of this type of education. The great social and economic de- 
velopment of our people in a ‘changing world situation would seem to demand 
this outdoor experience for all our youth. Camping and outdoor education, as 
a part of the educational program of all youth of several towns and cities 
throughout the country, has fully justified both educationally and financially 
the effort, time, and expenditure of funds by these school communities. 

Cognizant of the importance of this kind of education for our youth, the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals eagerly sought a descrip- 
tive account of the growth and effectiveness of camping and outdoor educa- 
tion from the distinguished national leader in this area of education for youth, 
Dr. L. B. Sharp, Director, National Camp of Life Camps, Inc., who directs 
most successfully Life Camps for Children and a National Camp for the 
training of teachers in outdoor education at the 1000-acre forest camp on Lake 
Mashipacong, near Sussex, New Jersey. 

Dr. Sharp, assisted by his capable Associate Director, Dr. E. DeAlton 
Partridge, Editor of Extending Education and Executive Director of Visual 
Education Consultants, Inc., planned this special issue of THe Butvetin and 
selected prominent leaders in education to write on certain aspects of camp- 
ing and outdoor education. Their generous contributions are the several 
chapters of this publication. 

Many others gave freely of their services in the production of this publi- 
cation. Our appreciation is specifically extended to Amos Bethke, Circulation 
Promotion Production Manager of Time Inc., for the typography and the 
effective layout of this issue; also to William L. Gunn of Life Camps, Inc. for 
editorial assistance. 

Many kind hands and willing minds had important parts in bringing this 
contribution to secondary education and to the school administrators of this 


CNENES> Paut E. Extcxer, Editor Tue BuLLeTIN 
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I. THE NEED TODAY 














The Need for 


Outdoor Education Today 


Many significant activities of a mod- 
ern educational program must be car- 
ried on out-of-doors. Discussions of 
such topics as work experience, school 
gardens, nature hikes, salvage cam- 
paigns, recreation, field trips, and 
camping appear in many recent 
school reports. Originally sponsored 
by private initiative, outdoor edu- 
cational activities are increasingly 
receiving encouragement and sup- 
port from various public agencies, 
including the schools. 

Outdoor education is still in the 
pioneer stages. Given wise adminis- 
trative leadership, it bids fair to make 
a valuable contribution to schools of 
the immediate future. Fortunately, 
no fixed pattern of outdoor educa- 
tion has thus far taken shape. Plans 
in great variety to meet local condi- 
tions are being tried out. Every school 
must take advantage of what it has 
at hand. 

A generation ago, Henry Turner 
Bailey by printed word, public ad- 
dresses, and personal example in- 
spired thousands with a love of the 
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out-of-doors. Under his guidance, 
groups toured the woods and hills 
making bird lists, studying geologi- 
cal formations, collecting botany spe- 
cimens, and cooking meals over open 
fires. What one has done, others can 
do. 
The Need Today 

Over sixty per cent of our popula- 
tion is now found in cities. Inade- 
quate housing, congested _ streets, 
overcrowded playgrounds, and lack 
of opportunity for useful work con- 
stitute the city’s legacy for too many 
boys and girls. Since the turn of the 
century, there has been a great in- 
crease of our population accompanied 
by a pronounced shift from an agra- 
rian to an urban economy. The need 
for workers in war industries hast- 
ened the migration from the country 
to the city. City schools, already suf- 
fering from depression economics, 
suddenly found themselves responsi- 
ble for thousands of additional pu- 
pils newly arrived from rural dis- 
tricts. Many of the ablest young 
teachers had left the profession. Some 
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of them were in uniform and some 
had secured better pay elsewhere. 
Present conditions are no better. Old 
buildings and shortage of teachers 
are still the rule. 

The typical school plant in an 
American city dates back to the times 
when education concerned itself al- 
most exclusively with textbook ma- 
terials of instruction. Pupils who were 
not book-minded dropped out along 
the way and found places in busi- 
ness or industry. Due to modern con- 
ditions, such job opportunities have 
largely disappeared while the age of 
compulsory school attendance has 
been raised to include most youth up 
to eighteen years of age. Clearly, 
something more than book-learning 
is needed in the schools of today. 
Outdoor education is a constructive 
way of enriching educational offer- 
ings as schools seek to meet the needs 
of all American youth. Something 
can be done even with meager facili- 
ties, but the best human _ efforts 
avail little in ill-planned buildings on 
small city lots. 


On Campus Activities 

Outdoor education is now begin- 
ning to receive attention from those 
responsible for locating and planning 
new school plants. The tendency is 
toward selecting sites in the out- 
skirts of the city and away from the 
crowded downtown section. Easy 
mass transportation has largely re- 
moved the necessity for erecting 
school buildings within a few blocks 
of the area to be served. There is 
general agreement that schools should 
have adequate outdoor areas. Many 
city school boards have fixed ten acres 





as a minimum. Cincinnati requires 
twelve acres, and the new British 
standard is fifteen acres. Metropoli- 
tan parks and public recreation cen- 
ters sometimes supplement the faci- 
lities of nearby schools. Consolidated 
schools for rural areas have the op- 
portunity, frequently neglected, to 
provide ample school grounds at 
moderate cost. 

All children and especially those 
from small families need the experi- 
ence of playing together in groups. 
Youngsters sense this need more 
clearly than many of their elders. An 
inquiring educator asked a second- 
grade girl what she liked best at 
her school. The answer came with- 
out hesitation, “Recess.” Equipment 
need not be expensive. The President 
of the United States finds exercise 
and relaxation by pitching horse- 
shoes. Given space enough, equip- 
ment can be added as funds become 
available. 

Outdoor sports, including athletic 
games for all, have become an accept- 
ed part of the school program. The 
public demands interscholastic con- 
tests which furnish physical activity 
for those who need it least. Only by 
the development of an extensive plan 
of intramural sports can the schools 
effectively provide for those most in 
need of outdoor activity. 

Already a variety of outdoor pro- 
jects to supplement the regular school 
program have received general ac- 
ceptance. Work experience under the 
direction of teachers of vocational 
agriculture is a regular curriculum 
offering in many rural communities. 
Future Farmers of America and 4-H 
Clubs enroll thousands. School and 
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community gardens in towns and 
cities received a new impetus as a 
result of the war effort. Vacant lots 
available for the purpose can be 
found in most neighborhoods. 


Short Field Trips 


Too often, people neglect opportu- 
nities close at hand. Many a tourist 
during a short stay at the Nation’s 
Capitol gains an insight into the acti- 
vities of the Federal government and 
a firsthand knowledge of important 
places of interest such as some per- 
manent Washington residents do not 
possess. Not long ago, a student of 
history from a distant state wished to 
locate the homestead once occupied 
by Chief Justice John Marshall near 
the town of Marshall, Virginia. After 
a number of fruitless inquiries, a 
youthful convict in a road repair gang 
furnished the desired information. 
As a rule, children are better inform- 
ed than adults about nearby points 
of historical, scientific, and cultural 
significance. 

Short trips to implement topics 
directly related to class studies can 
be made in a single class period, but 
in general a full day is needed. Day 
excursions need careful planning on 
the part of all concerned. Equipment, 
items to be considered, range from 
footwear, packs and canteens to first- 
aid kits, maps and food. Every trip 
should be motivated by an objective 
—historical, scientific, social, cultural, 
recreational, or educational. Adults, 
as well as children, are finding value 
in one-day excursions back to nature. 
Singly and in groups they tramp a- 
long the towpaths of abandoned 
canals, climb mountains, explore 
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forests, seek out picnic sites, and in 
intimate fashion enjoy the realities 
of geography, history, and nature. 

The Appalachian Trail Club may 
serve well as a pattern of organiza- 
tion for groups with permanent 
and extensive objectives. This club 
maintains a trail along the crests of 
the Appalachian Mountains from 
New England to Georgia. Shelters 
and camps have been located along 
the way. Members volunteer for one- 
day work trips to clear away brush 
and do whatever is necessary to keep 
the trail in good condition. After a 
short ride by bus or auto to the place 
of assembly, groups of fifty or more 
under competent leadership set out 
for all-day hikes of ten or fifteen 
miles. Every school can start immedi- 
ately with short field trips. Natural 
resources are inexpensive and abun- 
dant. The time is past for confining 
education in a building. 

Doing is an essential part of learn- 
ing. It is for school authorities to 
decide which activities belong in the 
schoolroom and which ones can be 
better conducted out-of-doors. Initia- 
tive and enthusiasm, combined with 
good common sense, are important 
at the outset. As in every other phase 
of school work, an understanding of 
children and youth is essential to 
success. 

School Camping 

At present, less than five per cent 
of American boys and girls have had 
any camping experience. Camping at 
its best takes the participants out to 
woods and open spaces. Summer 
boarding houses do not meet the 
need. Fortunately, some valuable ex- 
perience is available. Long ago, or- 
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ganizations such as the Boy Scouts 
recognized the value of camping. 
Service clubs and charitable associa- 
tions sponsor camps for the under- 
privileged. Private camps are availa- 
ble for the well-to-do. For millions of 
youngsters, there are no camps. 
Every school system needs a camp 
as part of the school plant, prepared 
to operate on a year-round basis. 

In planning a school camp, loca- 
tion, building requirements, person- 
nel, legal prescriptions, and cost 
need early consideration. Many peo- 
ple can participate helpfully. A start 
can be made without an expensive 
layout. The site chosen for the camp 
should be adequate in size, bordering 
on a stream or lake, partially wood- 
ed, and priced reasonably. A_build- 
ing program covering present and 
future needs should be worked out 
with experts. Water supply, sanita- 
tion, and electric current should be 
a part of the basic plan. Not all states 
make legal school 
camps. Boards of education will do 
well to consult with their attorneys 
before authorizing the expenditure 
of school funds. At present, the sup- 
ply of trained personnel is limited, 
but teachers colleges and schools of 
education are now aware that camp- 
ing is to become a regular part of the 
and are offering 


provision for 


school 


program 
camp experience as a part of the 





teacher-training curriculum. 

Teachers and school administrators 
who wish firsthand knowledge of 
camping and outdoor education in 
action will find it worth while to visit 
a well-conducted camp. There are a 
number of them scattered across the 
country. The National Camp of Life 
Camps, Inc., located on a one-thou- 
sand-acre tract of wooded land in the 
mountains of northern New Jersey, is 
of unusual significance. Here, school 
administrators, college teachers, and 
college graduates, fitting themselves 
for leadership in outdoor education, 
may enroll for a six-week course of 
study to work out specific plans a- 
dapted to their own needs. They live 
under ordinary camping conditions. 
In the woods near by they may ob- 
serve small groups of children camp- 
ing in tents, long houses, tepees, and 
covered wagons. Theory and practice 
go hand in hand. 

The time is opportune to initiate 
forward-looking programs of educa- 
tional activities outside the walls of 
school buildings through which boys 
and girls may find a new vision of 
America—clearer, truer, more satis- 
fying—in the freedom and reality of 
God's out-of-doors. 


S. D. SHANKLAND is Secretary Emeritus 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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THE FIRE FLY 


Amid the dark and silent sky, 
A tiny flash of light goes by 
And then another, until at last, 

The heaven's ablaze with a great mass 

Of tiny fireflies twinkling behind the trees, 
Flying to the slow rhythm of the cool breeze. 












One twinkles here and another there. 
And then they twinkle everywhere, 
All night long they continue to glow 
While the cool wind proceeds to blow, 
And then at dawn they fade away, 


Never to be seen by light of day. 
—Pat Coyne aged 14. 


X, 


MY FIRST COW* 











I saw my first live cow. In Brooklyn we 
don't have cows. We got tough guys there, but no 
cows. L rode a horse on his back today. I never 
rode a horse alone before. I was awfully afraid 
of snakes, but no more now. Chief Al and Chief 
Gene told me the snakes are more afraid. I was 
afraid and scared of bugs and spiders, but no more 
now. 1 was afraid of the noises at night. They 
scared me. A guy told me birds bit people. But 
I like birds now. 1 play with them. They 
don’t bite people. I caught a turtle in the 
water today. He got away on me.I used to be 
afraid of turtles before. There is a tree in 
Brooklyn; but it has caterpillars on it. 

—Joseph Liontonio (age 12) 


















*Permission, The New Yorker 
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II. youru’s HERITAGE—THE OUT-OF-DOORS 





Some Historical Backgrounds 


of Camping 


Tue idea of learning in the out-of- 
doors is not new. Indeed, learning 
by direct experience accompanied by 
personal instruction was the custom- 
ary method of passing on human cul- 
ture long before there were class- 
rooms, libraries, texts, or professional 
teachers. And this early type of edu- 
cation must have been effective, be- 
cause it worked. The culture it car- 
ried was passed on from one gen- 
eration to another, and the priceless 
gems of human knowledge that grew 
into our science, art, and industry re- 
mained sufficiently intact to be passed 
on and added to through the centu- 
ries. 

Even after the educational process 
grew to such magnitude as to require 
the development of specialists who 
earned their livelihood as teachers 
it was by no means necessary to con- 
fine all teaching inside the four walls. 
Many of the great teachers of history 
never thought of retreating inside a 
building. Christ, Aristotle, Socrates, 
and others managed to make a pro- 
found impression upon their follow- 
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ers without the advantage of rows 
of seats, blackboards, or a lectern be- 
hind which to preserve professorial 
dignity. 

Perhaps every generation has had 
its vocal advocates of more realism 
in education. It is almost as if it 
were following the lines of least re- 
sistance to become more verbose. 
The study of books, the delivering of 
lectures, the assignment of rote learn- 
ing all take less imagination and ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher than 
to organize experiences around ac- 
tual life situations. All through hu- 
man history, education without con- 
stant vigilance has fallen into this 
pattern. Pestalozzi rebelled against 
it and set up his own unique method 
of learning by living. Rousseau re- 
belled against it, too, on a philosophi- 
cal level. Others saw in his writings 
a battle cry to carry youngsters away 
from artificial, meaningless routines 
into the fresh air of realism. 

In America the protest against shal- 
low verbalism and rote learning has 
been more than an individual mat- 
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ter. It has taken the form of an or- 


ganized movement which grew out 
of our natural heritage of outdoor 
living into a basic philosophy of edu- 
cation that has assumed extensive 
proportions, 

It is only natural, perhaps, that 
organized camping as a method of 
youth education should have been 
conceived, born and grown into ma- 
turity in America. The underlying 
reasons for this are to be found in 
the American frontier tradition, the 
natural outdoor resources on the one 
hand and the degree of rapid in- 
dustrialization on the other. 

The romance of the out-of-doors, 
the challenge of hewing a home and 
livelihood out of the wilderness, the 
frontier tradition of “roughing it” 
are a recent part of our national life. 
When the Pilgrims landed in New 
England they went forth as campers 
to conquer a hostile and uninviting 
wilderness. As subsequent waves of 
settlers came, the frontier was pushed 
ever back. Young men went forth to 
carve their destinies in the yawning 
unknown to the west. 

Cities grew up, of course, and 
many people lived their entire lives 
in these urban areas. But the wilder- 
ness and the frontier were always be- 
yond the horizon, beckoning the 
young and adventuresome. The lore 
of the frontier wafted through the 
cities and helped to wash them clean 
of pretense and artificiality. Self-re- 
liance and ability to stand on one’s 
own feet were part and parcel of 
the American way of life. 

But along with the active and ex-- 
panding frontier there was growing 
up another phase of our western 
civilization that was to have a pro- 





found effect upon all modes of life. 
This great change in American life 
was coming in the wake of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Out of the great 
wealth of this continent, combined 
with the inventive and organization 
genius of its people, was coming an 
industrial age that had no precedent 
in human history. Transportation and 
production methods were making it 
possible for more people to live in a 
smaller space than ever before. Cen- 
tralization of population and goods 
was the inevitable result of this trend. 
While the frontier was moving west- 
ward, the East was becoming ur- 
banized with all of the attendant ills 
of poverty, squalor and artificiality. 


Education, which had been estab- 
lished as a responsibility and necessity 
of a democratic society, was moving 
away from the home to the one-room 
school and then away from the one- 
room to the multi-room school. 


Along with the mass production 
of industry and the high specializa- 
tion of production there came a mass 
organization of education—larger 
more classes—more subjects. 
The family, which had assumed cer- 
tain responsibilities in the moral and 
religious training of youth, began to 
lose its grip on them, and there grew 
up supplementary public and semi- 
public agencies to aid youth in their 
leisure hours. 


classes 





It was, then, only natural that the 
ouidoor tradition and the wake of 
industrialization should produce a re- 
bellion that would take youth away 
from the city and give them a chance 
to see and smell—even for a short 
time—the splendor of nature. Par- 
ents who had grown up during their 
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youth in the out-of-doors wanted the 
benefits of these experiences for their 
own children and were willing to 
pay for it. 

That this movement toward real- 
ism and naturalism met a latent need 
in our society is obvious since it 
gained steadily in support. As far 
back as the 1870’s organized camps 
were established. Beginning slowly at 
first, the movement began to take 
hold and had grown to considerable 
proportions by the turn of the cen- 
tury. Since 1910 the number of pri- 
vate and organizational camps has in- 
creased steadily. 

A movement as extensive as camp- 
ing in America today could never 
have developed the support it has un- 
less it some kind of definite 
need. The fact that such organiza- 
tions as the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., to mention only a few, have 
the wide support they do today is 
ample evidence that the American 
people believe in and are willing to 
support camping and outdoor expe- 
riences for youngsters. 

Organized camping in America 
has followed two general lines of 
development—private camps and or- 
ganization camps. For the most part, 
private camps have catered to those 
upon the upper end of the economic 
scale. Organization camps have tend- 
ed—but not entirely—to provide out- 
door experiences for those in the 
lower economic brackets. As a re- 
sult, camping for the great mass of 
American youngsters in the middle- 
class has not been a reality or at 
least only at considerable sacrifice on 
the part of the parents. 

It is not surprising, then, for a 


met 
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movement as important and widely 
supported as camping is to be con- 
sidered as a regular and integral part 
of school experience. In recent years, 
camping as an educational method 
has been recognized and encouraged 
by the important policy-making 
groups in American education, and 
school camping programs are spring- 
ing up across the country. 


Camping Has Changed Too 


Camping has undergone some in- 
teresting and important changes, too, 
since the first organized camp was 
established late in the last century. 

According to the dictionary to 
camp means: “to pitch or prepare a 
camp to sleep out of doors,” and this 
is precisely what the first camps at- 
tempted to provide for youngsters. 
Sut as time went on and camps grew 
in size it seemed to become more and 
more necessary to organize the camp- 
ing experience and to schedule ac- 
tivities. In other words, instead of 
taking care of greater numbers by 
setting up more small camps with all 
of the inherent values therein, ex- 
pansion came by developing larger 
and larger camps with centralized 
programs. 

This centralization of program and 
organization meant the need for 
more and more specialists to head 
up the various “departments” of the 
camp. There were the water-front 
specialist, the craft specialist, the na- 
ture specialist, the sports specialist, 
the evening program specialist and 
even the hiking and camping speci- 
alists. 

Along with the specialists in many 
camps have come the “gadgeteers” 
and the assembly-line gadgets where 
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the child is simply the last step in a 
pre-fabricated construction — experi- 
ence. 

Camping has grown up, too, with 
other notable movements in Ameti- 
can life, some of which have had con- 
siderable effect upon camp programs. 
With the increase in leisure, for ex- 
ample, there has come the organized 
recreation movement with many at- 
tendant benefits to city youngsters. 
Sut along with organized recreation 
has come both a specialization of 
equipment and personnel, and in 
too many cases the camp is simply 
an organized playground with all of 
the equipment and devices that are 
used in the city simply moved out 
into the woods. Where this has hap- 
pened there has been a tendency for 
the camp program to revolve around 
the equipment and facilities, and the 
youngsters have not had a chance to 
participate in the experience of liv- 
ing and planning their lives in small 
groups. 

All of these tendencies have moved 
camping away from the original 
meaning of the term and, at worst, 
have robbed the youngster of the 
very experience for which he should 
be going to camp. Now as _ the 
schools move toward an active camp- 
ing program it is imperative that this 
program be carefully planned to pro- 
vide the real educational experiences 
that are inherent in it. If camping 
has a unique offering to make to 
American youth—and there is every 
reason to believe that it has—then 
great care should be exercised to 
make certain that the camp program 
is conducted in such a way as to 
make that contribution _ possible. 
Where a camp is supplied with all of 





the paraphernalia of organized and 
scheduled recreation—slides, swings, 
teeter-totters, giant-strides, and even 
smoothed surface areas for play with 
attending regulations and supervi- 
sion, then it is difficult to conduct a 
true camping program where young- 
sters are placed in a situation that re- 
quires of them a disposition to solve 
their own problems, co-operate with 
others, and come to know the ways of 
nature. 

In other words, the history of 
camping and the peculiar needs that 
this movement should fulfill in mod- 
ern American life call for a careful 
evaluation of any local program if 
it is to accomplish fully its aim. It is 
not sufficient simply to get youngsters 
out-of-doors. It is not sufficient to or- 
ganize their recreational life—no mat- 
ter how well or in how much fresh 
air. 

If education in its fullest and tru- 
est sense is learning to live at its 
best, the school with all its facilities 
and programs should accomplish in 
so far as possible that aim. Basic 
skills are essential, but, unrelated to 
the larger purpose, they will not bring 
about the desired results. Good liv- 
ing is made up of a flow of experi- 
ence including personal behavior, 
work, study, appreciation of the finer 
things in life, happy and constructive 
use of leisure time. Beyond and above 
this, an appreciation of, and respect 
for, one’s land and country and an 
enrichment of spiritual life are 
needed. 

In order to make appreciable prog- 
ress toward this ideal, youth must 
have practice in living together in 
an environment and in a manner 
that will bring about their greatest 
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and best total personality growth and 

development and result in better un- 
derstanding between all groups, 
creeds and races. The school-commu- 
nity camp not only furnishes the 
best opportunity for development of 
these qualities, but if the camp is 
properly organized and conducted, it 
will be necessary for these qualities 
to emerge in order for happiness and 
a good way of living to be realized. 
This phase of education can best be 
gained in a school-community camp- 
ing program. 

In camp, especially in a small group 
procedure, it is not possible to shirk 
individual responsibility, sharing, and 
co-operative planning. It is not pos- 
sible for a youth to hide behind a cur- 
tain of make-believe and keep his 
real self from emerging. He cannot 
dodge or fake for long. The neces- 
sities of living in the camp en- 
vironment force his hand. This comes 
quickly in camp, and when it does, 
there can be real tolerance, under- 
standing and happiness, the essen- 
tials of good citizenship. 

It is an accepted thesis in educa- 
tion that learning takes place faster 
and is more effective through direct 
experience. An analysis of the sub- 
ject matter content set forth in the 
course of study shows that much of 
the material exists in the immediate 
community and the — surrounding 
country. The school camp program 
will see to it that campers have op- 
portunity to explore, discover, and 
solve on their own questions posed 
in their school books. This kind of 
education is fun and more effective 
in the long run. 

In these days of evolving a pro- 
gram for effective peace, there is a 
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high premium placed upon toler- 
ance and understanding among peo- 
ples. An effective program must be- 
gin with each individual if it is to 
spread in neighborhoods, communi- 
ties, the country and the world .The 
place to begin is with the practice of 
individuals of different creeds, ra- 
ces, and colors living, sharing, and 
learning together. Our schools are 
made up of such groups; the school- 
community camp provides a place for 
the practice of living together. 

There is some opportunity in the 
unusual school program for this 
democratic process to take place, but 
it does not approach the intensity and 
degree necessary to live happily in 
a camp situation. In school, youth are 
together approximately six hours a 
day and five days a week. Camp liv- 
ing is made up of a continuous flow 
of experience twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week for as long 
as they are in camp, making it pos- 
sible and even necessary to adapt 
themselves to a co-operative pattern 
of living and learning. 

This steady flow of experience over 
a long, unbroken period of time with 
adequate leadership and guidance 
makes camping education perhaps 
the most promising new development 
in education today. The evidence 
thus far is so clear and promising 
that it seems safe to predict that the 
future direction of education will be 
toward the out-of-doors. 

Perhaps it is true that human 
events move in cycles. Man has built 
himself a great technology and great 
cities to go with it where human 
beings can revel in a myriad of ar- 
tificial gadgets and close themselves 
away from the basic and all-pervading 
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rules of nature. And now he has 
harnessed a force that in one single 
flash can destroy a whole city and 


edge and power that count so much 
as the ability and disposition to 
live peaceably with man and nature. 


most of the inhabitants in it. But The greatest responsibility facing 
the great question is not whether educators today is to find where this 
man can control this force, but type of life philosophy can best be 
rather whether he can control him- taught. 

self and whether he has the knowl — 

edge and skill to raise a generation jy, BR Snarp is Executive Director of 


of people who can live peaceably National Camp and Life Camps, ine. 
: E. DeEALTON PARTRIDGE is Associate 


together. . — Director of National Camp, Life 
Perhaps after all, it is not knowl- Camps, Ine. 
NATURE 


Sunlight filtering through the trees, 
The thirst for beauty no one can appease, 
Even the flowers, as they sway with the breeze 


Are all examples of Nature! 


As the birds warble sweetly, free from care 
And the scent in your nostrils of cool, fresh air 
Just haunts you, then you're glad you're there, 


Deep in the bosom of Nature! 


When the brook in clearness ripples by, 
And you suddenly note how blue is the sky, 
Then you say in awe “’Tis the God on high 


Who has created Nature!” 


From one of the bounties of power He holds, 

Our Mighty Maker—nature molds 

And as we drift into night's dreamy folds, 

We sigh—and praise Mother Nature! 
Dorothy Whitehorn, aged 13 
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II. yourH’s HERITAGE—THE OUT-OF-DOORS 











As Campers See It 


Tuoucu Antoinette was fifteen years 
old, she had never been out of the 
city before and certainly never slept 
away from her squalid, tenement 
home—not even to visit her friend 
across the street; so it was only after 
much persuasion that she was pulled 
away from a too-protective mother to 
go to camp last summer. She had 
never been near a horse, had actually 
never seen a cow or a pig, and had 
never before walked in woods with 
no sight of man-made buildings. She 
was afraid of her new surroundings 
at camp, afraid she might grow ill 
away from home, and most of all 
she feared and distrusted all these 
strange people—including the coun- 
selors, whom she called teachers. 
Of course, she was unhappy and 
ill-adjusted. Campers, counselors, and 
the director spent hours with her al- 
most daily, trying to help her over- 
come fears and homesickness and 
gain an attitude of desire to try the 
new. Patience wore thin and dis- 
couragement became great as she 
continued to shut out all else but 
her mania for going home, accom- 
panying this with tears and pleadings. 
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LOIS GOODRICH 


She was Italian and after two 
weeks of her extreme withdrawal, 
her group chose her to cook the 
spaghetti dinner they had included in 
their week’s menu plan, with the 
hope of making her feel more at 
home. Other Italian girls helped, but 
her method (or what she could re- 
call of her mother’s method) was 
chosen and she was used as authority. 
Though she had little confidence in 
the small knowledge she had of the 
process, the dinner was successful. 
While the taste of the spaghetti filied 
her with nostalgia for home, the 
praises of the group and the guests 
they had invited filled her with a 
strange new exhilaration and pride, 
her face began to brighten, and for 
the first time since coming to camp, 
she looked at her companions with 
friendliness in her eyes. 

When the group went swimming 
next day she agreed to try the shal- 
low water. One new experience fol- 
lowed another, and her eyes sparkled 
as she attempted more and more of 
them. She lost her sullen expression, 
relaxed her tense posture and over- 
cautious step into an easy hiking 
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stride, and often smiled. Soon she 
joined the other girls in all they were 
doing. Then came the day before 
she was to go home after a month at 
camp, when, without suggestion and 
of her own volition, she wrote and 
gave for publication to the editor of 
the camp magazine, the following 
article which she called: 


How I’ve Changed 


“When I first came to camp, I 
didn’t like it. I was very homesick 
and was always crying to go home. 
But later I started to go on hikes, 
go swimming, etc. I wouldn’t even 
know how to ride a donkey if I had 
not come to camp. I like it now be- 
cause I learned how to do things I 
can’t do in the city. We took a twelve- 
mile hike to Pole Bridge (the boys’ 
camp). There we climbed a steep 
hill. Later our counselors took us 
to a high cliff and we saw a beauti- 
ful view. We saw the Delaware River. 
Everything was so small! The cars 
on the road looked like toys. We 
stayed at Pole Bridge three days and 
then hiked back. I never realized 
that the time had flown by and now 
I have to go back to the city where 
I can’t do any of these things. Now 
I am so used to camp I hate to go 
home! It’s a wonder how camp can 
change anyone’s mind like that. I 
can’t realize it has happened to me.” 

**¢ 

Antoinette’s confession is the story 
of hundreds of youth going to camp 
every summer. It should be the re- 
alization of thousands more who 
grow up in man-made cities, rarely 
walking upon the soil, attend big, 
regimented schools where anonymity 


is the rule and where one never has 
the opportunity to touch, see, or ex- 
perience the things he reads about in 
books. With little or no conception 
of the natural resources upon which 
man is totally dependent, no oppor- 
tunity to discover for themselves the 
problems of the various peoples who 
must share those resources, and no 
experience in meeting the situations 
arising from living with people of 
varied backgrounds, we expect our 
youth today to have the wisdom and 
depth of understanding to cope suc- 
cessfully with national issues and set- 
tle world conflicts. 

Where are they to learn how to 
work and play together; how to 
live with their fellow men; how to 
rear their children? Where are they 
to discover the ends for which they 
are to live? Reading about these 
problems is a weak answer, since 
much of what they read has little 
meaning for them unless they ex- 
perience the thing they read about. 


Camp can offer ideal opportunities 
for living together decently and kind- 
ly—relating ourselves to the out-of- 
doors, to other people, and to work 
which needs us and in which we give 
of our best. Not every camp is so 
designed, but in camps where leaders 
have dared to break away from regi- 
mentation and rigid schedules and to 
place campers on their own to meet 
and work out real life situations and 
problems—living simply in small 
family groups in the woods, provid- 
ing for food, shelter, and their own 
welfare and happiness—they have 
discovered the real youth, and the 
camper has discovered himself and 
his place in the group. 
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It Takes Skillful Camping 


In the skillfuly operated camp pro- 
gram, each youth finds he is a vital 
part. He is fire-builder for the day; 
he must function in order that the 
breakfast cook functions, that the 
group eat before they can go on with 
the exciting events of the day which 
they themselves have planned togeth- 
er by vote of the group. He is im- 
portant; others depend on him and 
he on them. There is-no place for 
selfishness to exist. Group pressure 
brings about his quick adjustments. 
Consideration for the wishes of others 
must prevail when the group is fac- 
ing the difficulties and adventures of 
such woods-living in all weather. 

It is a program of putting people 
on their own to develop self-reliance 
and security in the realization of 
self and in finding a useful place for 
that self in a group of people. Today 
in America when statistics show that 
one out of every twenty of us now 
living will sometime be in a mental 
hospital, where better can we answer 
the need for security in balanced liv- 
ing—living as Christ, the great psy- 
chiatrist and healer, meant it with his 
words: “He who would find his life 
must lose it . . .”? Add to this the 
quiet effect of the woods—the part- 
nership with the world outdoors—, 
and the influences on the youth, the 
counselor, and even on the home 
when the camper returns to it, are 
worthy of note. In this article let 
us look at just one phase—the effects 
on the camper, viewed by the camper 
himself, as he records it in the camp 
newspaper or in winter correspond- 

ence with his counselors and friends. 
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Julius’ mother died when he was 
six, and his father, an alcoholic, un- 
dertook the role of mother also. The 
father was most unstable, going into 
long drinking spells followed by peri- 
ods of depression when he had to 
seek the aid of Home Relief. At oth- 
er times when he earned a good sala- 
ry, he tried to make up to his son 
the lack of a mother and the security 
of a stable father by overindulging 
Julius, doing everything for him, 
granting his every wish, teaching him 
that he was better than the other 
boys his age on his block. Julius 
grew quite close to his father’s 
friends and a few older boys in the 
neighborhood. 

Julius was sent to camp when he 
was twelve, because it was realized 
that he would have to make his way 
in the world without too much di- 
rection from his parent. He immedi- 
ately ran into difficulties, because 
he was pampered, babyish, too de- 
pendent upon the counselors, run- 
ning to them for help when he was 
doing the simplest chore, and grow- 
ing stubborn and sulky when given 
a task or correction. The other boys 
naturally picked on him. He was 
gullible and they frightened him 
with stories of poisonous insects and 
vicious woods animals. 


He started gaining confidence in 
himself when he found he was super- 
ior to the others in the game of 
checkers. This confidence then spread 
to other things. Though most timid 
at first in swimming, he gradually 
improved until he could hold his 
own in water games. 

When it was his turn to peel 
onions for hamburgers for his group, 
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he refused, and he stamped about in 
a tantrum when told he could either 
cook his meal or go hungry; but 
when another boy volunteered, he 
grew jealous and came to help. The 
result was most tasty and he became 
proud, and from then on gradually 
took increasing responsibility in cook- 
ing. He enjoyed writing articles for 
the camp newspaper, became a good 
hiker, changing from a whiny lag- 
ger to one willing to carry the extra 
canteen, and he overcame his fears 
of woods creatures through his pro- 
ject of building an aquarium and 
caring for it. He developed from the 
stage when he was too frightened to 
pick up a grasshopper to a time 
when he caught and handled two 
snakes like a veteran. 

Gradually, the stubborn, sulky 
spells were left behind. Toward the 
last of his summer at camp, he no 
longer appealed to his counselors for 
help, but used his own resourceful- 
ness and good nature to hold his own 
against the other boys’ barbs. 

The next winter Julius wrote the 
director: “The thing I like most is 
to hike in the country, to learn more 
about mother nature and the different 
animals in the country. I like to look 
out of my tepee and look at the sky, 
stars, and moon, to look at the top 
of the trees as they sway from one 
side to another. I like to hike with 
other boys, work with other boys, 
to figure problems at camp with oth- 
er boys, and I like to go swimming 
very much. I learned to be a good 
citizen, to respect the rights of oth- 
ers, and to try to get along with other 
campers and chiefs. I learned to get 
myself out of difficulties. I learned 


that some day I will be on my own 
and there will be nobody to get me 
out of trouble or to tell me what to 
do. I’ve learned to cook foods so that 
sometimes I could cook my own 
meals. I’ve learned to use a knife, a 
hatchet, and a saw. I’ve learned dif- 
ferent things about fossils, rocks, 
birds, and insects which I never 
thought were important till I came 
to camp. I might have thought that I 
should always think of myself, but 
now in camp I’ve learned to consider 
others and not myself. I’ve learned to 
make out menus, to put down the 
prices, to know what kinds of foods 
I should eat. I’ve learned to use first 
aid to be able to fix a cut or some- 
thing. If I have the privilege of going 
back to camp next summer, I’m 
going to make sure that the chiefs 
are not sorry that they spent some 
time with me.” 


Space will not permit the story of 
Julius’ ups and downs with his 
drunken father, their many moves 
from place to place, his temporary 
homes with relatives, his conflict 
about his responsibility toward his 
father or his opportunity to be placed 
in a good foster home, the necessity 
for his starting to work early and 
continuing his education through 
evening school—and always his turn- 
ing to camp each summer to get the 
physical and moral strength necessary 
for his difficult winters. Let us pick 
up a few words from a letter he wrote 
to the camp director five years later 
—when he was seventeen. 


“I met a young fellow who was at 
camp with me two years ago and 
wasn’t doing so well. The following 
year he was not sent to camp, because 
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as things add up, he had inconveni- 
enced too many people. Well, Tony 
really missed camp. We sat in the 
park and talked about camp. As I 
explained he finally understood that 
it was a good thing he missed camp 
that year. He had got closer to me 
than the other fellows in our group. 
All through camp I tried to 
straighten him out, and when I saw 
him today, he thanked me for sort 
of watching over him. Anyway now 
he has completely changed, has grown 
up more and now appreciates camp. 
He tells me he has a good chance 
of going back next summer, and I 
want to say, “Thanks a lot.’ You see 
at one time I followed others, for I 
could not act my age and always 
wanted to be treated with baby gloves. 
Well, Life Camp cured me so that I 
can now lead others and I am sure 
it can cure Tony.” 

** * 


A Colorless Girl 


Then there was Elsie, a rather col- 
orless girl, one of the older children 
in a large and rather happy family. 
Her work in school was just passing, 
and she found it dull and uninterest- 
ing except for her interest in science. 
From the first day in camp, she was 
wide-eyed about her natural sur- 
roundings and continued this atti- 
tude as she experienced more out- 
door living. She went home eager 
for a new science course. All of her 
school work showed marked improve- 
ment; even her own personality be- 
came animated and colorful. She re- 
turned to camp for five successive 
seasons. Each season offered new ex- 
periences for her. The last season she 
was one of a group of girls who con- 
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structed their entire campsite includ- 
ing their own shelters, cooked their 
own meals, etc. That year she wrote: 

“Appreciation! What does it mean? 
Well—it’s the pride and fun that 
comes through hard work. It’s the 
ability to realize the true value of 
everyday things. I remember well 
when Trailsend started to build their 
own shelters—how everyone had fun 
tugging and pulling canvas, learning 
how to lash and what size trees to 
use for construction. This year more 
than ever we have had more appreci- 
ation for the men who have built 
many of the shelters and buildings 
we use daily. And the conclusion of 
all this is pride—the feeling inside of 
you that gives you a new understand- 
ing for the things you yourself have 
accomplished. 

“Did you ever climb up two steep 
hills lugging mattresses and carrying 
beds? Well, we did, and believe me, 
our beds mean more to us than ever 
before. Building a latrine is fun, 
but real work too. We could not stop 
to worry about all the rocks which 
had to be pulled as we went about 
digging a five-foot hole. Several times 
roots had to be clipped. At the end 
of the day everyone had a new ap- 
preciation for so simple a thing as a 
camp latrine. 

“Through all this we have felt 
that our small camp home is just 
wonderful and have learned to ap- 
preciate better our own homes.” 


eee 
Zelda, an only child, did not get 
along well with other children at 


school or in her neighborhood. She 
apparently wanted to mix, but seemed 
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to antagonize others. She read books 
voraciously and had an extensive vo- 
cabulary. 


When she came to camp, she con- 
tinued to read, made friends with no 
one, was disliked by the others, was 
unkempt and slovenly in personal ap- 
pearance, was physically very awk- 
ward and seemed happy to sit alone 
with the camp cat, which she rightly 
called her only friend. Counselors 
worked with her about her appear- 
ance, table manners, and her annoy- 
ing way of failing to recognize any 
other person’s importance except her 
own. Group pressure was strong to 
make her complete her jobs which 
were vital to the group. Several camp 
seasons passed before she became 
group conscious and began to show 
signs of consideration of others. Upon 
the camp’s recommendation, she re- 
ceived orthopedic help so she could 
get about less awkwardly. Finally, 
her interest in the world around her 
became as great as that in her books. 
She learned to swim, to cook, to 
swing an axe, to folk dance. She no 
longer stood out from the group. She 
began making friends and taking in- 
terest in her personal appearance. Af- 
ter her third summer, she wrote to 
one of her counselors: 


“My experiments in the field of 
rowing were successful to my great 
delight, as it enabled me to do one 
more of the things my friends did. 
Everything we did was a source of 
delight to me from the time we 
awoke till we went to bed, from the 
time we arrived at camp till we left. 
But over all of it stands the memory 
of two things: the beauty of our vigil 
fire, and best of all, the sight of 





that little fawn coming down to 
drink that early morning of the day 
we went fishing.” 

Two years later, the rather attrac- 
tive, well-rounded Zelda, active in 
clubs at school and neighborhood 
house, popular at dances and other so- 
cial gatherings, wrote (after five 
summers of one month each at 
camp): 

“When I look back at the time I 
spent in camp, it seems that I learned 
almost everything in my first five 
years, but it took my last year to 
teach me how to face my problems 
and make friends.” 

Henry was a bright boy who talked 
incessantly and felt his opinions were 
the only ones worth an ear. He 
came to camp with an_ attitude 
of learning nothing and was most 
unpopular for a while. Without going 
into the various steps of the changes 
in Henry, we quote from a letter 
after his second summer in camp: 

“What did I learn? I’m a bit 
stumped. I learned two different types 
of things. The one was physical 
achievements. In that group my 
learning to swim would classify. My 
diving was also improved. I learned 
how to sleep in the open with only a 
blanket to cover me. On the physical 
side I learned many things. But I 
also learned things of a spiritual and 
mental nature. I learned to sit and 
admire the stars; I learned to hear the 
beauty of the wind humming its 
way through the trees; I listened for 
and heard the ‘call of the moun- 
tains,’ and I learned to listen to the 
other man speak his word. I listened 
to the poems and thoughts of others 


who also revered the scenic grandeur 
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of the sunset as seen from the Po- 
conos, and those poems and thoughts 
were read to me as I too watched the 
sun slowly sink. I learned to see the 
country as a friend that said ‘Come, 
throw off your worries, your usual 
inhibitions and join in play and 
song!’ I saw the country in the fresh- 
ness of the morning, with the dew 
still sparkling on the grass and the 
birds waking each other with a merry 
chirping. I saw the country in the 
afternoon with the sun high in the 
heavens and the shady trees inviting. 
I saw the country in the cool of the 
evening, with the sun going down, 
and the birds putting their children 
to sleep with soothing lullabies; and 
I saw the country in the dark of the 
evening with the fireflies sparkling 
in the dark, and the friendly crea- 
tures who patrol the world during 
the night, whistling as they went on 
their vigil. The country called, and 
all who listened heard and heeded.” 


From A Broken Home 


Big, dark, heavy-set Carmen came 
to camp when she was fourteen years 
of age, though she appeared older. 
She had been closely tied to her Rus- 
sian father who had died when she 
was ten. He had dominated the fam- 
ily and looked down on the family 
of the Puerto Rican mother who 
spoke little English. Though Car- 
men hated her mother, she was jeal- 
ous of the love and attention the 
mother gave the siblings; conse- 
quently, she taught them to defy the 
mother. 

Carmen was aloof, alone, sulky, 
stubborn, moody, rigid, easily of- 
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fended and responded with sarcasm 
and withdrawal. She wanted to go 
to college to grow superior to her 
family, but her school work was 
poor. 

She was first sent to a centralized, 
departmentalized camp quite like 
school, where she showed no interest 
in the activities but developed a 
“crush” on a counselor and even 
threatened suicide in her attempt for 
love and affection. 

The next summer she came to 
Life Camp. The third day she said: 

“This is real camping, the first 
I’ve done. I don’t like it. I love it.” 

She developed excellent skills in 
fire-building, sawing, wood chopping, 
and though she remained a bit aloof 
and rigid, these skills drew her into 
group participation. She loved carry- 
ing the heaviest pack, enduring the 
hot fire over which she forged a 
grate for the outdoor stove, saying, 
“I need to learn to endure pain”. 

No sex problems arose, and when a 
group of older boys visited camp, 
she was neither shy nor over-solicit- 
ous. She seemed more mature than 
the others, never entering their squab- 
bles, but establishing, with a look, an 
understanding sympathy with the 
counselors when these arose. She 
talked philosophy with the counse- 
lors, chose Browning and Shakespeare 
for her reading, tried rather unsuccess- 
fully to express herself on the beauty 
of her surroundings in an article for 
the camp paper and spoke of the 
beauty of a Camp Vesper service. 

* * * 

Though her camp adjustment had 
been so positive, it was not yet enough 
to help her face the home situation. 
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She reverted the next winter to hos- 
tility toward her family, rigidity, poor 
school work, and finally, turning 
her aggression against herself, in- 
flicted cuts and burns on her face. 


However, another summer at camp 
brought out all the positive qualities 
of the preceding summer. In addi- 
tion, she became more outgoing, re- 
laxed and free with expressing her- 
self in written articles, folk dancing, 
etc. and showed leadership possibil- 
ities. 

The following winter she became 
the “city Carmen” again, doing poor 
school work and failing to get along 
at home. Because of the total contrast 
in her poor adjustment at home and 
her excellent progress at camp, the 
social agency took her out of 
the home and sent her to a 
boarding school in a small town 
where her adjustment was good and 
her school work excellent. She so 
gained in maturity and objectivity 
toward herself and her family that 
she gave up half of her next summer 
in camp because of her own desire to 
be with her family before going 
away to school again. 

Cne of her former public school 
teachers who had worked closely with 
her and the social worker visited her 
in this last summer in camp and 
wrote the director: 

“For the first time in the threc 
years I’ve known her, she appears 
radiantly happy. She just seems to be- 
long. She seems sure of herself and 
shows a sense of security.” 

Carmen herself wrote to a coun- 
selor with amazing insight for her 
sixteen years: 





“Three years ago when I came to 
camp, I was like a little ignorant dog 
who needed love and understanding 
from a master older than I. Each 
child has shown and does show his 
need for attention in a different way, 
direct or indirect, positive or nega- 
tive. I think each person does, we 
all do, don’t you think so? We all 
need attention and affection even 
more than bread.” 

** * 

Not every youth who succeeds well 
in school fits smoothly into the camp 
set-up. If he has been deprived of 
experiences and has been dependent 
upon books alone for his high marks, 
he may find practical applications of 
his knowledge most difficult and 
show up weak in his judgments as 
did Pearl who always knew the right 
words to say to impress her school 
teachers and get high marks. In 
camp it was her job one day to slice 
the bread. She was shown the drawer 
containing various knives from very 
large carving knives to small paring 
knives. A few minutes later she had 
the bread “chewed apart” in chunks 
with the smallest paring knife. She 
had never been called upon to apply 
her learnings. In camp, when con- 
fronted with a job, she habitually 
tried to get out of it. She found 
others liked her less, so she resorted 
to telling “dirty” jokes to seek pres- 
tige in the group. It was only with 
wise counseling that she was able 
to face her own problem and be will- 
ing to start at the very beginning and 
learn the skills involved in practicai 
life situations. 

ene 


Unfortunately, some youth are able 
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to get by all through school with 
rather good marks and yet escape 
reality until, as adults confronted 
with what seems an insurmountable 
difficulty, they find themselves unable 
to cope with life. 

Helen’s case might have been one 
such had not camp caused her ill-ad- 
justment to come to light early enough 
that she received help in time. Test 
results showed a high I. Q., and she 
had vivid imagination, a gift of gab, 
made high marks in school, especially 
in English and social studies. During 
her first two summers in camp her 
counselors were rather favorably im- 
pressed. Each succeeding summer, as 
she grew older, when increasing re- 
sponsibility and skills in outdoor liv- 
ing were demanded of her, she be- 
came nervous and ill-adjusted; she 
began telling exaggerated stories of 
her school progress and home posses- 
sions in her apparent necessity to out- 
do her friends who were more suc- 
cessful at camping. Counselor efforts 
were futile to get her to accept the 
role of learner and go back into learn- 
ing the camp skills she had managed 
to get by without learning. She be- 
came more nervous and tense and 
relied on lying her way through. 

Her school work in the winter be- 
came poor, and she was absent much, 
“ill often,” and failed two courses. 
She told her camp director she was 
finishing school in three years and 
pleaded to be given a junior counselor 
job, because her friends were in line 
for that position. 

She was placed in such a position 
in a camp for quite young children 
where her responsibilities covered, 
in addition to some light kitchen and 
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dining room work, some simple dra- 
matics, story-telling, and newspaper 
work, the latter three in which she 
excelled. She lasted less than a week 
on the job, failing to face the “labor” 
in the kitchen. After failing two sub- 
jects in school again and being ab- 
sent much, the camp director, together 
with the school principal, had her 
further examined, and she is now 
receiving psychiatric help through 
the Bureau of Child Guidance. 
With a small group of eight camp- 
ers living together with their two 
counselors day and night, the coun- 
selors have immeasurable opportu- 
nity for observation, discovery of 
tendencies before they are fixed hab- 
its, and of guidance, counsel, and if 
need be, reference for further help. 
eee 


A Bread Winner 


Virginia’s mother often sent out 
the small, under-nourished little blond 
on the streets to obtain money for 
family food. A social agency managed 
to free her of this responsibility and 
send her to camp for several sum- 
mers, but she continued to face a 
very bad home situation each winter. 
She loved the out-of-doors, wrote 
poetry about it which showed excep- 
tional sensitivity to its beauties, and 
she seemed to let her total camp ex- 
perience help her to grow stronger to 
face her winters. She was married 
during the war and wrote from her 
new home in Georgia: 

“We're so happy it is hard to be- 
lieve. . . . Often we find time to re- 
member the beautiful things that 
shaped us so we could deserve the 
life we’ve made for ourselves. Of 
course I needn’t say it, for you too 
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know that camp has meant more to 
me and done more for me than | 
could ever know how to express. 
Evening vespers are a group of memo- 
ries flavored with the cool breeze, 
the hush of all of us feeling its sol- 
emnity—once a violin, once an echo- 
ing, haunting whistle from across 
the lake. . . . Honestly, could anyone 
or anything else be so perfect for 
remembering? When I think of it, 
all of it—all the good and bad (due 
to my own making) moments, I can 
actually feel the strength of mind and 
solid spirit grow inside of me... . 
Some day my husband and I hope 
to come back to September camp 
(for ex-campers and their families), 
and when we do I’m sure its beauty, 
not mainly scenic, won’t be wasted 
on him.” 

A year later she wrote: 

“Memories of camp never change 
with the years. The sunsets remain 
the same, rain on the tent tops, mist 
on the lake, the hills in the distance 
groping their way out of the ‘before- 
dawn’ shadows, would still be the 
same no matter when we campers 
went back. It’s been, I know, some- 
thing no girl would part with, and 
that it would always be unchanging 
must have meant much to those who 
joined the armed services.” 

** *# 


In our ever-increasing urban life 





where youth have been more and 
more dependent upon reading about 
things rather than experiencing them, 
the need of camping experience looms 
ever more important, for we are in- 
clined to agree with Edna Casler 


Joll—that: 


Every child should know a hill, 

And the clean joy of running down 
its long slope 

With the wind in his hair. 

He should know a tree— 

The comfort of its cool lap of shade, 

And the supple strength of its arms 

Balancing him between earth and sky 

So he is the creature of both. 

He should know bits of singing wa- 
ter— 

The strange mysteries of its depths, 

And the long sweet grasses that bord- 
er it. 

Every child should know some scrap 

Of uninterrupted sky, to shout 
against; 

And have one star, dependable and 
bright, 

For wishing on.* 


Certain resource material used in 
this article has also been used by the 
writer in The Nervous Child, April 
1947. 

*By permission of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal 
Loris Goopricu is director of Life Girls’ 

Camp, Sussex, N. J. 
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II. your's HERITAGE—THE OUT-OF-DOORS 








Parents Size Up Camping 


We are all familiar with the child, 
intelligent and capable, who is ex- 
posed to subject matter by all the 
ingenious means parents and teach- 
ers can devise through the annals of 
school and home, but whose negative 
attitude blocks his learning. He is 
alert enough for other things, but he 
is not ready to receive the teaching 
of parents and teachers; his heart 
simply is not in it. We learn largely 
what we want to learn and we learn 
it more quickly and lastingly if we 
learn it by doing it. 

The camp is ideally set up to stimu- 
late learning. It has the advantage 
of being a place children anticipate, 
love, and look back upon with fond 
memories. It is a happy place. Chil- 
dren like to be given responsibility, 
placed on their own to solve prob- 
lems. They like to be challenged and 
to feel the confidence of adults that 
they are able to meet the challenge. 
The camp that offers real life situ- 
ations where youth, together in 
groups, are faced with caring for 
their own food, clothing, shelters, 
welfare and happiness offers this chal- 
lenge. Children also like to discover, 
as they do in the informality of camp 
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life, that adults are human enough 
to enjoy the simple life in the out-of- 
doors and the beauties it offers. They 
are easily influenced by adults in this 
situation. All work becomes fun and 
the total result is the kind of learn- 
ing that involves the application of 
facts to the situation at hand—learn- 
ing which is ripe with judgment. 
Children go back home having 
learned in one month things which 
parents and teachers have tried for 
years to teach them, and if the pro- 
gram content of camp is carefully 
studied and planned, the learnings 
at camp will be those which will be 
of value to the child at home and 
school and in the neighborhood. 


What Parents Say 


Evidence of such learnings and 
‘parents’ attitudes toward camp can 
be seen in letters parents have writ- 
ten to camp directors: 

“I sincerely want you to know my 
son Edward was very reticent and 
didn’t like to play with other young- 
sters. He also would not converse 
much, not even with adults. He has 
learned more about Indian lore and 
educational facts and companionship 
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and fair play than I or his school- 
mates in the city could teach him. I 
was thrilled at the change in his 
weight and in his character. I think 
camp is wonderful in helping boys 
build better physical systems as well 
as characters. Edward can talk well 
and more intelligently since he was 
at camp, and I am very thankful for 
all the household tasks he learned; it 
is a great help to me.” 
** * 

“My husband and I want to ex- 
press our appreciation of what camp 
did for our son Curwood. His phy- 
sical development under the routine 
of camp life was splendid, and with 
the help of the fine counselors, we 
realize that there is a decided curb 
on a very quick temper, a greater re- 
spect for the rights of others, more 
assurance in decisions that the boy 
has to make himself, and a well-de- 
veloped self-reliance in jobs to be 


done.” 
** # 


Let us look for a moment at un- 
attractive Shirley, aged 10, large for 
her age, with an eccentric father, 
who gives the children no affection 
or companionship, and a very ner- 
vous mother who favors the attrac- 
tive five-year-old sister for whom 
Shirley must take most of the re- 
sponsibility. Shirley feels her mother 
blames her for her unattractiveness 
though the mother buys the child’s 
ill-fitting clothing from rummage 
sales. Shirley is intelligent with good 
school marks, but has no belief in 
her own capacities—depreciates her 
own abilities and tears her clothing 
and gets very dirty when she is un- 
happiest. 

She enters camp where her awk- 





wardness is even more apparent. She 
falls often, spills things, cries at the 
slightest criticism, and has to be 
shown every simple process such as 
putting flour in a measuring cup, but 
she excels in dramatics and story- 
telling and reads so well that the 
group chooses her to read their cere- 
monial scroll. After this she is will- 
ing to try to learn to swim. She 
cries less often and is able to make 
friends with one girl. Her counselors 
praise her at every forward step. 

Her second summer she is more 
talkative, active, and friendly, and 
is able to ask for suggestions about 
her hair arrangement and clothing. 
She works hard in swimming, and the 
counselor uses her to demonstrate a 
back float before the entire camp. 
Her group accepts her, though she 
is still terribly awkward, dropping her 
food and falling over stones. 


In her third summer, she appears 
relaxed and happy and one of the 
group most of the time and excels 
when given encouragement. She stops 
running to counselors for help with 
group troubles—but is able to face 
them alone. 

After her fourth season in camp, 
her mother writes: 

“My daughter, Shirley, was shy and 
reserved, kept to herself, had no 
friends. She used to get mixed up in 
fights and trouble. I was worried 
about her. Ever since her first sum- 
mer in camp there was an improve- 
ment until now she is one of the 
most popular girls in her class at 
school and is asked to all their birth- 
day parties, etc., is in the Christmas 
play, is taking dancing and piano les- 
sons. I am very thankful to. camp as 
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I know they had a lot to do with 
the wonderful change in her.” 
** * 

Let’s look briefly at other parent 
‘responses: 

* * & 

“There have been quite a few dis- 
cernible changes in Teddy since he 
has been at camp. He eats regularly 
and sensibly, sleeps soundly, and re- 
tires at a reasonable hour. He is 
more helpful in the house with in- 
telligent suggestions for improving 
household tasks. He has also acquired 
clean habits, such as bathing, brush- 
ing his teeth and keeping his clothes 
clean. One improvement which I re- 
gard most is his independence; he 
used to be very dependent on other 
members of his family which is not 
a good habit to have. Now he does 
many things for himself that he never 
thought of doing before. Camp cer- 
tainly sharpened his wits.” 

eee 


“Joseph has shown many changes 
since he first became a camper. He 
has become more self-reliant, studi- 
ous, helpful, and more responsible. 
He has learned to help his little 
brothers and sisters in little ways 
which also helps me. He has tried 
out some of the recipes the boys helped 
make at camp and they are very 
good.” 


“Imagine my surprise when Rose 
Ann, previously a timid child, re- 
turned from camp almost an extro- 
vert. You cannot estimate my de- 
light when I tell you that she has 
maintained that characteristic to this 
day. She also acquired a good know- 
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ledge of cooking and _ handicraft 
which is very useful.” 
* ¢ ® 

“Camp taught my daughter to 

take hold of herself.” 
* * * 

“We find Arline has lost her shy- 
ness. Camp has given her a sense 
of balance, independence, and a will 
to do things for herself, as, for in- 
stance, cooking new dishes, etc. She 
launders her own underclothes and 
above all helps me carry the responsi- 
bility of the household. She has al- 
so gained a tolerance toward all 
people. In short, camp has done for 
Arline what we could not possibly 


have taught her.” 
eee 


“Not only can Celia do things for 
herself, but she wants to do them. 
Now if she wants something and I 
am too busy, she will go right ahead 
and bake something herself whereas 
before she went to camp, she was a- 


fraid to do so.” 
* * & 


“My Leonard has changed a lot 
since going to camp last summer. 
He is a more quiet boy and goes 
to bed early. He used to stay on the 
streets, but now he is always read- 
ing or in the house doing something 
of interest. He likes to cook and 
makes pancakes for breakfast for 
the family and many other dishes 
which he learned at camp.” 

** *# 

Charles, an only child, had been 
over-protected by his sickly mother 
and rejected by his father who suf- 
fered with stomach ulcers and was 
extremely irritable. This rejection he 
felt keenly. He could not get along 
well with boys of the neighborhood. 
































His nervousness was evidenced when 
he developed a tic. At camp he was 
called a baby by the other boys and he 
seemed helpless in all jobs. One day 
his counselor strongly urged him to 
try to float on the water. He tried re- 
luctantly, pleading that the water 
hurt his head; but after a few trials, 
he gained confidence and later learn- 
ed to swim. His interests broadened, 
and at the end of the stay, he work- 
ed well alone and with others. He 
even became interested in service to 
others instead of begging for priv- 
ileges and unnecessary favors. 

His mother wrote in the fall: 

“First of all and most important, 
he learned how to get along, live 
and share things with others be- 
cause he is an only child and had 
had difficulty getting along with 
other children. He is not nervous. 
His tic has gone. He has learned to 
cook, swim and many things which 
made him more self-reliant and a 
much happier boy. He likes his 
counselors very much, because they 
were very understanding and just 
like one of the boys.” 

*** 


Jennis was a delight to have in 
camp, because it was her first time 
to live in the country, and she beam- 
ed with such wide-eyed wonder at 
every turn of the way. She was eager 
over every experience and absorbed 
them all Jike a blotter. She must 
have spread her enthusiasm at home, 
for her mother wrote: 

“We are with Jennis one hundred 
per cent in her new ideas. Camp took 
away some bad habits that I could 
not. When I used to correct her, 
she was very nervous and would get 





angry and cry. Now she listens and 
doesn’t get upset. Her health is bet- 
ter. As I see it, camp has given her a 
lifetime happiness and taught her 
how to take care of herself. It is very 
interesting and educational just to 
listen as she talks camp. It was her 
first time away from home, and I 
think it good for children to be away 
from parents for a time. They learn 
how to face the world and how to 
be with other children their age, 
how to make friends and to be free 
to do what really interests them. She 
learned to endure tiredness and not 
to be afraid of any task you set your 
mind on.” 
** * 
A Noncommunicative Child 

Eva was a  noncommunicative 
child, and she had very good reason 
for having built a shell around her- 
self. Her father, highly intelligent 
and well-educated, at one time own- 
ed large estates and had money with 
which to maintain them, These he 
had inherited, but had failed to in- 
herit or get from his Harvard back- 
ground the business sense, good 
judgment, strength of character, or 
moral stamina for carrying on in the 
tradition of his forefathers. He mar- 
ried a German immigrant with little 
education, but a lot of good sense. 
He was unable to listen to her counsel 
and lost everything in the depression 
years. She became the nagger and the 
breadwinner with her common la-- 
bor. Neither his attempt at art nor 
writing was successful. He and his 
wife, with Eva and her young broth- 
er, came to live in one of the worst 
tenements in New York City’s low- 
er East Side. The mother blamed 
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the father for their plight, and there 
was constant tension in the home. 
They resented all of the neighbor- 
hood and prohibited the children 
from association with the children 
of the street. Eva, who was very in- 
telligent and spoke carefully correct 
and precise English, was hated and 
beaten by the neighborhood children. 
She tried to keep these occasions se- 
cret from her family in order that 
she be allowed out of the house and 
to prevent more family quarrels. 

She welcomed camp as a return 
to her former life in the country and 
loved every minute of it. She had 
great difficulty conquering her re- 
serve, overcoming her bitter sarcasm, 
and making friends in the group, but 
before the end of the summer, the 
other girls had caught her eagerness 
and genuine scientific interest in na- 
ture and followed her lead. 

Excerpts from a letter her father 
wrote the director the next spring 
follow: 

“Ours, of course, is a declassed and 
violently uprooted family; and for 
that reason these observations may 
lack both generality and objectivity. 
On the whole, I should be inclined to 
say that the one outstanding thing 
your camp did for Eva was to make 
her feel that she really belonged to 
a community. In our peculiar and 
somewhat musty environment, she 
probably feels more like a member 
of a little group of shipwrecked per- 
sons, stranded together by sheerest 
chance and having no more essential 
relation among themselves than to 
what must, by and large, be felt to 
be a hostile outer world. In your 
camp, I think she had the novel 
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sensation of being an integral part 
of an organized world. It seems clear 
that you succeeded in creating a 
social climate in which reason and 
comradeship and good humor make 
the arbitrary exercise of authority 
unnecessary. 

“Perhaps it was that sense of really 
belonging, of really sharing social ex- 
perience, of really feeling the inter- 
play of personalities not by way of 
criticism and invidious distinction, 
but on the basis of normal healthy 
give-and-take that has in some meas- 
ure modified her attitude and re- 
actions. She had never before been 
away from home for more than a 
day or two—and our home has never 
been, at best, a very happy home. 
Her tendency to withdraw into her- 
self, perfectly natural under the cir- 
cumstances, appears to have been def- 
initely checked. 

“Health and nutrition have been 
very favorably influenced, and eat- 
ing habits definitely improved. These 
are extremely important, especially 
in a child like Eva—and yet I cannot 
bring myself to think that the de- 
velopment of the personality and 
of the social sense are not tremendous- 
ly more important. Here especially 
you have helped beyond measure, and 
we are profoundly and _ sincerely 
grateful. I must own that it was not 
without serious misgivings that we 
decided to allow Eva to go; but the 
results can be viewed only as a com- 
plete vindication of the democratic 
process.” 


Lois Goopricu is Director of Life Girls’ 
Camp, Sussex, N. J. 
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I]. yourH’s HERITAGE—THE OUT-OF-DOORS 





The Teacher Out of Doors 


Nearty everyone who has ever 
tried learning out of doors is delight- 
ed with the idea. They say first that 
it’s fun; second that it’s simple and 
natural; and third that both the ex- 
periences and the knowledge we take 
from them are unforgettable. Yet 
the progress of outdoor education has 
been slow; and the reason is lack of 
suitable teachers. It is a fact still 
that many teachers are better behind 
a desk than anywhere else and that 
in teacher education we have not yet 
managed to any appreciable extent to 
involve our candidates in experiences 
which would enrich their lives and 
give them something genuinely big 
to communicate. 

Wherever we have broken the pat- 
tern of lecture-and-textbook learning, 
we have had reason to applaud the 
result. Yet until the present moment, 
we have not grown bold enough to 
declare that direct learning, in con- 
tact with the realities of life, is the 
most vital and valuable part of any 
teacher’s equipment. 

We have all along been aware that 
one teacher becomes great and inspir- 
ing through his intimate relationship 
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with life, while another, equally stu- 
dious and equally learned, becomes 
merely a bore. The difference is often 
that the one teacher has many and 
lively contacts with reality, while 
the other has kept his nose constantly 
in a book. Yet we have permitted 
the accidents of life to fall as Fate 
might direct, and we have felt power- 
less to guide or to influence them. 
In a study of students in three New 
Jersey State Teachers Colleges, onc 
investigator found that sixty per cent 
had never attended a real session of 
court; gone up in an airplane; visited 
a hospital for the insane; hiked a 
distance of ten miles; been the main 
speaker at a meeting; printed a pho- 
tograph; or earned money by making 
something with their hands. More 
than eighty per cent had never been 
down in a mine; had never gone 
hungry for twenty-four hours; nor 
been present when someone was born 
or when someone died. These stu- 
dents may have gone on to sound 
training and to successful teaching. 
Yet their contact with the realities 
of life would seem slender from this 
report; and their knowlege, accord- 
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ingly, might appear theoretical if 
not superficial. Only a very small 
part of their training as teachers is 
aimed deliberately at involving them 
—their persons and their lives—in 
the experiences of human beings on 
this earth. 


Just Beyond The Classroom 


To say that teachers colleges are 
not equipped to provide such ex- 
periences is to think very narrowly 
of the process of teacher education. 
There is a whole vast area of extra- 
mural living and thinking which we 
have not yet begun to incorporate 
into the field of teacher preparation. 
It is the area of outdoor learning; 
it lies just beyond the classroom; it 
sets in just after the bell rings; it 
is more interesting, more attractive, 
more compelling than is the area 
to which we have devoted our total 
attention. It is important first be- 
cause the things to be learned out 
there are frequently more real and 
more useful than the indoor things; 
and second because reflection and 
growth and human relationships— 
the best parts of education—are easy 
and natural there, whereas they are 
dificult and rather stilted indoors. 
One’s body and one’s whole being 
are together involved in the educa- 
tional process when it takes to the 
woods, the fields, the open country. 


If educational experiences in the 
open air are good for boys and girls, 
it is doubly important that their 
teachers have such experiences both 
for their own sake and as preparation 
for guiding and directing programs 
of outdoor learning in their work as 
teachers. 
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Every teacher of every subject 
would do a better job if some of the 
training sessions, at least, could be 
held in the open where pertinent re- 
alia can be seen and touched in a state 
of nature; where relationships among 
things are undistorted; and where the 
artificial repressions of the classroom 
may be relaxed. Any good teacher 
shows up better under such condi- 
tions. And regardless of what is be- 
ing studied, the guidance and leader- 
ship of a walk in the open, or a gath- 
ering, or an exploration constitute 
the best educational situation to be 
found. Every teacher should have this 
technique as a substantial part of 
her training. 


The best way to get it, by all odds, 
is through an organized session of ed- 
ucational camping. For in an educa- 
tional camp, the teachers and pros- 
pective teachers can have some con- 
tact daily with youngsters of the age 
group for which they are trained 
or are training; the daily life can be 
natural and real; and certain human 
qualities sometimes lacking in school 
teachers can take root and grow 
while the sun and the air and the 
elements and the informal compan- 
ionship of others are getting in their 
work. 

In one of the camps, a mere ten- 
day session for prospective teachers 
has drawn comment of the highest 
enthusiasm. The immediate com- 
ment, made while still in camp, is 
that all of education should go in 
this direction—which indeed it is 
doing. But later, after the experience 
has been digested and integrated, the 
students express the conviction that 
all teachers everywhere ought to have 
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the chance to develop the ingenuity, 
the self-reliance, the independence, 
and the inspiration that are to be 
found in a well-regulated camping 
experience. Prospective teachers 
found themselves growing so notice- 
ably as people that in a mere ten day 
session a number of them became 
actually human in outlook and at- 
titude. Some saw in the simplified 
pattern of camp life an understandable 
prototype of human society, so that 
no social problem thereafter could be 
quite as puzzling as most problems 
had been before. And all agreed that 
the term “integration” as applied to 
school work had never come to life 
for them with a tangible meaning 
until they saw themselves in a group 
of learners using all their resources 
of knowledge and skill and assisting 
each other for an entire morning in 
an adventure of learning. No bells, 
no departments of subject matter, no 
switching of instructors, no academic 
formalities; but a constant co-opera- 
tion in which even the smallest con- 
tributions count greatly, as they often 
give to the thinking of the group 
a new center or a new focus. 


The unifying principle in the 
whole process of teacher education 
may well be found in a single camp 
session. Here, truly, the relationships 
of all the subject-matter fields 
may be seen; the elements vital to 
a sound teaching method may be 
found and approved; and an educa- 
tional philosophy may be formed in 
the presence of simplicity, reality, and 
the seriousness of the real problems 
of youth. More and more attention 
is swinging, in the profession of 
teaching, to the importance of this 





one completely natural element in 
the building of leadership qualities 
in a teacher. Superintendents and 
boards of education are careful to 
inquire whether candidates for teach- 
ing positions have had camping ex- 
perience. They would be happy to 
learn that such experiences were actu- 
ally incorporated into the teaching- 
training program. 

Outdoor education is widely rec- 
ognized in our school systems. Our 
elementary school explores the woods 
and fields in quest of knowledge. 
Our junior high school studies the 
farms and factories, the power hous- 
es and dairies in the vicinity. Our 
high school blueprints all of the 
services and agencies in the life of 
the community. Further, we carry 
on field trips to study housing, pris- 
ons, the various branches of the gov- 
ernment; and to acquaint students 
generally with situations that lie out- 
side of books. Visits to museums and 
to the theatre are now commonplaces 
of school life. Yet these expeditions 
are still in the hands of the very few 
teachers who can handle them. Many 
of our teachers are at a loss, once 
the comforting school building has 
receded into the background; and 
some even experience the panic of 
wondering what to do with these 
youngsters! Yet the parents all trust 
that every teacher knows what to do 
with boys and girls in any situation. 


One preparation for conducting 
outdoor experiences, whether in the 
country or in town, is to have ex- 
periences of one’s own during which 
adjustments have been made to the 
personal and social relationships that 
are brought into being by the ab- 
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sence of a school building. Hence 
journeys, explorations, and field trips 
are indispensable in the preparation 
of teachers. And all of the better col- 
leges are coming to accept the in- 
evitability of this training. 


Outdoor education restores the na- 
tural situation in which primitive 
man first learned, and so it brings 
into play two forces that are difficult 
to establish in any formal classroom: 
the quick enthusiasm’ and joy of 
learning; and the constant awareness 
of the steps by which we learn. The 
student in the out-of-doors is filled 
with curiosity and wonder as he 
comes upon things he cannot identi- 
fy or does not understand; so his need 
is real and present. Whatever he 
learns will give immediate pleasure, 
therefore, and may be appreciated 
on the spot. Nor is the process of out- 
door learning either remote or in- 
volved. More than is the case in any 
textbook, the learner sees what he 
is getting, and the steps by which 
he is getting it. This is seen in the 
fact that soon afterward he will 
undertake to point out to others every 
singie thing he has ever learned 
through the use of his senses. The 
learner becomes the teacher by the 
natural desire to communicate by 
the joy he takes in his knowledge and 
by his recollection of the clear steps 
of his own advancement in learning. 


Reducing Student Resistance 


The resistance which students are 
able to offer to their teachers is tradi- 
tional and legendary. The antago- 
nism has been furthered by the fact 
that students and teachers are on dif- 
ferent sides—of a desk, perhaps, or 
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a lectern. Even the teacher who 
walks up and down the aisles has a 
retreat—and the students well know 
it—to the other side of the desk, 
should any crisis arise. Though we 
have remodeled the furniture of the 
classroom and have unscrewed the 
benches from the floor, the old en- 
mity remains. It may be the oldest 
enmity in the world—students and 
teachers. The teacher is there to ask 
the questions, and the student is there 
to be wary in answering them. 

How much the classroom itself has 
to do with this division of labor, we 
may never know. But it is a fact 
that, when teacher and class move 
out of doors, there comes a marked 
increase in friendliness reflected back 
and forth across the barrier. For of 
course the barrier—if it is a piece 
of furniture—has disappeared. Some- 
body has to walk along with the 
teacher. Everyone has to walk near 
the teacher, if comments are to be 
exchanged or questions asked. But 
with only this slight change in rela- 
tionship, quite a change in atmos- 
phere occurs. A group in the out-of- 
doors customarily arranges itself in 
a rough circle or in concentric circles. 
It is not often easy to tell which per- 
son in the circle is the teacher. Even 
if you listened to the talk, you might 
not know for a time. For once out- 
side the classroom, the students, as 
if by some magic, commence to ask 
the questions; and the teacher has 
to spend a much higher percentage 
of time giving answers. 


Watching such a group, you would 
see no sullen docility—which is never 
entirely absent indoors. Instead, you 
would see informality and freedom 
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from all artificial restraint. You would 
see more friendlinesss—between stu- 
dent and student, and between stu- 
dent and teacher—than the walls of 
a classroom would ever encourage. 
You would hear less cant, less jargon, 
less stilted school-teacher talk than 
yon had ever heard before from such 
a group. You would hear less hair- 
splitting, less affirming of the obvi- 
ous, fewer lofty-sounding remarks. 
You would see and hear practically 
no bluffing: no teacher trying to im- 
press students with his vast knowl- 
edge; no students trying to get credit 
for work they haven’t done. For here 
some of the students are always 
around behind the teacher’s back, 
from which position even a very 
faint Bronx cheer can be pretty dis- 
concerting; and the students are usu- 
ally so crowded together that a well- 
placed elbow in the ribs is enough 
to bring to a halt any student’s try 
for an “A” that he hasn’t earned. The 
outdoor situation helps to bring to 
the fore all of the real and worthy 
elements in education; and reduces 
greatly the unnatural and artificial 
ones that have grown, sometimes, into 
real evils in the indoor classroom. 

Outdoor education makes no ef- 
fort to supplant the traditional teach- 
er-student relationship, nor does it 
hope to do away with the classroom 
or with the schoolhouse. Employed 
in the situations for which it is de- 
signed, it will do some of the work of 
education better than heretofore. Em- 
ployed with regularity under appro- 
priate conditions, outdoor education 
and its methods will affect profoundly 
the whole educational process. In- 
door education is noticeably improved 





when groups and classes begin cir- 
culating out of doors, or setting out 
on trips together. The contact with 
reality brings a wholesome spirit to 
circulate all through the school. Re- 
lations between teachers and _stu- 
dents show a healthy improvement. 
All book-studies are enriched by the 
references which outdoor parties 
bring into the classroom. And life it- 
self becomes—as was the original in- 
tention—the chief study in the pub- 
lic school system. 


Teacher Preparation Needed 


But somehow the teachers do have 
to be trained. There is no special vir- 
tue in just going out of doors—ex- 
cept that the air is always better. The 
teacher has to know what to do when 
he gets out there. He has the almost 
terrifying problem of keeping the 
minds busy—and the hands and bod- 
ies—of a group of lively, eager, and 
curious young people. It is not 
enough for him to have studied how 
youth act when seated in rows. He 
must have his training in child be- 
havior reinforced by hour-long, day- 
long, week-long companionship with 
them in learning; and if it is to be 
natural, it must be in the midst of 
nature. 

Institutions for the preparation of 
teachers need, therefore, to supple- 
ment their indoor program with as 
many outdoor facilities as can be ar- 
ranged and made a part of the train- 
ing period. The first need is for 
classes in all subjects that will make 
occasional intelligent use of the area 
in which the college is situated. Next, 
a systematic program of field trips 
for making organized studies of more 
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remote subjects and areas. And fi- 
nally, a brief period of camp life in 
contact with young people of the 
_ proper age group, for every teacher- 
candidate; and the requirement that 
some success be attained in this fel- 
lowship of learning before the teach- 
ing certificate is issued. 
The schools of tomorrow will edu- 
cate the pupil by means of expe- 





to know both the pupil and the world, 
not as fictions dealt with in books but 
as living realities that have been met 
and learned together, on the same 
ground. In the face of this certainty, 
teacher education must turn—not to- 
morrow, but today—to the outdoors 
and to reality. Thousands of teachers 
old and new will be making that turn 
during the present school year. 








riences, rather than by means of lec- 
tures and readings. They will bring 
the pupil and the world together for 
study. Hence the teacher will have 
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CATCHING A FISH 


LAWBENCE H. Conrap is Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


Did you ever go fishing? Well, if you didn’t, let me tell you how to go 
about it. First we had to get worms. That, I think, if you never went fishing, 
is the main thing. You see the worm is an animal the fish go crazy for some- 
times. 

Well, we got the worms—about a handful of worms per person. Then you 
get the boat to go out on the lake or river. Then you are all set with your line, 
hook and worms. You get a nice worm for your hook and if it is too big, vou 
cut it in half. String it on the hook the long way. If you put the worm on the 
hook through the middle, the fish who is very smart will bite the end and leave 
the middle where the hook is. 

Now you know how to put the worms on. Now you just put the hook and 
line in the water so the fish can get at it. Pretty soon the fish comes near the 
hook. He swims around for awhile and then he bites the hook. You will feel 
a jerk and then you pull the fish up and you have caught your fish. 

After all my work—getting the worms and the line and hook and boat 
and everything, I only got one little fish. 

—Betty Marinuzzi, aged 13 
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III. BAsic CONSIDERATIONS 





Basic Considerations in Outdoor 


and Camping Education 


Tue evidence is clear that we learn 
best through direct experience. It has 
been proved that learning of this 
kind is faster, is retained longer, and 
is accompanied by deeper apprecia- 
tion and understanding. Much, if 
not most, of the material in all sub- 
ject matter areas at all levels that 
school youth study about in school 
can actually be seen and experienced 
firsthand outside the classroom and 
in the school camp. It is chiefly a 
problem of dividing this subject mat- 
ter for inside and for outside learn- 
ing. Therefore, the basic thesis of 
outdoor and camping education is: 
That which can best be learned in- 
side the classroom should be learned 
there; and that which can best be 
learned through direct experience out- 
side the classroom, in contact with 
native materials and life situations, 
should there be learned. This in- 
volves, for outdoor education, the 
utilization of the whole environmen- 
tal area commencing with the school- 
yard and extending outward as far 
as the students care to walk or the 
school authorities care to transport 
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them; and for camping education, 
all of the learnings that can best take 
place in a favorable camping environ- 
ment. 

For the school administrator who 
accepts this thesis and wants to apply 
it to the school or college curricu- 
lum, there are certain basic consid- 
erations that should be carefully 
weighed. In enumerating some of 
them, the writer realizes that all of 
the evidence is not yet in hand and 
that there is probably divergence of 
opinion with respect to the value of 
certain procedures. However, this is 
an attempt to summarize the expe- 
rience to date as a guide for those 
who want to make a serious and in- 
telligent attempt to extend education 
out into the open for American youth. 


Outdoor Education 


1. Beginning just outside the class- 
room, every effort should be made 
to use the immediate environment 
well before moving out in wider cir- 
cles. Outdoor education should grow 
out of the actual courses of study 
and teaching materials of the class- 
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room and should simply take itself 
out into the world as far as expe- 
rience dictates and facilities permit. 

2. The aims of outdoor and camp- 
ing education cannot be realized by a 
piecemeal procedure of conducting 
incidental trips now and then, de- 
pending upon the initiative and the 
sudden notion of a teacher. Rather, 
this type of education is basic at all 
levels, necessitating serious curricu- 
lum studies based upon the out- 
door education thesis. 

3. Much outdoor education can be 
carried on without any additional 
cost. For teachers to take classes out- 
side the classroom for direct expe- 
rience study requires only the adop- 
tion of a policy by the board of edu- 
cation and some initiative and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the teach- 
ers. It can begin at once in all 
schools. 

4. Assuming sanction by the board 
of education, the introduction and 
development of this movement is 
chiefly the responsibility of the 
school administrator and the teach- 
ing staff. 

5. Trips, excursions, and expedi- 
tions are an essential part of outdoor 
education. It is important, however, 
that thorough preparation be made 
in advance through reading, discus- 
sion, and organization for such trips 
and that there be adequate follow-up 
through discussion of what was ex- 
perienced. 

6. All plans for new school build- 
ings and grounds should be consid- 
ered in the light of the possible re- 


quirements of outdoor and camping 


education.’ Specifically affected are: 
the amount of space provided within 
the buildings (It may be Jess than 


formerly!); the size of the “campus” 
or free land area around the build- 
ings; and provision for ownership of 
land at some distance from town for 
school camps. 

7. Experience shows that the public 
in time will support any reasonable 
change in school procedure which 
gives assurance of better education 
for youth. But it is the duty of those 
who are engaged in education profes- 
sionally to provide the vision and 
the trained leadership. 

8. Little will be gained by merely 
getting youngsters out of doors. Out- 
door education, the same as any other 
kind, depends for success upon skill- 
ful and intelligent leadership. In far 
too many cases this leadership is not 
adequately prepared in’ existing 
courses. Therefore teachers and pros- 
pective teachers should be encour- 
aged to obtain special preparation in 
order to handle the problems that 
will arise in this expanding field. 


The School Camp 


1. The school camp should be an 
integral part of the total school plant 
—as much a part of it as the library, 
the shop, the laboratories, the audi- 
torium, the playing field, or the gym- 
nasium. The camp should be in op- 
eration on a year-round basis. At- 
tendance in camps should count for 
school attendance and credit. 

2. The camp should be owned by 
the board of education and operated 
by the superintendent and the teach- 
ing staff. 

3. The operation of the camp should 
be financed by school funds, just as 
any other phase of education is fi- 
nanced. In many instances, however, 
the initial steps have been made by 
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civic groups co-operating with boards 
of education. 

4. Those who are to operate school 
camps should have special prepara- 
‘tuon to do so. 

5. In many situations, the school 
camp should be planned to serve the 
community as a whole. This is in 
line with the use of school buildings 
as community centers. 

6. In selecting a campsite, the fol- 
lowing things are important 

a. A large enough tract of land 
to provide a real camping ex- 
perience for the youngsters 
and to provide for future ex- 
pansion 


b. Location well away from the 
city limits 

c. Distinctive features of natural 
beauty—woods, fields, streams, 
hills or mountains, and some 
tillable land 

7. In selecting and laying out a 
campsite, it is essential that advice be 
secured from experts in the field of 
school camping. 

8. Standardization of camp struc- 
tures should be avoided. All con- 
struction should be dictated by local 
considerations and should fit into the 
landscape and topography. 

9. In planning the program for 
the school camp, the active partici- 
pation of teachers and students alike 
should be encouraged. The very es- 
sence of outdoor learning involves 
group participation in the arrange- 
ments for living, including cloth- 
ing requirements, the making of 
menus, marketing, cooking, the shar- 
ing of work, activities at the water 
front, meeting weather conditions, 
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building shelters, gardening, trips 
and explorations. 

10. Experience has shown that in- 
dividual personality growth and de- 
velopment is attained best in small 
groups of 7 to 10 students living with 
adult counselors in their own “small 
camp.” The “small camp” should be, 
in so far as possible, a self-sustaining 
group, following its own program. 
with every member of the group tak- 
ing part in the planning. 

il. The “small camps” should be 
located at a distance from the serv- 
ice area or “camp village,” where the 
group can establish and maintain it- 
self. 

12. Campers should have as large 
a part as possible in designing, con- 
structing, and maintaining the “small 
camp” in which they live. 

13. Shelters for the summer sea- 
son camping should be of simple con- 
struction, preferably designed and 
built by campers under capable staff 
guidance. Wherever possible, native 
materials should be used, thus giv- 
ing Opportunity to practice conserva- 
tion of the native growth. However, 
it is essential that the shelters be 
of such quality as to meet all require- 
ments of safety, weather, and health. 
This calls for the use of canvas or 
similar material for the roof. 

14. The temporary nature of the 
“small camps” makes it possible to 
move them from time to time as ex- 
perience and the desires of the young- 
sters may require. 

15. The school camp should be es- 
tablished and maintained on a phi- 
losophy which realizes the two-fold 
opportunity that camp alone has of 
bringing about growth in youth 
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through group living and through 
putting them into close touch with 
their natural surroundings. 

16. The school camping program 
must not be stereotyped; it should 
emerge naturally out of the loca! 
school situation and should be adapt- 
ed to meet the needs of youth at a 
particular time and place. Neverthe- 
less, anyone starting such a program 
anywhere would do well to keep in 
mind a few words of advice that have 
come out of long experience. 

a. Regimentation should be 
avoided. 

b. No matter how well planned 
the activity, unless every 
camper participating has had 
a hand in the launching of 
it, the activity will not be as 
complete or meaningful an 
experience as is possible, and 
it may in some instances 
prove harmful. 

c. Primary emphasis should be 
given to helping the camper 
discover himself, his place in 
the group, his contribution 
to it, and his understanding of 
how people live together. 
Skills should be valued only 
as they contribute to achiev- 
ing this aim. 

d. The program content should 
be centered in the out-of- 
doors; it should give campers 
a fuller understanding of our 
natural resources and should 
teach them to solve some of 
their own problems connected 
with man’s basic needs for 
food, clothing, shelter, group 
living, and spiritual uplift. 

e. The camp should motivate its 
program by causing children 





to do for themselves and to 
solve their own problems. It 
should emphasize experience 
by putting the native mate- 
rials into the hands of the 
students at the spot where 
such materials are naturally 
found. 

f. Camp life should give youth 
the optimum chance for serv- 
ing others first and making 
self secondary to the group. 

g. The leadership of the camp, 
the counselors or teachers, 
should live with the campers 
and have common experiences 
with them. 

h. Whatever the learning, and 
whatever the philosophy, 
camp from the point of view 
of the campers is for fun, and 
it should be so conducted 
that both campers and staff 
find it so. 


Action on the State Level 


1. In the matter of taking school 
classes outdoors for trips and expe- 
ditions and for acquiring land for 
a school camp and operating the 
camp program, a clear knowledge of 
state laws and regulations is needed. 
School administrators should consult 
with their state departments of edu- 
cation, as the state officials can help 
the movement by having the proper 
laws introduced where they are 
needed and by enlisting the co-oper- 
ation of other state departments (Con- 
servation, Parks, Welfare, Health, 
and others) that may have control 
over public lands and resources and 
can assist in other ways. 

2. Since the success of local proj- 
ects rests upon the type of guidance 
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and help rendered by state author- 
ities, there should be someone ap- 
pointed on the state level as director 
of outdoor and camping education 
to aid in this phase of education. 

3. All experience to date indicates 
that the proper type of leadership is 
essential in outdoor and camping edu- 
cation. With the outdoors playing 
an ever larger part in the school life 
of students on all levels, more out- 


door experiences are needed as a part 
of the preparation of teachers. The 
state departments of education can 
aid the movement by establishing 
outdoor and camping education as 
an integral part of teacher prepara- 
tion. 


L. B. SHarp is Executive Director of 
Naticnal Camp and Camp Life Camps, 
Ine. 
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NOT A CREATURE WAS STIRRING 


A flashlight beams 


While firelight gleams, 
The stars shine bright 


On vigil night. 


Everybody is asleep— 


But poor little me. 


Can I forget 
The day we set, 
And I arose 


From peaceful doze 


While everybody was asleep— 


But poor little me. 


This story bold 
Is briefly told 


For I braved the night 
I was half poised for flight 
"Cause everybody was asleep— 


But poor little me. 


—Teddy Atsaves 
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IV. How rr works 





Policies and Procedures of Oper- 
ating the Community School Camps 


THE community school camp is a 
new movement in education that is 
being tried out in a few schools in the 
United States. While the practice is 
new, the idea of having the child re- 
turn to nature for basic understand- 
ing has been discussed by the educa- 
tional philosophers for a long time. 
The program, as it is being devel- 
oped, seeks to make camping an in- 
tegral part of the public school sys- 
tem. The basic reasons back of this 
effort are: (1) children tend to learn 
best those things with which they 
have a direct experience, and (2) 
the very nature of the camp program 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
children to learn the basic principles 
of community living as they are being 
lived day by day. Under this type of 
program, teacher and pupil share in 
joint planning as it relates to such 
basic realities as food, clothing, and 
shelter. In the process of dealing with 
these basic problems we achieve a 
significant opportunity for helping 
children to help themselves in ac- 
quiring better practices in the field 
of everyday human relationships. 


HUGH B. MASTERS 


Some work has been done in de- 
veloping school camp _ programs. 
There still remains, however, a great 
need for further experimentation and 
study and a more systematic way of 
sharing the results of these studies 
with the widely scattered programs 
that are going on in this country. This 
would involve a plan of careful docu- 
mentation of the work in order that 
school people everywhere who are 
interested might study the findings 
of this program. This urgent need 
for further study and experimentation 
does not mean that we do not have 
some beginning policies and practices 
that have been found advantageous 
in initiating a program of school 
camping. 


An Integral Part of the School 


Communities contemplating the 
development of a program of school 
camping should seek to make it 
from the very beginning an integral 
part of the school’s program, because 
the school is a permanent institution 
and has the taxing power to support 
its programs once they are approved. 
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Several of the outstanding school 
camp projects that have been started 
in this country thus far have devel- 
oped outside of the board of educa- 
tion. This practice may be necessary 
in the initial stages of the community 
school camp but in the long-time pro- 
gram the organization and adminis- 
tration must be under the control of 
the board of education if it is to be 
a school camp. 


The school camp, under the 
control of the board of education, 
should not be regarded as a 
separate department or as a part of 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, but should be considered as a 
service unit to the entire population 
served by the school. Experience in- 
dicates that a larger administrative 
unit is needed in most of the present 
school districts. This is necessary 
both from the standpoint of support, 
and also from the point of view of 
providing sufficient numbers of chil- 
dren to keep the camp operating at 
an efficient level. One plan that has 
been used to get a larger unit is a 
federated group of schools which 
would seek to provide on a co-oper- 
ative basis camping experience for 
some of the children in the various 
schools involved. The disadvantage 
of this practice is the same as that 
of the community camp boards. They 
lack central power of control and di- 
rection over personnel, finance, and 
school children. We do not know 
what the size of the area should be, 
but certainly we should give serious 
consideration to such factors as the 
amount of taxable wealth back of 
each child, the number of school chil- 
dren involved and the proximity to 


good, or suitable, camping facilities. 


The camp staff should be under 
the direction of the resident camp di- 
rector who is responsible to the lo- 
cal school superintendent: for plan- 
ning a program in conjunction with 
the camp staff, teachers, and other 
local groups interested in the camp 
program. It would be his responsi- 
bility to administer and direct the 
program in keeping with the school 
policy. Much controversy rages around 
the point of how many campers per 
counselor. In the school camp we 
start by having camp _ counselors 
whose training is comparable to that 
of public school teachers holding 
comparable jobs in the public schools. 
If, therefore, we assume a’ high de- 
gree of training and experience, we 
should be able to increase the number 
of campers for whom the counselor 
could be responsible. It is fundamenta! 
that the school camp encourage chil- 
dren to do for themselves all the 
things that they can do and particu- 
larly should this be done in cases 
where the experience has educational 
value. While the camp staff will have 
the major responsibility for working 
with the children and the teacher, 
this work must be done so as to im- 
prove the status of the teacher with 
the children. This is most important, 
because teachers have the responsibil- 
ity for the educational program of 
the children for a much longer period 
than the camp period and if camping 
is to make a contribution to the school 
program, it must be conducted so as 
to extend and improve teacher-pupil 
relationships. The most desirable situ- 
ation is to have the entire camp per- 
sonnel selected on the basis of their 
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ability to contribute to the program. 
The nonprofessional personnel in 


a camp staff have contributions to. 


make to the program equal to the par- 
ticular job that they are employed to 
do. 

It is of primary importance that 
school administrators acquaint them- 
selves with the public owned lands 
in and around school districts. Many 
school districts are working out co- 
operative arrangements with other 
governmental agencies for the joint 
use of land and in some cases phys- 
ical facilities for the purpose of school 
camping. This is particularly signif- 
icant in situations where the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Conservation are doing joint 
planning about the development of 
a broad and comprehensive program 
of out-door education. Still other com- 
munities located close to federal parks 
and forest reserves should explore the 
possibility of a plan for co-operative 
use. Communities should be urged to 
explore every possible means of using 
existing facilities before making large 
capital grants in this field for build- 
ings and sites. By the same token, 
wherever it is possible, the school 
camp should be encouraged, as far as 
it can be worked out, to use the 
county health department and _ its 
health program rather than the em- 
ployment of professional people in 
this field. 

Financing 

The most difficult problem con- 
fronting the community planning a 
school camp is that of financial sup- 
port. To date all of the programs of 
school camping have had outside sup- 
port. Notwithstanding, some states 
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have permissive legislation which 
makes it possible for school boards 
to spend public funds for camping. 
One pattern that seems to be in 
keeping with our present day living 
would be to request schools to pay 
for the counselors and administra- 
tive time going into the program, 
and also to provide physical facili- 
ties, maintenance, and operation just 
as they are now doing in the case of 
public school programs. The parents 
should be requested to furnish the 
funds to cover food and clothing of 
the children while in camp. Finally, 
social welfare and service clubs should 
be asked to provide as they now do 
in most communities funds for those 
who are unable to take care of them- 
selves in the camping situation. This 
scheme of financing school camps 
seeks to make use of our existing in- 
stitutions on the same basis that they 
are now being used. Ultimately, how- 
ever, school camping if it is to reach 
larger numbers must have state and 
federal support just as education does. 

The relation of school camps to 
other agencies in the community, 
particularly those organized agencies 
engaged in camping programs, 
should be one of neutral help. Some 
people argue that if school camping 
is done then it interferes with organ- 
ization of private camping. This, 
however, is not the case in at least 
two situations that were carefully 
studied. Instead of children doing less 
camping as a result of the school 
camping program, they did more. 
This is logical because (1) more chil- 
dren were involved in the school 
camping program, and (2) as chil- 
dren improved their skills in the 
































technique of camping, they wanted 
to make greater use of their training. 

Some school camps have found it 
very advantageous to have an ad- 
visory committee meeting three or 
four times a year, composed of rep- 
resentatives from the various local 
agencies. The primary purpose of 
this committee would be to review 
and advise on the local school pro- 
gram. In this connection, it would be 
considered good policy and practice 
for the community to carry on a 
continuous program of adult edu- 
cation about this new movement in 
the school. This program for adults 
should include opportunities to live 
in the camp and to study its program 
from time to time. 

The school camp should be so or- 
ganized as to provide for the camp 
staff and school staff to plan with 
the children in and for a pre-camp 
experience, This is a significant part 
of the program. Such planning would 
involve the library and many other 
service groups in the school. The 
second division of time would center 
around the camp experience itself. 
Here the children would be engaged 
in carrying on a program that has 
to do with these four areas—work 
experiences, recreational living, 
healthful living, and social living. 
The post-camp experience, the third 
aspect, should be organized so that 
teachers and pupils will have time 
to make use of some of their experi- 
ence in outdoor living. Administra- 
tive practices of the school would 


have to be modified so as to en- 
courage teachers to make use of the 
outdoors in their teaching. A school 
camp program is a big one, and 
therefore should be based on a con- 
tinuous and systemic effort on the 
part of well-trained people and 
should be regarded as a program 
that would be available to as many 
people as possible in the area served 
by the camp. It should not be re- 
garded as something to compete with 
the school, but rather as a program 
that seeks to extend the educational 
opportunities of young people 
through the maximum use of the 
outdoors. 

Should such a program develop 
in a community, it has wide implica- 
tions for teacher education. Teachers 
involved in this type of work have 
an opportunity to study children on 
a twenty-four-hour-a-day basis. They 
begin to find out that while some 
children may be dull in their tradi- 
tional school work, these same chil- 
dren will sometimes show excellent 
skills in the camp work. Not only will 
such a program make changes in 
teachers, but it is also a forceful way 
of modifying the curriculum. All of 
these changes contribute much to- 
ward community understanding and 
a willingness on the part of children 
of all classes, races, and creeds to 
share democratically in their day by 
day living. 


Hueu B. Masters is Director of Edu- 


cation for the Kellogg Foundation. 
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IV. HOW IT WORKS 











Teacher Education 
For Out-Of-Doors 


“Cuance” has been popular with 
educators during our times. Leaders 
in educational thought have speeded 
programs of curricular revision to 
meet the demands of a rapidly chang- 
ing social order and to adjust the 
offerings of an expanding school to 
the needs of individual pupils. In ini- 
tiating change in the school’s pro- 
gram, little concern seems to be given 
the issue of whether teachers are pre- 
pared for their new responsibilities. 
Administrative practice seems to as- 
sume that the college graduate is 
prepared to teach anything at any 
time. Such practice has too often re- 
sulted in new labels for the same 
wine in old bottles. New labels for 
improved instructional programs de- 
mand that school administrators pre- 
pare teachers for their new responsi- 
bilities through carefully planned pro- 
grams of in-service study and train- 
ing. 

Necessary changes in curricular of- 
ferings and teaching procedures de- 
mand that the teachers of teachers 
be adventurers into the frontiers of 
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human thought and practice. Teach- 
ers college faculties must be the van- 
guard and not the rear guard of the 
teaching corps if tomorrow’s teachers 
are to be prepared for changes which 
are taking place in today’s curricu- 
lum of the schools. The teachers 
college faculties of New York State 
have been mindful of this responsi- 
bility and have endeavored to keep 
abreast of anticipated changes in the 
direction of outdoor education. 

For the past four decades a few 
members of the faculties of the state 
teachers colleges in New York State 
have been adventurers into the out- 
of-doors where seeing vitalizes the 
hearing process and doing makes the 
learning process more meaningful. 
Since 1905 geography has been one 
of the core subjects in the curriculum 
for the preparation of elementary 
school teachers. The aim of this 
course is to furnish elementary 
school teachers with essential geo- 
graphical facts and their social im- 
plications. It draws much of its ma- 
terial from the various natural sci- 
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ences such as physiology, botany, zo- 
ology, meteorology. While it uses the 
facts established by these natural sci- 
ences, it also deals with the social 
studies, for it handles these elements 
in their relation to human affairs. 
The purpose of the subject is to de- 
velop accurate concepts and valid 
generalizations concerning the signi- 
ficant factors of the environment in 
which man lives. It is axiomatic that 
significant geographic factors in the 
local environment can best be taught 
in the out-of-doors. The study of cli- 
mate in its relation to regional occu- 
pance and use, topographical map 
making and map projection are only 
a few of the units of instruction 
which may be made more meaning- 
ful by the use of the outdoors. Field 
trips are a requirement of the course 
and provide concrete experiences 
which give reality and vitality to the 
instructional materials under con- 
sideration. According to the Chinese, 
“Seeing a thing once is worth hear- 
ing it a thousand times.” 

Another subject required today in 
the preparation of elementary teach- 
ers is field biology, which had as 
its antecedent in the days of the nor- 
mal school the core subject of nature 
study. Bird and plant life were 
given special emphasis in nature 
study programs. Many plant speci- 
mens were collected by students out- 
doors for the implementation of in- 
struction indoors. Bird life was stud- 
ied and photographed in its native 
habitat. The purpose of this subject 
was to acquaint the prospective ele- 
mentary school teacher with sources 
of instruction which are readily a- 
vailable in the region of a school and 
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to give him the techniques of col- 
lecting, classifying and interpreting 
such materials in nature study in- 
struction. These excursions into the 
out-of-doors gave students an oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing and to gain 
an insight into the realistic values 
of outdoor education in making in- 
door instruction more meaningful. 


Need for Preparation 


Although graduates of the elemen- 
tary education departments of the 
state teacher preparing institutions 
have been equipped to use the out-of- 
doors in the implementation of in- 
struction in the fields of nature study 
and geography, school administra- 
tors have tended to limit instruction 
to indoor activity except for the oc- 
casional excursion or field trip. The 
term outdoor education has come to 
mean far more than the kind of edu- 
cation gained from an occasional ex- 
cursion or field trip. It means train- 
ing in educational fundamentals. As 
one educator has recently defined it, 
it means “training in educational 
fundamentals—in scientific thinking, 
in citizenship, in individual and com- 
munity initiative, in tolerance, in 
courtesy, in appreciation of natural 
resources and _ natural beauties.” 
Leaders in this field believe that 
many subjects now taught inside the 
classroom might better be taught out 
in the community or in the country 
with direct experience for a text- 
book. There are many worth-while 
educational experiences that cannot 
be touched by indoor education but 
can be approached only out-of-doors 
where the child has a chance to gath- 
er krowledge by sight, touch, smell, 
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they have had a modicum of training 
and experience upon which to build 
the teaching program. To cling to 
outmoded educational procedures is 
inherent in the formal classroom, 
which in spite of educational changes 
is still very much as it was when 
teachers were themselves pupils in a 
similar classroom situation. Unfortu- 
nately, teachers tend to retain for a 
long time those procedures, good and 
bad, which they have experienced di- 
rectly in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges even though edu- 
cational reform demands newer and 
better teaching procedures. Recogniz- 
ing these facts, the teacher preparing 
institutions of New York State wel- 
comed an invitation to co-operate 
with National Camp in the establish- 
ment of a Camping Education Insti- 
tute for students and faculty mem- 
bers. These Institutes have resulted in 
vitalizing the outdoor education 
movement in the state teachers col- 
leges. 

In June, 1944, the first ten-day In- 
stitute for students and faculty mem- 
bers of the New York State teachers 
colleges was held at National Camp, 
Life Camps, Inc., Sussex, New Jersey. 
Here in the out-of-doors, faculty and 
student representatives set up their 
communities, built their own shelters, 
planned their meals, prepared their 
foods, and had the fun of realizing 
the values that come from learning 
by doing in the out-of-doors. In 1945, 
the Institute included faculty and 
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leges joined the Institute. 


The goal of the Institute was to 


give faculty and students instruction 


in the use of the out-of-doors in the 


preparation of a teacher. The stress 
was placed upon actively doing things 
rather than talking and reading about 
them. The activity programs were 
implemented by group discussions 
and specific reading assignments. 
Special attention was given to the 
adaptation of the school curriculum 
to the outdoor setting and the post- 
war needs of American youth. Two 
semester hours of credit in outdoor 
education were granted each student 
upon the satisfactory completion of 
the ten-day Institute. 

Imbued with the outdoor educa- 
tion idea, faculty and student  re- 
presentatives returned to the State 
teachers colleges eager to apply the 
knowledge and experience gained at 
camp. As one student has reported 
in the college paper, 

Some of the campers took over the 
task of building a fireplace for picnic 
grounds with the idea that students could 
do such a job by working together and 
combining their bodily strength and their 
experiences in building. . . . Other stu- 
dents and faculty became members of 
the Buffalo Camp Crafters at the Buffalo 
Museum. They found that the Curator 
of Education at the Museum and his staff 
were willing to help future teachers in 
the field of nature study and camping. 
This year the cabinet of the Student 
Christian Association found that an out- 
of-doors setting could be used for a re- 


treat. . . . Letchworth Park was used as 
a setting for a get-together of students 
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and faculty from Brockport, Geneseo, and 
Buffalo State Teachers Colleges. Each stu- 
dent discussed what his or her college 
was doing to further the out-of-doors 
movement. Students in these state teach- 
ers colleges are thinking and doing 
something with some of the ideas gained 
from National Camp. They are eager to 
exchange ideas with students of our col- 
lege in an attempt to use the out-of-doors 
to the best advantage. 

That the out-of-doors setting has been 
used in teaching science is evidenced by 
reports of Miss Schrader’s biology students. 
Miss Schrader, in applying the philosophy 
of learning scientific cause and effect re- 
lationships by actually seeing, feeling, and 
sensing a few of these relationships, has 
practically turned her laboratory students 
out of the four walls of the classroom 
into Delaware Park, a farm in Alexander, 
the laboratory of a hospital, etc.* 


It is significant to note that faculty 
and students who have had one or 
more experiences at National Camp 
are now evaluating their courses of 
study, listing those items which can 
be best learned out-of-doors and plan- 
ning the college program so that they 
are actually learning from outdoor 
experiences. 


College Camps 


Another significant phase in the 
outdoor education movement in New 
York State has been the development 
of college camps by faculty-student 
co-operation. The State Teachers Col- 
lege at Fredonia was the first to as- 
sume leadership in camping edu- 
cation for all of its students. A com- 
mittee of the student association 
working with a committee of the 
faculty located the site, surveyed its 
possibilities, planned its program, and 


*The Record, New York State College 


for Teachers at Buffalo, November 
1, 1946. 





raised funds for its purchase. This 
college now has a camp of 160 acres 
at a distance of ten miles from the 
college campus. Already a one-story 
lodge has been erected largely by 
faculty-student labor. This lodge has 
facilities for housing approximately 
50 students as overnight guests and 
the feeding of 300 students. The stu- 
dents voluntarily have included a 
regular tax for the support and up- 
keep of the camp. 

Already the camp has become a 
vital and challenging experience to 
students in attendance at Fredonia. 
The camp is used for both instruc- 
tional and recreational activities. The 
instructional activities are many and 
varied in kind. At the beginning of 
each college year all first-year men 
are taken to the camp for a period of 
three days. Here they receive instruc- 
tion on the techniques of group liv- 
ing in the out-of-doors, the use of 
camping facilities available and the 
place of the camp in the instructional 
program of the college. During the 
regular and summer sessions the sci- 
ence department offers a_ six-hour 
course in field biology which aims to 
give the student an acquaintance 
with fauna and flora of the Niagara 
Frontier. About one-half of the time 
of the course is spent in the field. 
Most of the field work is done within 
a radius of ten miles of the camp 
although the total field experience in- 
cludes at least one trip of about 100 
miles from this region. The work of 
the course includes the cataloging 
and classifying of trees and plant 
life located on the site; the relation- 
ships of plants to plants, animals to 
animals, and plants to animals; con- 
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servation of natural resources; and 
the economic importance of plants 
and animals to human life. The stu- 
dents have already identified and 
marked the existing varieties of trees 
and plants on the site, and have 
planted 50,000 new plants and trees 
for the further development of the 
site. 

This important work has all 
been done under the supervision of 
the science staff. It has been done on 
week ends and has included many 
projects related to the improvement 
of the lodge as well as the develop- 
ment of the site. The physical educa- 
tion department schedule of activities 
includes short trips and week ends at 
the lodge for recreational purposes. 
The program includes skiing, to- 
bogganing, snowshoeing, swimming, 
hiking, and related activities. Evi- 
dence of student interest can be ob- 
served when visiting the lodge store 
room where one finds about 60 pairs 
of skis, 25 toboggans, and a great 
many pairs of snowshoes. 

The State Teachers College at 
Plattsburgh was the next institution 
to do something about camping edu- 
cation in a vital way. Early in 1945 
a promising site was located by re- 
presentatives of the student-faculty 
association. Before action was taken 
by the house of delegates of this as- 
sociation, the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry was requested to 
send experts to Plattsburgh to survey 
and evaluate the educational possi- 
bilities of the proposed site. These 
experts found that the site possessed 
outstanding educational values, pro- 
vided much of its development was 
to be done, by the students. The re- 
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port indicated that some of the ad- 
vantages of this site were: “(1) an 
adequate supply of running water, 
with opportunity for the construction 
of a short dam which would create 
a small pool for bathing, or possibly 
water power; (2) diversity of forest 
cover; white pine, hemlock, red oak, 
white oak, white birch, hickory, and 
other species offer a wealth of pos- 
sible uses in nature crafts of all sorts, 
and for construction purposes; (3) 
topography; the hills and valleys of- 
fer opportunities for skiing and other 
winter activities, and excellent views 
of the surrounding mountainous 
country are obtained from several 
vantage points on the property; (4) 
existing logging roads make any part 
of the tract easily accessible from the 
entrance; (5) although seemingly re- 
mote from main highways, the area 
is easily reached by good dirt roads 
from the town of Lewis, which is on 
a main paved road.” 

After consideration of the report, 
the students through their house of 
delegates purchased the 654-acre tract 
of wooded land to serve as a camp- 
site and outdoor laboratory for the 
educational and recreational uses of 
the Plattsburgh State Teachers College 
students, alumni and faculty. The 
camp has been named “Twin Val- 
leys.” From its ledges there are fine 
views of Mt. Whiteface, Lake 
Champlain, the Bouquet River Val- 
ley, and the Elizabethtown-Keene 
Valley area mountains. The student 
association has voted to increase their 
student fees one dollar a semester to 
initiate camp projects. The faculty 
members voluntarily voted to create 


a special fund to be used for inci- 
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dental expenses conected with the de- 
velopment of Twin Valleys. The 
Class of 1946 subscribed $1040 for 
the beginning of a permanent con- 
struction project. 

The State Teachers College at 
Plattsburgh offers an elective course 
in camping education which aims to 
prepare future teachers for safe, com- 
fortable, and pleasant living in the 
open; to provide guided experiences 
in living and working as a responsi- 
ble member of the group; to reveal 
cultural and recreational resources of 
the forest; to reveal possibilities of 
outdoor materials and environment 
in teaching; to become acquainted 
with the important elements of con- 
servation education and its impor- 
tance to the national welfare; and to 
prepare the student for guiding chil- 
dren and youth groups in outdoor 
living. A recent visit to the college 
indicates that the course in camping 
education ranks high in student se- 
lection of electives. 

A third venture into the out-of- 
doors is now in progress at Cortland. 
For the past two years a joint com- 
mittee of the student and faculty 
groups have been inspecting proper- 
ties adjoining Labrador Pond. The 
site under consideration comprises 
approximately* 558 acres which in- 
clude two dwellings and a large tract 
of wooded land. This site joins an- 
other large tract of land owned by the 
State Conservation Department. This 
Department has indicated its willing- 
ness to make available the State tract 
for student use should the college be 
authorized to purchase the camp site 
under consideration. The science staff 
of the college is interested in this 





particular site, because Labrador 
Pond furnishes excellent instruction- 
al materials for field work in biology 
and geography. The site has been sur- 
veyed by members of the staff of New 
York State College of Forestry who 
have indicated that the site has unu- 
sual educational values provided that 
students assume the responsibility for 
its development. Options have been 
taken on the various tracts of land and 
the college has requested state monies 
for the purchase of the site. It is 
probable that an appeal may be made 
for local subscriptions provided the 
fiscal authorities do not appropriate 
state funds for this purpose. 

The action programs in outdoor 
education now sponsored by faculty- 
student groups in the State teachers 
colleges are indicative of teacher ed- 
ucation trends in New York State. 
The possibilities in this field of edu- 
cation are unlimited and_faculty- 
student interest is growing. The 
teacher preparing institutions will de- 
termine to a large extent the kind of 
teachers that will be serving in the 
public schools a decade from now. 
It is significant that substantial 
groups of students now in training 
are learning how to evaluate their 
courses to determine which units of 
instruction may best be taught in 
the out-of-doors. The next step in the 
program is for these students under 
faculty guidance to initiate, plan, and 
direct outdoor education projects 
with pupils in the campus schools 
of practice. It is most important that 
the teacher preparing institutions 
provide student experiences in out- 
door education that will be of such 
strength and quality as to offset mem- 
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ories of formal classrooms in which 
théy studied as children and adoles- 
cents. Future teachers who are ac- 
customed to use the outdoors in their 
own learning processes and have 
been taught the techniques of out- 
door education in the instruction of 
elementary school pupils during the 
practice teaching assignments will 
most likely pursue the outdoor edu- 
cation philosophy during their ca- 
reers as teachers. 

In addition to the instructional 
phases of the movement, outdoor ed- 
ucation offers rich possibilities in the 
field of human relations, among col- 
lege students, among college students 
and elementary school pupils, and 
among college students and the fac- 





ulty. Something happens to individ- 
uals in their attitudes toward one an- 
other when they live and learn to- 
gether in the natural environment of 
the out-of-doors. Living together co- 
operatively in the out-of-doors may 
help students and teachers find satis- 
factory solutions to some of our pres- 
ent-day perplexing problems in the 
fields of personality development, 
character training, inter-cultural edu- 
cation, and social adjustment. Out- 
door education offers a real challenge 
to those concerned with improving 
the quality of teacher education. 


HERMANN Cooper is Assistant Commis- 


sioner for Teacher Education, New 
York State Department of Education. 
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BOSSIE THE COW 


While we were on our 4-day trip we made 
friends with a Holstein cow whom we named 
Bossie. We were all scared of her and also 

the other cows until Chief Raul came up and 
showed us how to hold her. Later we all 
went up to Bossie and petted her. All the 


cows were scared of us and wouldn’t come 


near us. 
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IV. How rr works 














The Michigan Program in Action 


Micuican’s extensive outdoor re- 
sources have “developed in the minds 
of its citizens an appreciation of the 
relation of these resources to the 
health and happiness of the people. 
The abundance of lakes and streams, 
hills and valleys, and vast wooded 
tracts of land give opportunity for 
great numbers of people to seek the 
out-of-doors for better living. A grow- 
ing awareness that the out-of-doors 
should be used more extensively in 
the growing-up process of youth has 
led many to feel that there is need 
now for special effort in camping 
and outdoor education. The people 
recognize this, and, through the 
Legislature, are making available to 
public use great tracts of lands for 
recreation, group camping, and other 
kinds of educational ventures. This 
realization has also prompted the 
Departments of Public Instruction and 
Conservation to enter into a joint 
educational enterprise. The action, 
conceived by the State Educational 
Authority and the Director of Con- 
servation, proposes to bring together 
the resources of both agencies. The 
plan is intended to enable the people 


EUGENE B. ELLIOTT and 
JULIAN W. SMITH 


of Michigan to enter more fully into 
the possession, enjoyment, and use 
of these natural resources and the 
more complete cultivation of their 
endowments. Such a plan is designed 
to lead at once to improved process- 
es of education and the more com- 
plete development and wise utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of the 
state. 

In quest of ways to stimulate the 
growth and development of the com- 
plete person, many educators have, 
at length, perceived in the out-of- 
doors the existence of an environment 
of educational richness and promise. 
It is no longer controversial that the 
out-of-doors can supply a wealth of 
learning opportunities that surpass in 
a variety of ways, and implement in 
others, the academic materials with 
which the curricula of conventional 
schools are so often saturated. 

In a state like Michigan, with its 
versatility of resources, an outdoor 
educational curriculum of almost in- 
finite variety and opulence is availa- 
ble for the taking. How to proceed in 
the most sensible way in the educa- 
tional and social utilization of Michi- 
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gan’s out-of-doors is a question still 
to ‘be answered. There is much need 
for demonstration research and ex- 
perimentation in this field. From the 
standpoint of both education and 
conservation, it seems desirable that 
a large-scale inquiry should be car- 
ried forward and that outdoor edu- 
cation, with special emphasis upon 
camping and conservation, should be 
subjected to scientific scrutiny with 
respect to state planning and to local 
operations in the way of program, 
personnel, plant, and finance. 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
two state departments joined in an 
effort to attack the problems involved. 
In addition to use of the regular 
resources of the two departments, in- 
volving personnel and materials, ad- 
ditional emphasis is needed to stimu- 
late experimentation upon the regu- 
lar state functions of the depart- 
ments. A proposal was made to the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation whereby 
funds for experimental aspects of the 
program might be made available 
to supplement the resources already 
present. The W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, having long had an interest in 
camping and having conducted sever- 
al experiments in local communities, 
felt that there was sufficient promise 
and certain proved values in the pro- 
posed program. The Foundation de- 
cided to pass the responsibility on to 
the state agencies that would be 
largely responsible for state-wide 
study and application, and made a 
grant to carry forward such a proj- 
ect. 

It was proposed to approach the 
camping, conservation, and outdoor 
education problem by enlarging the 
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Experimental Division of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, 
School Camping, and Outdoor Edu- 
cation of the Department of Public 
Instruction to embrace the joint ex- 
perimental project, and to associate 
it more directly with the continued 
effort of the department in the har- 
monization and co-ordination of 
those areas concerned with the health 
and better living of people. This fit- 


ted 


well into the state pattern be- 


cause the schools of the state were 
already co-operating with the de- 
partment in carrying forward the 
division mentioned, and were shar- 
ing in its financing by making some 
funds available to the State Board 
of Education. This had been done 
through an appropriation by the 
Michigan High School Athletic As- 
sociation representing all the second- 
ary schools of the state and approved 
by the Michigan Secondary School 
Principals. 

The general objectives first listed 
were: 


1. 


Research in outdoor education 
and camping 


. Development of more effective 


avenues of education in the wise 
use of natural resources 


. Provision for consultant service 


to schools and the other agencies 
interested in camping and out- 
door education and conservation 
education 


. Advice to boards of education in 


the acquisition and lease of 
properties as permitted by the 
Legislature under Act 170, P.A. 
1945 


. Consultative and stimulatory ef- 


forts in related teacher educa- 
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tion through existing teacher 
education agencies 
6. Development, insofar as possi- 
ble, of an appropriate program 
of adult education and _ recrea- 
tion through existing facilities, 
whether school-owned or under 
the direction of the Conserva- 
tion Department 
. Stimulation of experimentation 
in the various types of school 
camping and outdoor education, 
especially the use schools can 
make of state lands in such pro- 
grams. 

8. Development of Departmental 
action with other agencies of 
state government that have a 
common interest in outdoor ed- 
ucation and camping 

The work of the camping and out- 

door education phase of the whole 
program got under way about Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. An Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed to explore the 
many possibilities of action and to 
co-ordinate the efforts of many 
groups. Included on the Committee 
were school administrators, represent- 
atives of colleges, and other organiza- 
tions, such as the Michigan United 
Conservation Clubs, the Department 
of Social Welfare, the Huron-Clin- 
ton Metropolitan Authority, the State 
Department of Health, the State 
High School Athletic Association, the 
State Y.M.C.A., the Michigan Rec- 
reation Association, the Michigan 
Press Association, the Michigan Tour- 
ist Council, and members of the De- 
partments of Public Instruction and 
Conservation. For the development 
of administrative policies and oper- 
ational methods, a small committee 
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was made up of members of the De 
partments of Public Instruction and 
Conservation. The staff included the 
Chief of the Experimental Division 
of Health, Physical Education, Rec- 
reation, School Camping, and Out- 
door Education, and a consultant in 
conservation furnished by the De- 
partment of Conservation, with many 
other members of both departments 
serving as technical staff whenever 
needed. A number of sub-committees 
were created to study special prob- 
lems, the main ones being a camping 
committee, an outdoor education 
committee from the Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Association, and a 
conservation education committee. 

Early in the program a tentative 

list of long-time objectives was agreed 
upon to make more definite the gen- 
eral objectives listed above. They 
are as follows: 

I. Better utilization of natural re- 
sources and the outdoors in pro- 
viding real and direct learning 
experiences 
A. Development of effective pol- 

icies of interaction between 

the Departments of Public 

Instruction and Conservation 

B. Greater use of the state’s na- 

ural resources by the schools. 

in enriching the curriculum 

1. State lands for explora- 

tion, camping, field trips, 
excursions 

2. Parks, recreation areas,. 

and other state lands for 

community recreation pro- 

grams 

. Use by the schools of nat- 

ural resources and the 

services of state agencies, 


w 
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especially the Department 
of Conservation 

4. An expanded adult edu- 
cation program in the 
wise use of natural re- 
sources 


Il. Experimentation and_ research 
A. Extension of the curricu- 
lum through school camping 
1. Demonstration and obser- 
vation of programs in ex- 
isting camps, such as St. 
Mary’s Lake, Clear Lake, 
Indian Lake, and others 
2. Stimulaticn of local com- 
munity schools to use the 
out-of-doors more effec- 
tively in the learning proc- 
ess 
B. Research 
1. Desirable school camping 
facilities 
. Camping programs that 
are a part of the curricu- 
lum 
3. Acquisition of sites and 
the administrative units to 
be involved 
4. Camp administration costs. 
5. Legal aspects of financ- 
ing by school districts 


bo 


6. Training of teachers and 
counselors 
7. Co-ordination of educa- 


tional camping with ex- 
isting camping programs. 
C. Pilot school camping pro- 
grams 
1. Use of state lands for 
school camping 
. School camps on land 
owned by school dis- 
tricts, especially in  rela- 


NR 





tion to adjoining or near- 
by state lands 

3. More extended use of ex- 
isting camps, such as CCC 
Camps, private and social 
agency camps, or others 
that may be made avail- 
able by individuals or or- 
ganizations 

4. Day camping by schools 
and community recreation 
departments 

5. Outpost and travel camp- 
ing, using state resources. 
Study the possibilities of 
youth hostels 

6. Summer camps for youth 
groups such as 4-H clubs, 
Junior Farm Bureaus, and 
others 

7. More extended use of 
state group camping facil- 
ities by families, commu- 
nity groups, and organi- 
zations 


Il. Training of teachers 
A. The participation of teacher 


training institutions in a 
camping program, used as a 
laboratory for human growth 
and development and a train- 
ing camp for counselors and 
teachers 


. Joint camping programs with 


schools, combining teacher 
education and school camp- 


ing 


. Short-time conferences and 


workshops for teachers and 
camp leaders. 


. On-campus conferences and 


workshops in camping and 
outdoor education 
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IV. Appropriate publications and 
materials 


A. 


C. 
D. 


E. 


A stimulating bulletin on 
The Schools Go Out-of- 
Doors 


. Outline of available state and 


local facilities for public and 
school use for camping and 
outdoor education 

School camping brochure. 
Special materials on outdoor 
education for school use. 


Bibliographies 


V. Determination of policies and 
possible legislation 


A. 


Procedures for using state 
lands for camping by school 
districts 


. Financing camping by larger 


school units 

1. Desirable administration 
patterns for financing 
school camping 

. Funds from local schools. 

. Other sources of revenue. 

. Authority of camp boards 
to make budgets and dis- 
burse funds 

5. Responsibility of county 

board of supervisors and 


other governmental units 


NR 
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. Co-ordination of state super- 


visory and regulatory func- 

tions with respect to camp- 

ing 

1. Health Department 

2. State Education Author- 
ity 

3. Social Welfare Depart- 
ment 

4. Possibility of vesting the 
authority in one agency 


. Liability with respect to 


teachers and students partici- 


Vi. 


Vil. 





pating in camping and out- 
door education programs. 

Service to schools and commu- 

nities 

A. Consultant and technical 
service to community school 
systems with respect to the 
development of camping and 
the private groups and other 
agencies engaged in such pro- 
grams 

B. Working relationship with 
the Michigan Secondary 
School Association through 
joint committees such as the 
Outdoor Education Com- 
mittee 

C. Co-operation with the Michi- 
gan Recreation Association 
in developing carnping pro- 
grams 

D. Special services to the five 
communities with  experi- 
mental agricultural and con- 
servation programs in co-op- 
eration with the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation 

E. Special service to the pilot 
programs of the Community 
School Service Project 

F. Co-operation with the Parks 
and Recreation Division of 
the Conservation Department 
in extending the use of state 
lands by schools 

National influence 

A. Knowledge of, and informa- 
tion about, the operation of 
other similar programs 
throughout the nation 

B. Attendance and participation 
in national conferences in- 
volving the leaders in these 
fields 
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C. Co-operation with the pro- 
grams of National Camp, 
Life Camps, Inc. 


Legal Background of School 
Camping in Michigan 


The advent of camping as a part 
of the educational program of the 
community school was recognized 
by the Michigan Legislature in 1945 
when it enacted Act 170, enabling 
school districts to purchase, main- 
tain, and equip camps to carry out 
an educational and recreational pro- 
gram. The Act took into account the 
fact that schools might wish to join 
in a camping program to serve a 
larger area than was usually covered 
by the individual schools and made 
provisions for such a joint endeavor. 
Local schools in the state may thus 
recognize camping as an_ essential 
part of the curriculum in expending 
school funds for this program. 

Act 170, P.A. 1945 added the fol- 
lowing sections to Chapter V, Part II 
of the School Code. 

Sec. 33. The board of education of any 
school district except primary school dis- 
tricts may operate and maintain a camp 
or camps for resident and non-resident 
pupils for recreational and instructional 
purposes; or may co-operate with the 
board of another school district or the 
governing body of any other municipality 
of the state or with individuals in the op- 
eration and maintenance of such camps 
in any manner in which they may mutu- 
ally agree. 

Sec. 34. The board or boards shall deter- 
mine the age and other entrance require- 
ments for pupils attending the camp 
program. Fees may be charged both resi- 
dent and non-resident pupils attending 
the camp or camps to cover all of the 
operation and maintenance costs of the 
program: Provided, That such programs 
shall be operated without profit. The 
costs of a camp program shall not be 
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included in the determination of the per 

capita costs of the regular school program 

of any school district. 

Sec. 35. The board or boards may acquire, 
equip and maintain the necessary facil- 
ities and employ the necessary persons for 
the operation of the camp program which 
may be conducted on property located 
either within or outside the territorial 
limits of the school district. The board 
or boards are hereby authorized to accept 
private contributions to be used exclu- 
sively for the operation of such camp or 
camps as may be established under this 
act. Camps may be conducted on property 
under the custody and management of 
the school district; on other public prop- 
erty under the custody of the state, the 
federal government, the state board of 
education, or any county, township, city 
or village with its consent; or on private 
property with the consent of the owner. 
This recognition of school camp- 

ing by the Michigan Legislature 

prompted the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to give leadership and 
assistance to schools interested. Camp- 

ing became one of the activities in a 

new Experimental Division  estab- 

lished in the Department of Public 

Instruction in 1945, known as the 

Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 

tion, School Camping, and Outdoor 

Education Project. So much interest 

developed in the first year that it led 

to an enlargement of the Division to 
include the Camping and Outdoor 

Education Study described previously 

in this article. 

Camping has been prominent in 
Michigan for many years because of 
the large number of private and pub- 
lic camps. The great increase in the 
number and kinds of camps, and the 
attendant large groups of children 
and adults, necessitated state policies 
and regulations to protect the health 
and welfare of those involved. In 
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1944, the Michigan Legislature en- 
acted the law, Act 47, which vested 
in the Social Welfare Department 
the responsibility for licensing child 
welfare agencies and for regulating 
and supervising the care and place- 
ment of minor children. The law 
was interpreted to include the licens- 
ing of camps in the state. The De- 
partment of Social Welfare has au- 
thority at any time to investigate and 
examine the conditions of any home 
or other licensed place, as well as to 
examine the books. The acceptance 
for board and care of five or more 
children under 17 years of age and 
living apart from their parents, rela- 
tives, or legal guardians, primarily 
during the summer months, consti- 
tutes a camp as far as the licensing 
function is concerned. 

The Department of Health may 
visit any licensee to advise on mat- 
ters affecting the health of children 
and to inspect the sanitation of the 
building. As school camps develop, 
it will mean that three state depart- 
ments will have legal responsibilities 
—that is Social Welfare, Health, and 
Education. As time goes on, there 
will be need for much co-ordination 
and possibly a simplification of this 
program. 

Teacher Training for 
Outdoor Education 

Michigan’s interest in camping and 
outdoor education has centered much 
attention on the problems of pre- 
service and in-service training of 
teachers. There have been significant 
beginnings in the training of a few 
leaders, and plans are under way for 
including many others. Camping ad- 
ministration and counselor courses 





have been offered for some time in 
several Michigan colleges and uni- 
versities, but actual on-the-job train- 
ing is more recent. Michigan has been 
fortunate in having several leaders 
and teachers attend National Camp 
of Life Camps, Inc. over a period of 
years. The W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion scholarships have _ stimulated 
some of this excellent training at 
National Camp, and several of these 
leaders now have made significant 
contributions to camping in Michi- 
gan. Some of the specific efforts in 
training by camps and institutions are 
described briefly. 

Clear Lake Camp, under the di- 
rection of Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo. In Febru- 
ary, 1945, Western Michigan College 
of Education and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation entered into a jointly 
sponsored five-year experiment for 
seeking more effective ways of train- 
ing teachers, particularly in camping 
and outdoor education, as well as for 
better understanding of child growth 
and development. The experiment 
was set up to provide opportunity for 
teachers, preservice and in-service, to 
live with children in a school camp- 
ing setting. Fifth-, sixth-, and sev- 
enth-grade pupils from neighboring 
communities lived together in camp 
for two-week periods, and the pro- 
gram is a part of the elementary cur- 
riculum of the co-operating schools. 
The pupils come as classes and are 
accompanied by their teachers. The 
objectives of the experiment are: 

1. To study the feasibility and 
worth-whileness cf school camping 
and outdoor education as an exten- 
sion of the public school curriculum 
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2. To seek to determine whether 
teachers, and particularly beginning 
teachers, are better because they have 
spent a week or two with pupils in a 
camping environment. 

The opportunities of the camping 
experience take place as a part of the 
course of human growth and devel- 
opment, coming during the latter por- 
tion of the sophomore and junior 
years. A few days are spent at camp 
as participant observers, the college 
students living with the campers and 
participating with them in the pro- 
gram. The camp staff then has a num- 
ber of meetings with the student 
teachers. Another opportunity is fur- 
nished when a student, while doing 
his directed teaching during his sen- 
ior year, may live at the camp one or 
two weeks. There is also offered a 
two-week credit course in camping 
and outdoor education, which is of- 
ten elected by physical education ma- 
jors and minors. In the past, there 
have been summer workshops in 
camping and outdoor education; 
in 1947 there will be one of six weeks 
duration, carrying six hours of gradu- 
ate or undergraduate credit. Through- 
out the year, there are many confer- 
ences and workshops for teachers and 
administrators as well as some spon- 
sored by outside agencies. 

St. Mary’s Lake, Battle Creek. The 
St. Mary’s Lake Camp is under the 
direction of a camp board made up 
of representatives of schools and other 
groups in Calhoun County. The 
schools of the county participate in 
a year-round camping program, the 
groups of pupils and their teachers 

coming for a two-week period. The 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade groups 
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were chosen first, but other grades 
and groups have been included from 
time to time. Some of the opportuni- 
ties for teacher-training are as fol- 
lows: 
1. Visiting fellowships at the camp 
for periods of a month or more 

2. Students from a field course in 
community relations, Michigan 
State College, spend a month 
at camp 

3. Summer workshops for Michi- 
gan State College 

4. Short-period training sessions for 
teachers or administrators, as 
well as for local schools that 
may be contemplating a camp- 
ing program 

5. In-service training of teachers 
of the schools of the county 
participating in the camping pro- 
gram. This probably is a most 
significant feature of teacher 
training at St. Mary’s Lake 
Camp because it involves 
throughout the year, for two- 
week periods, many _ teachers 
who, in reality, serve as mem- 
bers of the camp staff. 

6. There are many conferences and 
short-time workshops through- 
out the year for teachers and ad- 
ministrators and other groups. 


Other Teacher Training 
Opportunities 


Central Michigan College and 
Northern Michigan College provide 
opportunities for teacher training at 
the Apple Blossom Camp and Indian 
Lake Camp, respectively. Northern 
Michigan College also plans a work- 
shop at the Bay Cliff Camp during 
the summer of 1947, and Central 





























Michigan College will conduct a 
month’s workshop at a camp. The 
University of Michigan Fresh Air 
Camp provides unique opportunities 
for special social study. Wayne Uni- 
versity also has carried on summer 
camp sessions for special groups. 
Michigan State College has extended 
its recreation curriculum to include 
courses in camping and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Wayne University, 
Albion College, and others have 
camping courses. 

Teacher training institutions have 
co-operated with the Conservation 
Department in providing a two- 
week credit course each year at 
the Higgins Lake Training School, 
involving conservation and outdoor 
education. The Camping and Out- 
door Education Study is planning for 
several short-term workshops and 
training conferences for the summer 
of 1947 to be held throughout the 
state. A good beginning in teacher 
training has been made, but much 
more will be done as time goes on. 
Clear Lake Camp, St. Mary’s Lake 
Camp, Indian Lake Camp, and oth- 
ers are serving as pilot and labora- 
tory programs in demonstration §re- 
search on camp curricula and teacher 
training. 


Local Programs of Outdoor 
Education and Camping 


In Michigan the whole emphasis 
on outdoor education and camping 
has been on the extension of the cur- 
riculum of the school and its enrich- 
ment through use of the out-of-doors. 
There is no prescribed pattern of 
camping or any other form of out- 
door education that is being urged 


or recommended for all schools. 
Rather, the approach has been to sug- 
gest that each school use the out-of- 
doors to meet its local needs, build- 
ing upon the program already in op- 
eration and adding to the school 
plant the natural laboratory which 
lies outside the walls of the build- 
ing. Consequently, many patterns and 
avenues for enrichment of the cur- 
riculum are taking form. 

Schools having an unusual interest 
and desiring to move forward in ex- 
perimentation in outdoor education 
and camping were chosen as pilot 
communities by the Camping and 
Outdoor Education Study. The local 
programs can best be described by 
outlining some of the patterns and 
schools and by brief descriptions of 
some programs already under way. 


Outdoor Education and School 
Camping Patterns in Michigan 


1. Camp property owned by a 
school or group of schools. A board 
of education in Michigan, under Act 
170, P.A. 1945, may purchase prop- 
erty and build a camp in the same 
manner as it would the regular 
school plant. The same thing might 
be done by a group of schools in a 
united effort. An illustration of this 
situation is Cadillac, Michigan. Some 
years ago the board of education pur- 
chased suitable property for a school 
camp. Some buildings have been 
erected and there has been a sum- 
mer camping program for the schcols 
and other youth groups for some 
time. The program is now being ex- 
tended to include more youth and 
to identify it more closely with the 
school program. Some of the build- 
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ings may be winterized so that at 
least a limited amount of camping 
may be done during the regular 
school year. A number of other 
school districts in Michigan already 
own tracts of land that may be de- 
veloped for extended camping pro- 
grams. 

2. Camp property owned by a gov- 
ernmental unit. There are a number 
of camps owned or under the direc- 
tion of a local governmental agency, 
such as the board of supervisors of 
the county park board. In some in- 
stances, the agency acquired a CCC 
Camp from the Federal Government. 
In this kind of a situation, the facil'- 
ties can be made available to the 
whole county; in some instances, they 
will accommodate all youth agencies 
interested in camping, in addition to 
the school camping programs. A new 
and unique situation of this kind was 
found at the Indian Lake Camp 
Iron County, Michigan. This camp 
is located on a beautiful lake in a 
virgin maple forest, has splendid fa- 
cilities constructed by the CCC, and 
is now owned by the county under 
the direction of a park board. The 
camp was about to be sold a few 
months ago, but a few far-sighted 
community leaders saw the possibil- 


ities of keeping it for the youth of , 


the county. It was turned over to a 
committee which planned and de- 
veloped a complete camping program 
during the summer of 1946 for the 
schools of Iron County and other 
youth agencies. Northern State 
Teachers College co-operated in the 
plan and combined the program of 
camping with counselor training. The 
schools, under authority of the new 
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camping law, paid for instructional 
costs for each person, while a cost 
fee was paid by parents for food. A 
much more elaborate program is be- 
ing planned for 1947, and it is ex- 
pected that some of the buildings will 
be winterized for year-round camp- 
ing. Nearly 500 youth of Iron County 
last year had the privilege of educa- 
tional camping because the public 
saw the need and because some lead- 
ers saw the possibilities for using 
the resources already available with- 
out any appreciable outlay of cash. 
Such a situation could be possible 
in many sections throughout the 
country. 

3. Camps owned by private or 
community agencies which are made 
available for school camps. There are 
several instances where private foun- 
dations, such as the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, the Mott Foundation, 
and others have made a camp avail- 
able for the use of schools. Many of 
the schools of southwestern Michigan 
have had experience by using the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Camps at 
Pine Lake, Clear Lake, and St. 
Mary’s Lake. At the present time, 
St. Mary’s Lake Camp is leased to a 
camp board.in Calhoun County, and 
an extensive year-round camping pro- 
gram has been carried on for the 
schools. The Mott Foundation has 
provided a camp for Flint for a num- 
ber of years. In the past, camping has 
been a summer activity, but plans 
are now under way for extending the 
program over a longer period and 
making it more largely a part of the 
regular school program. 

Another variation in this category 
of camping is a camp which was 
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purchased and developed by the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association and other 
community clubs connected with the 
Tappan Junior High School, Ann 
Arbor. The deed to the camp is held 
by the board of education, but inter- 
ested community groups are still par- 
ticipating in further development and 
expansion of its use. A most success- 
ful program has been conducted for 
a number of summers, and the school 
is now attempting to expand its pro- 
gram to include more youth and a 
broader range of educational activi- 
ties. 

One of the newest projects in an 
active stage of development is a camp 
for Saginaw County. A piece of 
land has been given by interested citi- 
zens of St. Charles, Michigan, and 
the plan is being carried forward 
through the co-operation of the Lions 
Club of that city, the County School 
Commissioner, and other interested 
groups. The site has already been ap- 
proved by the Michigan Department 
of Health, and plans for development 
of a camp that will serve large num- 
bers of youth, especially rural groups, 
are now under way. 

4. A camp under the direction of a 
college. There are a number of situa- 
tions where a college or university 
owns or operates a camp, combining 
teacher training in a camp situation. 
In some cases, groups of schools in 
the region served by the college have 
the opportunity of participating in 
camping. A situation of this kind is 
found at Clear Lake Camp, where 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has 
leased the camp to Western Michigan 
College of Education. Other teacher 
training institutions having camps 


are Northern Michigan College of 
Education with the Bay Cliff Camp, 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion with the Apple Blossom Camp, 
the University of Michigan with its 
Fresh Air Camp, and others. In all 
of these cases, plans are now under 
way for extending the use of the 
camp to include more youth and 
identify it more closely with the edu- 
cational program of the school and 
the teacher training program of the 
institution involved. 

5. Camps used co-operatively with 
youth agencies, social agencies, and 
schools. In some communities, camps 
built by groups such as the 4-H Clubs, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A.,, Camp Fire 
Girls, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
others can be made available part of 
the time for school use. This will 
make better use of facilities and will, 
in some cases, co-ordinate the efforts 
of many agencies. A number of 
such situations are already possible in 
Michigan, and steps are being taken 
toward extending the camping pro- 
gram in this manner. 


6. The use of state lands for camp- 
ing. The greatest possible opportu- 
nity for extending camping to large 
numbers of youth will be the use of 
state-owned facilities which, in 
Michigan, are under the direction of 
the Conservation Department. These 
will include recreation areas, game 
areas, group camps, and other state 
lands. Consideration is being given 
now to the development of policies so 
that such lands may be available to 
schools. It is possible, in some cases, 
that schools may be able to erect 
temporary buildings; in other in- 
stances, camps already maintained 
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and operated by the Conservation De- 
‘partment can be made available for 
the use of schools. Two or three sig- 
nificant developments will illustrate 
this pattern. The schools of Huron 
County, Michigan, the 4-H Clubs, 
and other agencies are developing a 
camping program for the county. A 
group camp is being developed by 
the Conservation Department at 
Sleeper State Park, and plans are 
now under way for the use of the 
camp by the schools for some periods. 
This program will become a part of 
the regular program of the schools. 

Another illustration is at Allegan, 
Michigan, where the schools are 
working with the Conservation De- 
partment in the use of state lands for 
school camping for a number of the 
schools in that county. A group camp 
already there may possibly be used 
by both the schools and the Michigan 
United Sportsmen Clubs. 

The schools of Menominee County 
are making plans for using the facil- 
ities of the group camp at Wells State 
Park. This park is a beautiful site 
and well located for camping, and 
can be used for periods in the sum- 
mer, early fall, and late spring. 

The board of education of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, is, at the present 
time, considering ways whereby 
school groups may use some of the 
facilities of the group camps in the 
Yankee Springs area. These facilities 
are extensive enough so that school 
groups can use them in addition to 
the general public. This is an excel- 
lent illustration of how facilities al- 
ready in existence can be more widely 
enjoyed. 

7. Day camping. Day camping is 
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possible and will then reach nearly 
every school program, as well as rec- 
reation departments, social agencies, 
and other organizations. It is a sim- 
ple way of utilizing the out-of-doors 
to supplement ‘classroom instruction, 
in addition to providing for the de- 
velopment of outdoor skills and to 
making possible many direct learn- 
ing experiences. There have been a 
number of day camp programs in 
operation, but special effort is now 
being made to extend them for great- 
er use by schools and other agencies. 

The schools of Van Buren County, 
Michigan, are planning to use the 
Van Buren State Park for day camp- 
ing and outdoor study. Plans are un- 
der way by which schools will trans- 
port student groups and their teach- 
ers to the park for the day. The park 
executive will work with the schools 
in making the best use of all the fa- 
cilities in learning situations. 

The Recreation Department of 
Pontiac and several other local agen- 
cies are planning to make use of 
some of the excellent facilities of the 
state recreation areas near by for an 
extended day camping program in 
connection with summer recreation. 
This is a significant development in 
community recreation. It should 
point the way for greater use of 
Michigan’s outdoor attractions. 

The schools at Dowagiac have op- 
erated a successful day camp for a 
number of years.and are planning to 
extend the program to a more in- 
clusive type of school camping. 

Many other communities will be- 
gin with day camping as a simple, 
yet effective, means for extending the 
curriculum. 
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8. School forests. There are many 
tracts of land in Michigan under the 
direction of schools, known as school 
forests. Such lands are made available 
to schools for reforestation. They con- 
stitute a valuable resource for out- 
door education, serving as a labora- 
tory of the school. In some cases, 
simple camping facilities are con- 
structed for use of school groups. 
Science classes have made excellent 
use of school forests. Several schools 
are searching for additional ways to 
provide direct learning experiences. 

Muskegon, Michigan, has a school 
farm which includes a forest. The 
school conservation club has made 
frequent use of it and ways are be- 
ing worked out to include a broader 
educational program. 

The Spalding Township School, 
Powers, Michigan, plans to build 
camp facilities in its school forests. 
School groups, as well as Boy Scouts 
and other youth groups, then can use 
it for short or more extended periods. 

Big Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
others are experimenting in extending 
the use of their school forests. There 
are several hundred such school for- 
ests in the state which offer great 
possibilities for real outdoor expe- 
riences. 

9. The school site as an outdoor 
laboratory. Some boards of educa- 
tion, in acquiring new school sites, 
are selecting those that include wood- 
lots or land suitable for the develop- 
ment of a natural setting. Such a 
combination of facilities will pro- 
vide for outdoor education and camp- 
ing as a part of the community school 
program. 

Waterford Township, near Ponti- 
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ac, has a thirty-acre tract where a 
new school will be built. Twenty 
acres of the land are wooded, with a 
stream flowing through the area. The 
school staff and a community group 
are planning for the use of this site 
to include many forms of outdoor 
education, camping, and recreation. 
10. Travel camps and excursions. 
A very possible type of outdoor edu- 
cation and camping for schools, rec- 
reation departments, and other 
youth agencies, is the excursion. 
Some schools now provide buses or 
station-wagons which transport stu- 
dents to places of unusual interest. 
One pattern is to provide a staff, 
perhaps a fine teacher or recreation 
leader, making the program a part 
of the offering of the school. Usually 
such trips are taken in the summer 
and combine both education and 
wholesome recreation. Dowagiac 
sponsored a summer excursion cover- 
ing a large portion of Northern Michi- 
gan and giving the participants an op- 
portunity to camp in many of the 
state parks. The whole trip, made 
for a nominal sum, included boys 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. 

A group of boys from Midland, 
with competent instructors, took an 
extensive canoe trip. Central Michi- 
gan College sponsored an excursion 
covering several Western _ states. 
There are many other schools that 
are conducting similar types of activi- 
ties. 

11. Clubs and special activities. 
Many secondary schools have or- 
ganized clubs according to the spe- 
cial interests of students. Among 
them are: 


Hunting and fishing 




















Bird study 
Nature study 
Fly tying 
Bait casting 
Rifle clubs 
Archery clubs 
Camera clubs 
Arts and crafts 
Riding clubs 
Hiking clubs 
Junior sportsmen clubs 
Hobby clubs 
Guide clubs 
Science clubs 
Taxidermy 
One of the most interesting new 
developments is the organization of 
guide clubs. Some clubs are already 
under way in Baldwin, Roscommon, 
Mio, Newago, Gaylord and Kings- 
ford. The following general outline 
will describe the nature of the club: 
I. Purpose 
A. Development of skills— 
woodcraft, building a fire, 
finding directions, use of a 
canoe, preparation of food, 
and other skills 
B. Obtain knowledge of the ter- 
ritory in which the commu- 
nity is located 
1. Historical background and 
lore 
2. Knowledge of woods and 
streams 
3. Study of game habitat 
C. Being of assistance to the lo- 
cal community in providing 
for tourists, hunters, and fish- 
ermen 
D. Provide income during the 
vacations, week ends, and 
summer months 
Il. Activities 
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A. Exploration and study of 
hunting and fishing territory 

B. Development of skills, clean- 
ing game, deer drives, fly cast- 
ing, etc. 

C. Study of the nature and habi- 

tat of game animals and fish 


HI. Administration 
A. Establishment of co-operative 
working relationship with 
resorts, hotels, etc., in the 
; use of guides 
B. Co-operate with other local 
services, such as restaurants, 
garages, hotels, etc., that 
would be desired by tourists 
IV. Qualifications for membership 
and procedures 
A. It might be a club of boys. 
B. It might include both boys 
and girls of high school age. 
C. A plan might be worked out 
with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the Con- 
servation Department for giv- 
ing recognition or certificates 
for attainment. 
V. Resources 
A. Printed materials from the 
Conservation Department and 
other agencies concerned with 
wild life 
B. Visual aids 
C. Consultant services from state 
departments 
There have been other successful 
clubs and special activities. Among 
the most popular are fly tying, rifle 
clubs, Audubon clubs, taxidermy 
clubs, and junior conservation groups. 
Schools are assisted by the Camping 
and Outdoor Education Study in the 
organization and development of 
such activities. 
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12. Extended use of field work and 
other forms of out-of-classroom ac- 
tivities. Several schools are develop- 
ing better techniques and _ teacher 
skills in conducting out-of-classroom 
learning. One of the most interesting 
series of experiments is in agricul- 
ture and soil conservation. Through 
funds made available by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, five schools— 
Wayland, Olivet, W. K. Kellogg 
School (Augusta), Nashville, and 
Middleville—are developing a com- 
munity program. A staff member is 
employed to work with students and 
adult groups in developing good ag- 
ricultural and soil conservation prac- 
tices as a part of the community 
school program. 

13. Other plans. There are a num- 
ber of other schools in Michigan en- 
gaging in outdoor education and 








camping activities that combine some 
of these patterns. Some have not yet 
located a site and other resources, 
others are working with the staff of 
the Camping and Outdoor Education 
Project to determine ways of action. 
Many others have occasional activi- 
ties, such as week-end camps, excur- 
sions and field trips. 

It seems evident to educators that 

activities similar to those outlined 
must result in wiser and wider use 
of Michigan’s natural resources, and 
must bring keener enjoyment to her 
citizens. 
Eucexe B. Evuiorr is Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State 
of Michigan. Julian W. Smith is 
Chief of the Experimental Division 
of Health, Physical Education, Rec- 
reation, Outdoor Education, and 
Camping of the Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
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IV. How rr works 











A Outdoors Environment 


Curriculum 


Ir does not take a Socrates to con- 
clude that there is such a thing as 
out-of-school learning. Learning situ- 
ations arise on the family picnic, in 
meeting the comings and goings of 
the weather, when washing camp 
dishes, when raising chickens, in fact 
in any outdoor living _ situation, 
whether in the home yard, the neigh- 
borhood forest, or throughout the 
community. The in-school or ivory 
towered curriculum that does not 
recognize out-of-school stimuli is deal- 
ing with chaff instead of the kernels 
of education. 

The Bill of Rights was written at 
a time when the outdoor chores for 
youth were taken for granted. The 
machine, the herding into cities, the 


softness of modern living, and other ° 


factors of incubated environments 
have stolen these opportunities. It 
has taken place so gradually and si- 
lently that we are oblivious of the 
fencing-in process. To regain our 
pioneer freedoms, a constructive plan 
for a natural environment program 
that fits our day and age, is offered 
with the idea that it become the heart 
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and soul of the educational rights of 
youth. 

The proposal will be daring 
enough to do away with the idea 
that the school program should be 
limited to a subject-centered curricu- 
lum. We will have to be bold enough 
to take one complete and generous 
block of time from the academic 
week. We must have faith enough 
in the enterprise that we do not feel 
that it is necessary to see if the ad- 
venture includes such current text- 
book topics as the molecular theory, 
how things fall, safety in travel, what 
“weather” means, the anatomy of the 
crayfish, French verbs, skin and cloth- 
ing, Napoleon crossing the Alps (or 
was it Hannibal) and the other units 
that “must” be covered on that fate- 
ful day. This is going to be a bold 
event. 

What Outdoor Education 
Really Means 

Since we live in a democracy, the 
teacher will make an announcement 
somewhat as follows: “I would like 
to present a plan for an educational 
experiment. There is a rumor around 
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that you would learn as much from 
one day in a well-planned outdoors 
program as you would on one day 
in school. If half of the class is will- 
ing to volunteer to take part in a 
worth-while outdoor program for 
one day per week, for a school year 
maybe, the other half can carry on 
indoors as generations have before. 
The “Special Credit Committee” 
have agreed to give tests to determine 
whether you have completed, in terms 
of needs, your quota of educational 
growth. You will determine what 
the outdoor project shall be and you 
alone will determine whether you 
volunteer to be a part of it. The 
Credit Committee will be the sole 
judge as to whether you satisfy all 
requirements for graduation, or pass- 
ing on to the next class. 

“Student research committees will 
canvass such outdoor community 
problems as the following: farm co- 
operatives, recreational needs, poul- 
try farming, the outdoor needs of 
youth, safety survey, lumbering, 
building a house, apprenticeship on 
a dairy farm, conservation, public 
school camp. You may discover more 
critical outdoor needs for your school 
district. In a democracy, effective 
planning results only when the peo- 
ple involved take part. The oppor- 
tunity of democracy carries responsi- 
bility. If you decide to co-operate in 
the project, you will select the prob- 
lem that interests you most. Your 
committee will investigate their se- 
lected problem to discover how it ap- 
plies to everyday living. They will 
interview \eaders of the neighborhood 
to find their attitudes. They may wish 
to interview authorities, such as the 
state forester or the county farm 





agent. This period of research is 
known as collaboration in order to 
bring together community educa- 
tional materials for resource use. The 
various community needs will be 
presented by each committee to your 
entire group. We will take a week to 
make this survey of community needs. 
You will then vote on which of these 
problems to tackle first. We will then 
spend the rest of the year, or as long 
as may be necessary, in working to- 
gether on this chosen problem. Sup- 
pose that the concensus of opinion is 
that a Community Camp for Youth 
is the greatest need. 

“The next step is to set up stand- 
ards of procedure. This will be a new 
adventure in learning. You will have 
to satisfy your teachers, principal, 
and school committee that you have 
a worthy plan. Here are some ques- 
tions which you will need to an- 
swer. How many students should par- 
ticipate if work is going to be effect- 
ive? Will present grades (or what?) 
determine the qualifications of stu- 
dents who will take part in this 
project? Must they have had camp- 
ing experience? How are you going 
to elect from the list of volunteers? 
What is a feasible plan for financing 
the complete project? What are the 
requirements of a camp area? What 
is necessary in the way of equip- 
ment for a public school camp? What 
is your plan for food? Will it be a 
work camp? Will there be study? 
When? Will there be play? Shall 
there be a faculty leader? A treas- 
urer? A secretary? A program com- 
mittee? What are you going to do 
about discipline problems? What is 
the best way to arrive at definite 
conclusions? Here again commit- 
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tees go to work to obtain the best 
answers to present to the whole 
group. (P. S. My experience is that 

students are not afraid to face a 

challenge to tackle a tough situation, 

that they are idealists, and that they 
rise to community service). 

Volunteer Participants. Now that 
we know what the project is and the 
standards of procedure, we must de- 
termine who will be selected from 
the list of volunteers. Before doing 
this, it is only fair to restate the deci- 
sions. 

“Your decision to spend at least 
one day a week in a constructive com- 
munity undertaking has merit. It is 
your opinion that selected boys and 
girls constructing a camp for the 
community is the performance of a 
civic duty in a democracy. You have 
indicated that it is a worthy educa- 
tional undertaking. You are crusad- 
ers. You are experimenters. You 
have agreed that this will be a work- 
study-play project. You realize that 
camping out means cooking your 
own food, providing your own fuel, 
making shelters, and that there will 
be insects, weather and other dis- 
couraging factors with which to com- 
pete. On the night of camping out, 
you cannot stay home to attend a 
valentine party or to go to your fa- 
vorite movie. You cannot be afraid 
to do more work than required. 
When the dishes are not washed by 
6:00 p.m., they will have to be wash- 
ed. It is good camping to gather 
firewood ahead of time and keep it 
dry. 

“You will need to study books so 
as to know the best way to construct 
a fireplace. You may need to fortify 
your ideas on how to put in a water 
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system. You will want to speak 
your mind freely on what to have 
for breakfast, but once it is determ- 
ined, you will eat what is provided, 
without grumbling. You believe that 
you are broad-minded enough to 
want to live, work, play, and eat 
with your fellow students, no matter 
what race, color, religion, or cir- 
cumstances of birth. You believe in 
democracy and are anxious to have a 
part in making it work. You are 
energetic enough to want to give 
time, thought, and muscle to making 
a public school camp available for 
your community. You will be more 
interested in social usefulness than 
in subject matter on this school day 
but you can see that study will be 
necessary. You cannot become lazy, 
too individualistic, or antisocial, or 
you will be wasting your energy and 
the time of others. 

“Rules will be made by the group 
as they find them necessary. You are 
willing to abide by the decisions of 
the group. Being fully awake to the 
opportunities and sacrifices, you are 
anxious to become a_ participating 
volunteer. You have talked this over 
with your parents and other people 
in whom you have faith, and fully 
realize the implications. Since only 
a part of the group will be in camp 
on one day a week, you realize that 
the remainder of the class will carry 
on as usual at the school. You are 
applying for admission to the out- 
door work group with your eyes 
fully open. 

“Under this arrangement credits 
will not only be set up on the stand- 
ard of subject matter tests but will 
also include civic participation, work 
activities, monetary responsibilities, 
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creative expression, co-operativeness, 
worthy use of leisure, accomplish- 
ment by individual talent, democratic 
procedure, research, sanitation, and 
character development. 

“How should your out-of-school 
group and the in-school group carry 
on It seems fair to suggest: (1) that 
each program be under the most cap- 
able leadership available; (2) that 
each group will seek to build boys 
and girls of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral stature that will measure 
up to their responsibilities in a 
democracy such as ours; (3) that pe- 
riodic health examinations be made 
and the correction of all remedial de- 
fects be given attention; (4) that fre- 
quent tests be given by an authorized 
committee to evaluate the educa- 
tional progress of the two groups 
and of the individuals within the 
groups; and (5) that the subject 
fields not be neglected.” 


Figuring It Out From the 
Subject-Centered Level 


It stands to reason that educators 
will not undertake an Outdoors En- 
vironment Curriculum without hav- 
ing thought it out—maybe behind 
closed doors. Although it cannot be 
underwritten without the good will 
of the principal actors (the students) 
there remains the prolonged and pro- 
found consideration of the educa- 
tional authorities. Willis Sutton, one- 
time Superintendent of Atlanta 
(Georgia) Public Schools, had it all 
figured out. He said the teachers are 
afraid of the principals and the prin- 
cipals are afraid of the superinten- 
dent. The superintendent, of course, 
is scared stiff of the school committee, 
and they are mortally afraid of the 





parents, while the parents stand in 
awe of the children and the kids are 
afraid of nobody. Incidentally, At- 
lanta had a public school camp which 
was inaugurated under Dr. Sutton’s 
regime. 

Of course, educational theory has 
always been ahead of educational 
practice. Most any teacher can sub- 
scribe to the objective: “the growth 
of youth” as against the mastery of 
“subjects.” Scores of studies indicate 
the trend. The personal social prob- 
lems of the individual student have 
been half met by such undertakings 
as counseling, making democracy 
work, intercultural relations, and 
psychology for adolescents, and men- 
tal hygiene. This section is written 
for those who must start their think- 
ing on the “subject” centered level. 


Problem Mathematics vs. Abstrac- 
tions. In obtaining a public school 
camp area and setting up the facil- 
ities, one is immediately plunged 
into problem mathematics rather than 
into abstractions. The area must be 
accessible, low priced, scenic, and 
have possibilities for water resources. 
Liability insurance becomes a real- 
ity. The number of individuals who 
can conveniently pay their fare and 
their share for ‘balanced meals, etc. 
is socio-mathematics. What is to be 
done about it is as involved as the 
community chest. Money must be 
earned—even if a little. A record 
must be kept. Businessmen will have 
to be consulted. Purchasing food, 
the ratio of ingredients, and the best 
way for co-operatives have to be 
faced. 


Foresters use an instrument called 
an increment borer of logs. When a 
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tree ceases to add wood enough to 
pay the interest on the money in- 
‘ vested, it should be cut. It should be 
used. Here again, the students may 
have to get the viewpoint of an ex- 
perienced forester. Whether to use a 
bulldozer or a shovel in road build- 
ing and for impounding a lake will 
require cold mathematics. 

Language Arts throughout the 
Day instead of when the Bell Rings. 
The relation of reading to the camp 
effort will not be unimportant. To 
follow a recipe for a certain food 
means to read exactly. To order so 
many board feet of lumber, or to 
write other specifications requires 
precision. To discover how to get 
good drinking water encourages 
ranging freely over many books. To 
know how to winter proof a cabin re- 
quires knowledge of how to use ref- 
erence books and how to seek sup- 
plementary information. Language 
experiences are best developed when 
one has a real situation about which 
to hold conversation. Take the 
weather, for example. One may have 
prejudices about the weather. In 
camp on a construction job, when 
on a trip, weather prejudices “will 
out.” Weather talk has to be more 
than talk. The leader is the con- 
trolling factor of directing weather 
concepts. Each group has a chance 
to explore folklore, a chance to laugh 
with the others, plus the necessity 
for knowing the science of the 
weather. The universality of the 
weather includes world wisdom. Each 
committee reports, discusses, threshes 
the matter out, and decides on the 
best procedure. Language teaching 
on this basis does not come at a cer- 
tain hour under the leadership of one 
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person. It is vital at all times for all 
people. 

Health and Physical Education 
Lived instead of Memorized or 
“Dumb-belled.” The school physi- 
cian will still be responsible. He will 
take the initiative in seeing that co- 
ordinated health efforts are brought 
about whether it be a program of 
schoolroom sitting or a program of 
healthful camp living. Each environ- 
ment calls for the elimination of ten- 
sion and unnecessary noise. Good 
teacher-pupil relationships are as 
necessary for preparing camp meals 
as for eating meals prepared by oth- 
ers and served in a school cafeteria. 
An untidy person cooking a camp 
meal calls for group action. The pre- 
vention of accidents (traffic in school, 
axe in camp), the testing of water or 
milk, visiting nurse services, privil- 
eges and _ responsibilities between 
sexes function for twenty-four hours 
instead of being factual knowledge in 
physiology and anatomy. Physical 
education, in part, becomes work ex- 
periences. The opportunity for build- 
ing such things as shelters, stores, 
trails, dams, and fences may be 
called mathematics, handcraft, or 
physical education. The more import- 
ant thing is that each is work as an 
educational experience. 

Social Science is action and not 
Facts. There is no comparison be- 
tween the values of social living and 
sitting side by side in a classroom. 
In camp you do it and in the academic 
situation you talk about it. Camping 
calls for intermingling. Everyone may 
partake of an Italian dish with rel- 
ish, sing a spiritual with fervor, or 
enjoy an American square dance. 
Each is interested in the destiny of 
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a big family. The group is not per- 
petuating or reciting superficial dif- 
ferences but is practicing camp cul- 
ture which is American culture, 
and really world culture. 

Technical Science in camp is a 
way of thinking and acting, which is 
the way the majority of students 
should use their science when they 
get out of high school. Camp life 
calls for accurate observation and con- 
clusions which must be drawn on 
evidence gathered. It is extremely 
doubtful whether experiments seen 
on a demonstration table, or followed 
from textbook directions to the test 
tube, will help much in scientific 
thinking about baking a pie, build- 
ing a swimming pool, dealing with 
other races, or religious reaction. 
When one learns in a biology text 
that all living things struggle for an 
existence, that is one thing. When 
he practices seeding, transplanting, 
thinning, etc. in the camp forest, he 
gains a basic awareness. When a 
Jewish camper plays an excelled part 
in some activity, such as camp cook- 
ery, for example, it is one step in 
off-setting prejudice. 

Camp arts and crafts when based 
on needs serve as a means for develop- 
ing recognition of values. The fel- 
low who is slow in math may still 
gain respect in making a Dutch door 
for the cabin. In camp, sail boats, 
model airplanes, furniture making, 
block-printing, and leatherwork are 
not dismissed as “kid stuff.” An in- 
dividual does not make a necktie. 
The whole group does not make an 
insect pinning board, when only one 
has an interest in insects. Each camp- 
er has a means of freeing himself. 
He has individual differences and 
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gifts which may find the opportu- 
nity of expression which could not 
possibly take place under the factory 
or stereotyped method of the school- 
room. 

Recreation in Camp is training for 
the six-hour leisure day. What hap- 
pens to youth in leisure time in any 
community can be easily determined 
by research. The answer is not al- 
ways a pleasant one at which to look. 
If the school has failed to train youth 
for leisure time, to say nothing of un- 
expected leisure, someone is to blame. 
Some educators are trying to find the 
answer. It will have to be found for 
each community. It is not the kind 
of leisure time activities presented 
in a high school gym or on the ath- 
letic field. The latter is too often for 
the chosen few. 

The student committee might in- 
vestigate the possibilities for devel- 
oping desirable recreation habits. It 
is a real challenge for a leader to 
swing high school students into a 
co-ordinated work-study-play _ pro- 
gram, especially if the recreation in- 
terests are to be exhilarating, chal- 
lenging, vigorous, and self-expressive. 
If educators dissipate this opportu- 
nity, they must stand ready to be in- 
dicted with the word failure. Leisure 
time activities to be easily found in 
camp are the kind that may last for a 
lifetime. It calls for a greater endeavor 
than merely scanning the situation. 

Indications of advances toward 
Public School Camping. In the last 
few years the idea of getting into 
the country has taken a big leap 
forward. Not long ago, if a boy or 
girl were sick, poor, or rich enough, 
he could go camping. Someday camp- 
ing will be the opportunity of all 


























youth without being charity. When 
that day arrives, it will be as signifi- 
cant an event as Horace Mann’s 
free public school. America was the 
first nation to set aside National 
Parks for the enjoyment of the peo- 
ple (Yellowstone National Park, 
1872). Ranger naturalists have charge 
of their program of free outdoor edu- 
cation. Within recent times, state 
and local parks have also been of- 
fering opportunity to escape from 
the city. 

Since 1939 the Mt. Tom State 
Reservation in Massachusetts has had 
a public program for scouts and oth- 
er groups of youngsters. 

Recreation demonstration areas 
were built by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps near big cities. They made 
thousands of acres available to wel- 
fare agencies for organized camps. 
Westchester County, New York, has 
organized on a county, basis (1923) 
and its program includes public 
camps for small fee, and trails. 

The American Youth Hostels be- 
gan at Northfield, Massachussets, in 
1934. It provides a chain of hostels 
in sparsely settled areas which en- 
able boys and girls to hike or bike 
on exploratory trips. 

In Rochester, New York and other 
places, school sites recently purchased 
contain ten acres or more. Such a 
move is an attempt to borrow from 
the country something that is needed 
to meet nature hunger. 

Cincinnati has not only upped its 
school grounds to twelve to fifteen 
acres, but has a day camp directed 
by the Municipal Recreation Depart- 
ment and patronized by the schools. 
Their airport playfield possesses a 
large garden. School children are 
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met at the bus line with an oxcart. 
In return for work in the garden, the 
children harvest lettuce, radishes, 
string beans, and cucumbers to make 
salads for their noon meal. 

“Campers” in Minneapolis enjoy 
“camp life” for two weeks. The trans- 
portation companies provide free fare 
in off-hours. 

The Samuel J. Peters’ High School, 
New Orleans (1933), purchased 
land, erected cabins, drilled an ar- 
tesian well, and anticipate a swim- 
ming pool and fishpond. Every stu- 
dent and faculty member is a share- 
holder and have retired two mort- 
gages. 

New York and New Jersey teachers 
colleges are obtaining camps for 
teacher training. 

Camp co-operatives for the pur- 
pose of providing camping facilities 
and programs on a nonprofit basis 
are here. 

To sum up, the most important 
factor of the school camp program 
is the leader’s attitude, his attitude 
toward boys and girls, and his atti- 
tude toward humanity. He must be 
more than a big muscle boy. He must 
be broadly enough trained to see edu- 
cational possibilities in camping sit- 
uations and know how to turn sec- 
ondary school lessons into life les- 
sons. It is evident that the tone and 
atmosphere of the camping envi- 
ronment is more influential than for- 
mal classroom instruction. Camping 
is not the exclusive concern of one 
individual. It is the concern of all, 
parents, teachers, and pupils. Hence, 
the phrase “camping together.” The 
worth of the individual is not sacri- 
ficed. A mutual sharing of responsi- 
bilities is essential. 


























































In camp, the individual is doing 
the very things which he should keep 
on doing in adult life. Success is not 
determined by grades in “subjects” 
but by “growth.” Individual needs, 
interests, and abilities have freedom 
to emerge. Problems of adjustments, 
social relations, and personal needs 
become serious to the camper. “Sub- 
ject” material is still needed but it 
is not the omnipotent, omnipresent 
theme. 

As scon as one goes to camp, he 
becomes a citizen of a community, a 
taxpayer sharing the cost, and a vo- 
ter in determining activities. Collect- 
ively, he becomes a free citizen, in 
a free environment concerned about 
civic responsibility. For one day in 
the week, he is not being schooled 
in academic facts. He goes forth 
from the academic walls for co-op- 
erative action. He is not concerned 
with reading assignments but reads 
what is needed to do the job at hand. 
This is unlike the usual summer va- 
cation reading which is ninety per 


and fiction. 

Education (or democratization) 
through camping has yet to be ac- 
complished on the local level. To ac- 
complish this means organization. 
It cannot be provided by the indi- 
vidual. Educational measurement 
tests have proven the need. To unite 
education with recreation will re- 
quire school boards, recreation boards, 
and progressive commissions. It is 
as much an emergency program as 
was the war program. It is equally 
important. It will demand an equally 
basic philosophy and an equally defi- 
nite training of leadership. The 
crisis is still with us. 

The crux of the outdoor-environ- 
ment curriculum is leadership. Lead- 
ership training should commence in 
the high school and should take 
place where there is the freedom and 
opportunity to lead. 





Winuram G. Vinat is Professor of 
Nature Education, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. 
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SIESTA 


We took a nap on Crigger road 


We were tired from carrying a load 


The mosquitoes lit; 
The more we hit 
The more they bit. 
—Sara Opallo, aged 9 
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IV. How rr works 














Enriching the School Curriculum By 
Using the Immediate Environment 


Psycuotocists for many years have 
insisted that learning takes place 
only where it can connect with ex- 
perience. Yet often we go confidently 
ahead teaching mere words in a text- 
book without regard to the child’s 
real life associations. An English 
teacher asked for an essay on a sun- 
set; and the school librarian was 
puzzled by the number of students 
asking for descriptions of sunsets. 
Probably few of the class had really 
seen a sunset or been led to an ap- 
preciation of its beauty if they had 
seen one. Descriptions by others 
about sunsets have value; but in 
this case should not an original essay 
be written from observation of a 
sunset itself? ; 

Firsthand experiences in the out- 
of-doors can do much to vitalize and 
enrich the present school program. 
Too few youth in America today have 
opportunities to grow plants, care 
for pets and farm animals, prepare 
food and shelter, do home chores, 
tramp through and learn to know 
the fields and woods, or make 
things with knives and car- 
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penters’ tools . . . to mention but a 
few of the things which were a part 
of the normal process of “growing 
up” of boys and girls a few gener- 
ations ago. These experiences have 
value not only because of satisfac- 
tions they bring in themselves but 
also because they can serve as the 
basis for an understanding and ap- 
preciation of what is taught in school. 
There is hardly a spot in the school 
curriculum, be it social studies, sci- 
ence, art, mathematics, English, 
or other subjects, that cannot be en- 
riched by a_ well-planned outdoor 
program. , 

The provision for outdoor expe- 
riences takes many forms in many 
places. Some schools have children’s 
gardens; some maintain school for- 
ests; some make use by classes of 
the varied resources of the commu- 
nity parks, greenhouses, dairies, in- 
dustries, outlying farms, wildlife 
sanctuaries, zoos, and nature trails. 
One midwest community has found 
it desirable to propagate in the school 
greenhouses all the plants that go 
into the city’s parks. Some commu- 
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nities maintain school camps, either 
on a year-round basis or on a summer 
basis. A southern state is now con- 
sidering a high school travel pro- 
gram in which days would be spent 
in visits to outdoor areas and indus- 
tries and nights would be spent in 
state park camp areas. One school 
has developed trails and outdoor camp 
activity centers in a wooded area 
adjacent to the school bui'ding. 


School Gardens 


In order to explain ‘these experi- 
ences further let us take a few ex- 
amples in detail. 

Many schools carry on garden proj- 
ects during the spring and summer. 
Generally in such projects each child 
cares independently for a small plot. 
Here is an activity which may be re- 
lated to many aspects of the school 
program. The whole problem of 
soils, seeds, fertilizer, germination, 
and how plants grow and repro- 
duce must be considered. Here is a 
firsthand experience which _ illumi- 
nates science instruction. To the 
many youth who go through life 
without such contact with growing 
plants, the words of the science text- 
book may remain little more than 
words. 

The garden can also give reality 
to economics, geography, and social 
relations. The problems of the 
world’s food and how it is raised, how 
money is made from farm crops, 
and how farmers live and work be- 
gin to take on new meaning. If the 
garden is a truck garden, in which 
great numbers of youth work at the 
same time, it involves learning how 
to get along with others, to respect 
the property of neighbors, to give as- 





sistance when needed, and other as- 
pects of community living and work- 
ing. For many youth a meaningful 
work experience within their capa- 
bilities is desirable; and here is one 
place where the child, in co-oper- 
ation with the forces of nature, works 
and generally reaps a harvest in pro- 
portion to intelligent effort. 

The garden activity also has a re- 
lation to numbers and measurement. 
The child comes to know the mean- 
ing of length and area from actual 
practice. Some projects provide a 
record-keeping system whereby each 
records the monetary value of what 
is produced and the hours of labor 
necessary for that production. 

The writing of compositions can 
be based upon the garden experience. 
In short, there are few places in the 
school curriculum which cannot be 
enriched by a garden program. Ele- 
mentary and high school ages both 
can benefit, the program being adapt- 
able to various age levels. 

Cleveland, Dearborn, Atlanta, and 
other cities have through many years 
found gardening a desirable educa- 
tional activity in the school program. 
But it is more than an educational 
activity in the traditional sense of the 
word; it is related directly to the 
leisure-time and self-occupation prob- 
lems of youth. It can become a recre- 
ational experience for the vacation 
months, and it can establish a recre- 
ational interest of lifetime duration. 


Exploring The Immediate 
Outdoor explorations are another 
way of linking the textbooks to the 
realities they describe. Knowledge of 
the world begins at home, and from 
the simple things in our environment 
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we can open up the world. Every 
community has at hand resources for 
outdoor education. Our problem is 
to recognize their potentialities. 

At a teachers college many years 
ago, I met with a biology class made 
up of rural elementary teachers tak- 
ing summer work. The course was 
concerned with technical biology, 
and the students were learning how 
to dissect a shark. Yet not even the 
instructor of the course was acquaint- 
ed with the Chinaberry tree that 
grew in front of the science build- 
ing, a species that probably grew in 
the yards of most of the schools from 
which the student teachers came. The 
student teachers were learning highly 
technical details of a thing far re- 
moved from everyday experience 
when they badly needed an acquaint- 
ance with the common things in 
their own school environment. It 
would be natural to expect that to 
the youth under these teachers the 
common plants, birds, mammals, 
and insects remained mere names in 
books or diagrams or pictures. How 
often I have heard teachers or stu- 
dents say something like this, after 
their first experience on a field trip. 
“So that’s a lichen! I’ve seen the 
word in textbooks ever since I can 
remember, but this is the first time 
I knew what it was.” Why should 
this natural environment of ours not 
be, at least in its common aspects, 
well-known to us all? Should we not 
be able to lead every pupil to a 
friendly familiarity with the plants 
and animals he sees daily? 

A trip to an old abandoned farm 
can be the basis for an understand- 
ing of the life of people of a past 


generation as well as a comprehen- 

































sion of problems of plant succession, 
conservation, and land use. It can 
throw light upon the factors that 
make for the happiness and success 
of people. It can moreover be an ex- 
perience of exploration wherein stu- 
dents work out for themselves some 
of the problems of existence and eval- 
uate them. 

An excursion to a quarry may 
arouse interest in nature’s storehouse 
and how man puts it to his own use 
in building stones, cement, brick, 
decorative stones, and precious min- 
erals. Such a trip may also be an ex- 
perience in examining the evidences 
of geology, in seeing how the proc- 
esses of earth formation have oper- 
ated and are continuing to operate. 
A geologist once said “There are 
symphonies in stone for those who can 
understand them. . . . The story of 
creation is writ in the rocks.” Lucky 
the child whose teacher leads him 
to such a realization! 

Even the overgrown vacant city 
lot may provide a stimulus to the 
school curriculum. A study of such 
a lot through the seasons will reveal 
a variety of plants and animals 
adapted to the struggles of city life 
—ragweed with its multitude of 
flowers; grasses and weeds from 
across the sea; and animals, be they 
merely the lowly English sparrows, 
starlings, mice, and insects. 

I have for over two years watched 
a neglected fifty-foot lot in a metro- 
politan area. Here I have observed 
twenty-eight species of birds, includ- 
ing one ring-necked pheasant; five 
trees; eight shrubs; and herbaceous 
plants, not all yet identified, running 
into the scores. Two snakes, mice, 
cotton tail rabbits, and hundreds of 
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species of insects have been seen 
there. Through a magnifying glass, 
I have watched the young aphids be- 
ing born alive and the pupae of the 
ladybird beetles feeding on the aph- 
ids. The drama of life goes on in in- 
tensity even in this unsightly, weed- 
filled, “vacant” jot. 

Near many of our schools are 
spots of historical significance where 
we may re-live in retrospect the stir- 
ring events of American history. Vis- 
its to homes of the first settlers or 
others who have made distinctive 
contributions to American life, to 
Indian village sites, to early forts, 
to scenes of battles, to old trails as- 
sociated with the expansion of our 
land all can give reality to the study. 

The variety of possible explora- 
tions is tremendous. Every commu- 
nity, be it city, farm, desert, or moun- 
tain, can find and use the resources 
indigenous to itself. Every youth 
ought to find what is interesting and 
significant in his own environment. 


Guidance Is Needed 


It must not be assumed that be- 
cause a group has been taken out 
of doors that per se something de- 
sirable has happened. Preparations 
for outdoor experiences must be as 
carefully, if mot more carefully, 
made than for class work indoors. 
What is done must be meaningful! 
to the student and should be selected 
in terms of his age and interests. 
The members of the group 
should understand the objectives of 
the trip; what to look for; and how 
the trip is to be conducted. Careful 
advance plans relative to transporta- 
tion, grouping, and equipment will 
help insure success. Distribution of 


mimeographed materials relative to 
the trip may be appropriate. 

We all enjoy the thrill of discover- 
ing things for ourselves. It is better 
for the teacher to encourage discover- 
ies by the students themselves than 
to give them too much information. 
To aid them in their discoveries on 
a trip, a list of things to look for 
may be prepared in advance and 
given to each student; or a list of prob- 
lems to be solved or questions to be 
answered may be assigned to individ- 
uals or small groups. A quest game, 
using “station to station” technique, 
may be played. Or the teacher may 
direct questions to the group, answers 
to which can be secured by observa- 
tion. Each teacher will need to ex- 
periment with techniques of stimu- 
lating interest, collecting data, and 
handling the group out of doors. 

After the field excursion is over 
there ought to be opportunities for 
the students to evaluate and discuss 
what was found. Data gathered a- 
field. may be the basis for much that 
is done indoors. 

It has been said that the teacher’s 
job is one of opening windows and 
pulling up shades that people may 
see. After asking a group of young 
people to draw a picture of a bird, 
an art teacher received many com- 
plaints of their inability. Her reply: 

“It isn’t that you don’t know how 
to draw” she said. “It’s that you don’t 
know what a bird looks like.” The 
face of bird and animal and field 
and tree and stream and cloud and 
flower ought to be a familiar face. 
ReEYNoLD E. CaRrison is special field 

representative of the National Recre- 

ation Association, New York City, N. 


¥. 
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Direct Experience Through 


Field Studies 


It is hardly necessary to remind 
schoolmen that formal education is 
under fire. It is being attacked for 
its verbalism and insulation from the 
real business of living. Schoolmen, 
themselves, could probably do as 
good a job as journalists in exposing 
the weaknesses of the educational 
system. It will do no good to be- 
come indignant and fall back upon 
injured academic dignity. Better, 
“leave us face it” and, “Get wise to 
ourselves.” If the phrases of mob- 
ocracy creep into the discussion it is 
not because of snobbery on the part 
of the writer, but because he has 
a genuine respect for the funda- 
mental demands of the great mass 
of American people who send their 
children to school in the hope that 
the youngster will learn how to ma- 
nipulate this baffling world better 
than their fathers did. In other words, 
the basic hopes and demands of the 
American people relating to the edu- 
cation of their children must be met 
whether educators like it or not. 
Without _eviscerating —_ education, 
schoolmen must find methods of 
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schooling which will avoid pedago- 
gical verbalism and theorizing and 
provide common-sense, firsthand con- 
tacts with the prevailing patterns of 
life throughout the school experience 
of all children. 

The common variety of education 
in its current form is very artificial 
and superficial. Children are first 
taught to read. After that they read 
their way through school. Text- 
books follow textbooks. In college, 
and even sometimes in high schools, 
lectures supplant or supplement text- 
books. Occasionally films, recordings 
or hastily organized trips to museums 
supplement the orgy of reading and 
listening. When the course is over, 
or at intervals while it is going on, 
students are examined; that is, they 
are required to write pages and pages 
of words about what they have heard 
or read. Much of this whole process 
is sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing, since it has little or no founda- 
tion in experience on the part of 
either student or teacher. Both stu- 
dent and teacher have been playing 
a game with. words which consists 
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mainly of finding out how many of 
the words which the teacher or text- 
book used the student can remember. 
“Hey, Jim,” shouts a college student 


“ 


passing in the corridor, “was Aristot- 
le deductive or inductive?” Not that 
it really matters, not that it means 
anything, but the question may ap- 
pear in the approaching test. 

Learning through experience must 
be emphasized where such learning 
is possible. (Old Dewey stuff you 
may say.) There are times, of course, 
when this is not possible or even de- 
sirable. 


The Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence 
(1936) had this to say, a caution with 
which the writer agrees: 


“At the same time there is reason 
for believing that all worth while 
learning does not require direct ex- 
perience in order to be useful for 
instructional purposes. If this were 
not true, there would be little value 
for the school curriculum to consider 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and other 
countries because the pupils could 
not be actually transported to those 
countries. Nor would there be much 
value in books excepting as occasion- 
al reference material. Social studies 
would then become a series of proj- 
ects in which trips, excursions, and 
even long journeys would dominate 
the program. Carried to that ex- 
treme, direct experiencing must be 
recognized as a process costly in time 
and money and not necessarily as 
efficient in practise as it apparently 
is in theory. 

“The statement seems to be war- 
ranted, then, that the ‘direct experi- 
ence procedure’ which is particularly 





useful in the utilization of communi- 
ty resources is but one of many pro- 
cedures that the efficient teacher will 
use. In laying plans for the best util- 
ization of the learner’s time during 
a given period, the teacher will have 
to decide which content and method 
offer the best possibilities. If opport- 
unity exists for substituting direct 
community contacts for a brief text- 
book treatment, the wise teacher will 
choose the former because it offers 
greater possibility of developing per- 
manent interests and of opening a 
wide vista of meanings. For the 
teacher to fail to make these direct 
contacts would be as inexcusable as 
Mr. Gradgrind’s smug preference 
for a dictionary definition of a 
horse.” 


So be it. But my thesis is, “If op- 
portunity exists for substituting di- 
rect community contacts for a brief 
textbook treatment, the wise teacher 
will choose the former.” Do I need 
to argue the point? Is it necessary 
to prove the superior value of direct- 
ed firsthand experience with people 
and things in their natural setting 
as compared with vicarious experi- 
ence with words in school? If such 
argument is necessary, there is no 
hope. Let those who will not con- 
cede this principle stop here. The 
rest of us will go on from this thresh- 


old. 


Field trips are educationally more 
respectable than they once were. 
More and more schools and colleges 
are including them among recognized 
educational techniques, but in many 
quarters they are still tolerated as 
extra-curricular or supplementary de- 
vices rather than encouraged as sched- 
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uled basic procedures. Either field 
trips are worth while or they are not. 
If it be conceded that they are, let 
them not be step-children of educa- 
tion, but let them be frankly accepted 
as a natural and efficient way of 
learning. Let administrators provide 
a place for them in class schedules 
during the regular school day. Let 
teachers organize their courses with 
experiences in first place and reading 
as ancillary. Let them realize that 
field trips require even more thor- 
ough preparation and more careful 
conducting than do textbook classes. 
Let school boards provide means of 
financing field trips and paying 
teachers adequately for the time it 
takes to organize and conduct them 
properly. Let everybody get over 
the idea that athletics, shop work 
and laboratories are necessary even 
though expensive, but that field trips 
are junkets to be taken only at the 
voluntary expenditure of money and 
time by teachers and students. 


It must be understood that field 
work is an expensive, time-consum- 
ing and somewhat hazardous tech- 
nique. This is, however, no reason 
for not doing it if it is relatively 
worth while. As a matter of fact, 
field work shares these disadvantages 
with athletics, shop work and labo- 
ratory work. It has long been agreed 
that these activities justify the at- 
tempt to overcome their disadvant- 
ages. Schoolmen will have to make 
up their minds whether the same is 
true of fieldwork. 


As a matter of fact, the disad- 
vantages may be regarded simply as 
problems which can be and, indeed, 
have been solved. 
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Problem of Financing 


The problem of financing trips 
is a difficult one. This is partly be- 
cause this procedure is a new one 
and the habit of subsidizing it has 
not been established. Money will be 
appropriated, almost without ques- 
tion, for laboratories, shops and 
athletics, but boards and administra- 
tors will generally refuse to supply 
transportation for field trips or to 
finance them in any other way. It 
should be realized that all education 
is subsidized in one way or another 
and that expending money to take 
the school into the community for 
firsthand contacts is no more un- 
reasonable than purchasing labora- 
tory and shop equipment or financ- 
ing athletic contests. 


Until school authorities accept the 
responsibility for financing school 
trips, the problem is one which has 
to be solved by the teacher and the 
class. In planning trips, the teacher 
should satisfy herself that the trip 
is worth what it costs and that it is 
organized as economically as possible. 
Efficient organization contributes 
materially to economy. 

After the cost has been determined, 
the prob!em of financing should be 
attacked by the class as a group 
problem. Obviously every member 
of the class should go on a class trip 
whether he can afford to pay for 
it or not, since the trip is an integral 
part of the class work. If the trip is 
not supplied by the school as text- 
books and other equipment are sup- 
plied, then the class must find its 
own way of raising the money or 
abandon the trip. Certainly, all who 
can pay their own way should do 
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so, although even these should be 
encouraged to earn the money rather 
than ask parents for it. A fund 
should be created to meet the deficits 
which arise from those who cannot 
pay. This should not be regarded, in 
any sense, as a charity, but instead, 
as a means of underwriting a group 
project. Examples of methods which 
have been proved successful in prac- 
tice are described in Field Studies 
in Certain New Jersey Secondary 
Schools published by the State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Successful field work, financed in 
this way, may in time win recogni- 
tion and material support from the 
school authorities. 
Problem of Scheduling 

The problem of scheduling is a 
thorny one because it disturbs the 
sacred routine which someone in 
the school office has painstakingly 
worked out, because such interrup- 
tions have not come to be accepted 
as a matter of course and because 
of the opposition of teachers who 
do not want to take field trips and 
who do not want their classes de- 
populated or shifted. In other words, 
the problem is a problem of inertia 
and will be acute wherever routine 
classroom instruction and administra- 
tive red-tape are regarded as more 
important than education. It can be 
solved, however, where there is a 
conviction that the outcomes of field 
studies justify a reorganization of the 
school program. Examples are given 
in Field Studies in Schools and Col- 
leges also published by Montclair. 


Problem of Liability 


Laws in regard to the liability of 
school districts, school boards and 





teachers vary in the different states. 
In general, subject to these variations, 
the teacher is, in most states, person- 
ally liable for injuries to pupils which 
can be shown to be the result of his 
negligence. Is there any additional 
or peculiar responsibility or liability 
when the teacher is conducting a 
field trip? While this point has not 
been clarified by court decisions, a 
study of available opinions seems to 
indicate that the liability of the teach- 
er is the same as it would be on the 
school grounds. In other words, only 
when negligence can be proved can 
the teacher be held liable for injuries 
to pupils under his care. Usually, it 
is very difficult to prove negligence. 
The teacher conducting a trip should, 
of course, exercise great care at points 
which may be especially hazardous, 
as, for instance, at street crossings 
or in the presence of moving machin- 
ery. He should make certain that the 
buses or other conveyances used for 
the trip are properly and adequately 
insured and in good mechanical con- 
dition so far as he can ascertain. 
Renting buses from a reputable con- 
cern usually takes care of this mat- 
ter. He should not sanction trans- 
portation in private cars, even if 
the drivers are willing to accept full 
responsibility, particularly if the 
drivers are themselves students in 
the school. He should secure in writ- 
ing the permission of parents of 
minors. The parent cannot, and 
should not be asked, to sign a waiver 
relieving the school and the teacher 
of responsibility, but the permit is 
evidence that the trip is being taken 
by the pupil with the parent’s con- 
sent. 

Field trips are rather new things 
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and there is likely to be a certain fear 
of danger on the part of administra- 
tors, teachers and parents as a result. 
A moment's thought, however, will 
remind one that the dangers are no 
greater than those encountered in 
athletic contests, laboratories or shops, 
all of which are now accepted more 
or less as a matter of course. Jn fact, 
properly supervised excursions in 
special buses are much less dangerous 
than the ordinary street travel which 
children and adults alike engage in 
every day. 


Problems of Organization 
and Procedure 


The problems so far discussed are 
problems of administration which 
can readily be solved if there is a 
disposition to do so. The more difh- 
cult problems are those which the 
teacher faces when he or she under- 
takes to organize and conduct field 
trips. In this brief article, the subject 
cannot be dealt with in detail. Field 
Studies in Schools and Colleges, cited 
above, devotes about twenty pages to 
the subject and contains a_bibliog- 
raphy leading to more information. 
In general, this group of problems 
falls under three headings, (1) Pre- 
paring for the Trip, (2) Conducting 
the Trip and (3) Checking up after 
the Trip. 

In preparing for the trip, the teach- 
er should ascertain the pupils’ needs 
for field work, ascertain community 
resources available for field work, se- 
lect certain types of trips according 
to their suitability as determined by 
adequate criteria, secure the co-oper- 
ation of school authorities and par- 
ents, set up specific objectives for 
each trip, study the literature of the 
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subject matter of the trip, plan and 
conduct class work relating to the 
trip, and make detailed, careful ar- 
rangements in advance for the trip. 

Making careful, detailed arrange- 
ments is most important. Everything 
which can possibly be foreseen should 
be carefully provided for. Every 
headache in preparation is one less 
headache on the trip, and the con- 
sequences are much less serious in 
the case of the former than in the 
case of the latter. 

It is essential that the conductor 
go over the whole route in advance; 
noting all turns; one-way streets; 
best approaches and parking places; 
location of restaurants, comfort sta- 
tions, etc.; tonnage weights of bridg- 
es, height of underpasses, and any 
other factors affecting travel by bus; 
special regulations in regard to visit- 
ing; special hazards; and every other 
detail which may affect the success 
of the trip. He should visit each 
place to be observed by the group and, 
if possible, have a conference with 
the guides if guides are used. If no 
guides are used, he should work out 
carefully his own plan for guidance. 
He should ascertain how long it takes 
to travel from point to point and 
how much time it requires to study 
each place effectively, without delay, 
waste of time or boredom. Time for 
meals and comfort stops should be 
provided. Observations requiring 
much walking or standing should be 
interspersed with riding in the bus 
or sitting to listen to informal lec- 
tures. Talks should not follow each 
other consecutively, but should be 
separated by periods of active and 
interesting observation. Letters may 
have to be supplemented by tele- 
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phone conversations or personal calls 
in making difficult contacts. No stone 
should be left unturned; no detail is 
too small to merit attention; a good 
trip is no excuse for the best pos- 
sible trip. 

The active and intelligent co-oper- 
ation of many persons makes for suc- 
cessful field work. Among the per- 
sons and groups which may co-oper- 
ate, are parents; public-spirited citi- 
zens; industrial owners and man- 
agers; transportation agencies; direc- 
tors and personnel of art galleries 
and museums; and county, state and 
federal authorities. There are many 
others. It is important in arranging 
for trips to make every person who 
contributes to it in any way realize 
that he is making an educational con- 
tribution and to make him feel, after 
the trip is over, that his co-operation 
has been appreciated. The degree of 
co-operation which will follow the 
right approach is little short of amaz- 
ing. On the other hand, the wrong 
approach will bring refusals, and 
inappropriate or unappreciative con- 
duct during the visit will make fu- 
ture trips impossible for any group. 

In conducting the trip, the con- 
ductor must take every precaution 
to insure the safety of his charges 
particularly in getting on and off 
buses, at street crossings and at points 
of special hazard. He should be sen- 
sitive to their comfort, especially as 
to time for meals and comfort stops 
and as to excessive standing or walk- 
ing. He should devise a good system 
of checking-up before leaving each 
point of study and a system of ro- 
tating seats in the bus on long trips. 
He should not permit loitering or 
time out for personal shopping, re- 


freshments and the like. Students 
should be required to stay with the 
group at all times. The itinerary, as 
planned, should be strictly adhered 
to except in case of emergencies. At- 
tractive diversions should be avoided. 

When time is unavoidably lost 
through detours or other delays, the 
conductor must know the route and 
the observable resources well enough 
to omit, combine or supplement as 
needed. Older students should be sup- 
plied with a copy of the itinerary 
containing sufficient directions so 
that, in case they should be sepa- 
rated from the party, they can pick 
it up at the next stop. In the case of 
young students, it is better to in- 
struct them to stay right where they 
are, when they discover that they are 
lost, until someone comes for them. 
Raykov’s insistence that the teacher 
stay in the background during the 
trip is important. However, it is also 
important that the teacher be alert 
at every moment in order to give a 
minimum of necessary instruction at 
the most effective times and to keep 
the whole trip moving easily and 
efficiently. 

Discipline, strange to say, is not 
usually a problem on field trips, es- 
pecially if proper preparation for 
them has been made. Such trips af- 
ford an excellent opportunity for de- 
veloping self-control and group re- 
sponsibility. Incurable non-conform- 
ists, of whom there are indeed few, 
must be left at home on the next 
trip, if they have demonstrated their 
non-adjustability on one trip. In the 
opinion of the writer, amorous dem- 
onstrations of any kind and _ hood- 
lumism should be rigidly nipped in 
the bud at the very beginning. The 
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reputation of the school and the suc- 
cess of the project as a whole are 
more important than any individual’s 
idea of how to have a good time. 
Teachers who conduct field trips will 
soon develop from experience their 
own techniques of conducting and 
further suggestions are probably un- 
necessary. 

The field study should not end with 
the trip. The unit of which the trip 
was a part may continue with the 
aid of the subject matter discovered 
through observation and the tech- 
niques will vary with the unit plan. 
Specific devices include field notes, 
problems, summaries, diaries, scrap- 
books, booklets, reports, discussions, 
debates, dramatizations, construction 
projects, follow-up visits or inter- 
views, independent investigations of 
a similar kind, exhibitions of photo- 
graphs or slides made from negatives 
exposed on the trip, exhibitions of 
materials collected, maps, charts, and 
drawings, etc. The whole trip should 
be discussed and evaluated by the 
pupils, both in relation to the sub- 





ject being studied and in relation to 
methods of improving future trips. 
The conduct of the group may also 
be discussed and appraised. Attitudes 
and appreciation should receive at- 
tention. 

Teachers who have used the field 
work technique successfully and pu- 
pils who have been privileged to 
learn this way are, almost without 
exception, enthusiastic. Lazy teach- 
ers and those without vision, enthusi- 
asm or a zest for direct contacts with 
real persons and things do not like it. 
The greatest obstacle has usually 
been, however, reluctant administra- 
tors who will not co-operate. Their 
unwillingness to depart from tradi- 
tional procedures and to take the 
school into the community has been 
one of the reasons for the divorce of 
education from life. It is one of the 
reasons why the schools are under 


fire. 


Epear C. Bye is director of the Field 
Studies Bureau, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


OWD 
WHAT IS THE NIGHT? 


What is the night? 


A dark and fearsome thing 
That causes us to tremble 
To bend our knees and pray for light? 


Ah no! ’Tis beauty, 


’Tis beauty born of peace 
And rest from earthly strife 
A part of eternity is the beauty of the night. 
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-—Joseph Treu 
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IV. How rr works 














A Local Camping and Outdoor 


Education Program in Operation 


Tuere is probably no set pattern 
whereby camping and outdoor edu- 
cation becomes a part of the educa- 
tional program of a community. Just 
how to go about getting it started 
will depend upon local conditions 
and facilities. Regardless of the com- 
munity, however, it will not happen 
unless some person or a group of 
persons becomes interested in_ start- 
ing the ball to roll. 

In Allegan, Michigan, we do have 
an active camping and outdoor edu- 
cation program in operation. It has 
not been going long, and there is 
much to be done yet, but boys and 
girls do get out into the open with 
their teachers and most everyone 
thinks the results are good. Perhaps 
due to the fact that this is a modest 
beginning and we are meeting all of 
the problems that do arise in such an 
undertaking the experience we have 
had may be helpful to others. 

There is nothing unusual about 
Allegan. It’s an old county-seat town 
of about five thousand population. 
But it is surrounded by a great deal 
of interesting country full of the 
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kind of things that youngsters like 
to learn about and parents and teach- 
ers alike have decided they want the 
pupils in the public schools to gain 
this knowledge firsthand. 

It is hard to say just where the 
idea about camping and outdoor edu- 
cation for the local schools first orig- 
inated. It may be that like Topsy 
it “just sorta grew up.” Of course 
there was a progressive administra- 
tion in the schools that wanted to 
make some forward steps and there 
was a great deal of talk around about 
school camping. So when in the spring 
of 1945 Clear Lake Camp, which 
the Coast Guard had used during 
the war, was leased to Western Michi- 
gan College of Education and an 
experiment in school camping was 
set up, the various ideas circulating 
around the community took definite 
shape and we applied to take part in 
the experiment. Our request was 
granted and our schools were allotted 
the first camping period of two weeks 
in April. Two teachers and fifty 
youngsters of the fifth and sixth 
grades were selected for the first pe- 
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riod. Later that year and then in the 
next year other groups from the 
school went camping. 


Our First Experience 


Because the whole program was set 
up rather quickly, there was not a 
great deal of time to prepare ade- 
quately for the camping experience. 
Since then we have found out that 
the more complete our preparation 
and the more definite our plans, the 
better success we have. However, 
there were a few steps in prepara- 
tion of the first camping experience 
that should be mentioned. A two-day 
institute was held at camp for those 
teachers who expected to take the 
pupils to camp. Experts in the camp- 
ing field discussed the educational side 
of camping and also helped the teach- 
ers in acquiring some camping skills. 
Parents of the youngsters who were 
going to camp met with the camp di- 
rector who explained the purpose of 
the camp and offered suggestions as 
to how parents could best prepare 
their youngsters for the experience. 

Several times teachers met with 
members of the camp staff to plan 
details and attempt to set up a pro- 
gram. This matter of making up a 
program turned out to be extremely 
difficult for us since as teachers we 
had little experience in this field and 
knew little of what needed to be 
done. 

One thing, we found, was very 
easy. There was no problem at all in 
recruiting pupils to go. From two 
rooms, a fifth and sixth grade, fifty 
pupils were accepted to take part in 
the camping experience. The teach- 
ers in these two classes accompanied 
their pupils to camp and a substitute 
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teacher was engaged to carry on with 
those who did not go. 

Clear Lake Camp to which our 
pupils go, is located northwest of Bat- 
tle Creek. It was built by the Kellogg 
Foundation as a recreational camp. 
The camp is located in a beautiful, 
wooded region on the shore of a 
lake. The buildings consist of one 
large lodge, several sleeping cabins, 
a director’s home and a house for the 
caretaker. The lodge and houses are 
built to withstand winter weather 
and equipped with every modern con- 
venience. 

During the first camping period in 
April when the weather was cold 
and damp the pupils lived in the 
lodge. They slept in two dormitories 
with a teacher or counselor in each. 
The lodge also contains the kitchen, 
dining hall, a library, recreation 
room, lobby, council room, and work 
shop. Locker rooms, wash rooms, 
and showers adjoin the dormitories. 
On the second floor are living quar- 
ters for the staff members, teachers, 
and student-teachers. 

The camp staff consisted of a full- 
time director, assistant director, sec- 
retary, nurse-counselor, and a man 
counselor who had charge of handi- 
craft. Later a part-time nature coun- 
selor was added. From our school 
were the two teachers. The college 
sent out two student teachers to learn 
by living a week with youngsters. 

After the campers were in bed 
each night this group met to talk 
over the events of the day and make 
plans for the next few days. At first 
these meetings were long and diffi- 
cult, but as the days passed and we 
became better acquainted and learned 
what each one could do, the planning 
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became easier and more enjoyable. 

The most important part of the 
camping program was the activities 
that naturally arise from living to- 
gether. The pupils set the tables in 
the dining room, served the food, 
waited on tables, cleared the used 
dishes and food and dried the dishes. 
All of the cleaning in the lodge was 
done by the pupils and they made 
their beds and took care of their own 
clothes. If they wanted fires in the 
fireplaces, it was up to them to saw 
and chop wood. 

In order to handle the mail, a post 
office was established and operated 
by the campers. Similarly a store was 
started to sell them the little things 
they needed or wanted. To take care 
of the spending money each pupil 
had brought to camp, a bank was or- 
ganized. Each child deposited his 
money in the bank and received a 
pass book and check book. When he 
needed some spending money he 
cashed a check at the store or bank. 
Accurate accounts were important 
for all of these business establish- 
ments. As much as possible of this 
work was done by the campers and 
they enjoyed it since it was the real 
thing . . . no play money. 

As would be expected, nature lore 
was an important part of the camp 
program. The region around the 
camp is rich in things to see and 
study. Explorations varied from short 
walks near the camp for the purpose 
of browsing to planned expeditions 
in search of specific objectives. Every- 
one in camp made one all-day trip 
by car to a bird sanctuary to do some 
concentrated bird study. A Museum 
was set up in one of the cabins 
where each pupil could display his 


discoveries. One group gathered sam- 
ples of soil from various spots around 
the lake and used them to build a 
model of the region using the actual 
soil for each area. 

The recreation activities were in 
charge of a committee of campers 
with one adult as adviser. They 
planned the campfire programs, stunt- 
nights, contests, and other special 
events. During the day there were 
outdoor games but we tried to avoid 
those sports or games that could be 
played on a school ground and sub- 
stituted those best suited to camp or 
the wooded region around the camp. 
During the quiet hours after dinner 
and before supper, reading was popu- 
lar while some handicraft and learn- 
ing of camp skills were scattered in 
the program where it suited. 


Estimating Results 


After returning to school we tried 
to judge the results of the camping 
experience. It was rather difficult to 
locate results that could be measured 
accurately. Parents reported that chil- 
dren improved in habits and attitudes, 
particularly those having to do with 
work, eating, and keeping possessions 
in order. Many reported improvement 
in health and health habits. The 
teachers found that they knew their 
pupils better and understood their 
strengths and weaknesses. So far as 
we could tell, the pupils who went to 
camp made a normal growth in aca- 
demic subjects. Many children found 
new interests at camp which carried 
over to school and home. 

Because the results of the camping 
experiment were satisfactory last year 
we decided to broaden the program 
this year. Two members of the school 
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staff had spent the summer at Na- 
tional Camp of Life Camps, Inc. and 
were convinced that outdoor educa- 
tion could be a more definite part of 
the curriculum. As a result it was 
decided to plan the whole year’s 
program in the fifth and sixth grades 
around camping and outdoor educa- 
‘tion and extend the program to in- 
clude pupils in other grades. 

In order that the faculty, parents, 
and general public might know of 
the objectives we were setting, a 
campaign of educational publicity was 
planned. Our pre-school planning con- 
ference was held at Clear Lake Camp 
where the entire faculty of the Alle- 
gan schools spent two days. The 
first evening session was given over 
to the camping and outdoor educa- 
tion program. We cooked our sup- 
per outside, showed movies of Na- 
tional Camp, and discussed our own 
plans. Square dancing completed the 
evening’s program. 

Parents learned about the program 
at Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings. In addition to these programs 
faculty members talked to service 
clubs, women’s clubs and church 
groups. Whenever possible news ar- 
ticles about the program were sent to 
the local newspapers. 


Planning for the Year 


Early in the fall of this year the 
teachers discussed with their pupils 
some of the possibilities for the 
year’s work. Between them a plan 
for the year was worked out. In gen- 
eral it consisted of beginning with 
outside-of-school activities of a simple 
nature, continuing with more ambi- 
tious trips, and climaxing with a 
two-weeks camping trip for the en- 


tire group in the spring. It did not 
take us long to find that many of 
the activities outside of the school 
buildings could be co-ordinated with 
classroom work and give it a real 
motivation. 

Typical of the activities were 
those of my own class. We began by 
exploring the immediate vicinity on 
short trips early in the fall. An af- 
ternoon was spent on the high schooi 
campus studying trees and gather- 
ing leaves for prints. The vicinity of 
our own building served for map and 
compass work, the playground for 
pacing distances. Several bird hikes 
were taken mornings before school 
hours. 

We had several sessions with the 
saw and ax on some waste land be- 
hind the school building and some 
school time was used to learn about 
fire building. Finally, after several 
outdoor sessions and a great deal of 
schoolroom discussion of nutrition, 
we were ready to cook our first 
meal together. Plans were carefully 
made. The morning was spent in buy- 
ing food, preparing it, sawing and 
splitting wood, and building fires. 
At noon the class cooked and ate 
together outside. After cleaning up 
and taking care of the fires, we re- 
turned to the school early in the af- 
ternoon. We all had learned a great 
deal. 

The swampy, waste land near the 
school proved to be useful in more 
ways than one. Besides using it for 
bird hikes and cook-outs the chil- 
dren explored it over and over, look- 
ing for something new. When the 
art teacher asked them to sketch 
something they liked, most of them 
wanted to go to the swamp. Our rule 
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is that when a thing can be done out- 
side better than in the school, then 
we go outside. So outside we went 
to do some of the best sketches we 
have had from this group. 

The interest in this same swampy 
region continued when we began to 
study our community from another 
angle. This swamp, we found, was 
formed by overflow from the Kalama- 
zoo River when our city built a 
hydro-electric plant some years ago. 
By the time we had investigated the 
whole cause of our little swamp we 
had one of the most interesting and 
exciting stories we had ever heard. 
To get the amusing details of the 
battle between the city and the power 
company, we invited in a lawyer who 
knew the story firsthand. Then, of 
course, we had to take several trips, 
one to the hydro-electric plant, one 
to the downtown station and diesel 
plant, and several to the swamp along 
the river. 

One activity that youngsters seem 
to need is that of exploring some new 
or unknown region. Besides the ex- 
ploring trips in the swamp, several 
others were organized. One of these 
proved especially successful. It was 
done on a Saturday with a small 
group of pupils, not a whole class. In 
cars, We went to a point near the out- 
let of a small lake and followed the 
stream from the lake to the place 
where it emptied into the river, a 
distance of four or five miles. 

The stream flows through a nar- 
row valley which was partly wooded 
and partly open pasture land. We 
had a wonderful opportunity to see 
birds, trees, plants, insects, rocks, and 
even fish. We studied the wander- 
ings of the brook, observed places 
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where it had cut off loops, watched 
for examples of erosion and crossed 
the stream on fallen trees whose 
roots had been undermined by the 
water. Such a hike is not only great 
fun for the pupils, but it also opens 
up many fields of study. For example, 
we found the remains of an old 
dam and mill. Later we verified our 
picture of what it had been and 
even made a second trip to the same 
spot. Throughout the entire distance 
the pupils eagerly looked around 
each bend in the valley to discover 
something new. 





Raising Funds 


Throughout the year the pupils 
have been talking and planning for 
the two weeks in camp. Since the 
cost will be twelve dollars each child, 
they have felt that they should start 
raising money early in the year. 
These money raising activities led 
to some valuable experiences outside 
the classroom. Although each room 
planned its own money making 
schemes, there were some instances 
where they worked together. Every 
group gathered wastepaper at some 
time. The periods of gathering were 
so set that they did not interfere 
with each other. 

Three rooms of my building work- 
ed together in selling subscriptions 
to a daily paper. Working in pairs, 
the pupils covered all the houses in 
the territory assigned to them. Be- 
fore starting, they were taught some 
of the principles of salesmanship by 
a represenjative of the paper. The 
project was highly successful not 
only in raising money but also in the 
valuable experience gained by the 
participants. Many of the townspeo- 
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ple commented on the good con- 
duct of the children in their selling 
campaign and several who already 
took the paper asked to contribute in 
some other way. 

Another method used to raise 
money was to operate a store in the 
school. Two different groups have 
done this, one selling school supplies, 
the other ice cream and popcorn. An- 
other group put on a minstrel show, 
giving an afternoon performance for 
children and an evening show for 
parents. 

A rummage sale was the method 
used by one room to raise money. 
Mothers were called in to help with 
this venture. It turned out to be 
very profitable. Still another class 
put on a barn dance with the aid of 
a Parents Club. 

An all-school carnival netted about 
four hundred dollars for the rooms 
of one building. All in all, the fi- 
nancial outlook is very bright. It 
looks as if every group going to 
camp will have enough money to 
pay the camping bill itself without 
asking parents for money. Further- 
more, most of these activities have 
given the pupils a valuable work 
experience and kept their minds on 
the coming camp period. We do 
not expect many “stay-at-homes” next 
spring during the camping period. 

Our plans for the rest of the year 
call for longer nature and exploring 
trips. One trip which has been taken 
may serve as an illustration of what 
we have in mind. The pupils had 
been gathering certain tree seeds for 
the forester of the Allegan State For- 
est. He asked if we would like to go 
with him on an all-day trip gather- 
ing seeds. We accepted his invitation. 


A truck was furnished by the 
Forestry Department to carry the 
group to the bird sanctuary and Gull 
Lake area where the whole day was 
spent studying birds, picking seeds, 
and cooking our noon meal in the 
open. It was mutually beneficial. The 
forester got the seeds; we had the 
experience with trees, birds, outdoor 
cooking and working together. 

Besides these all-day trips we hope 
to give each pupil the opportunity 
of sleeping out at least one night. 
And then, of course, each group with 
the teacher will live together for two 
weeks at Clear Lake Camp. Camp- 
ing is not required, but we hope to 
give it such a build-up that every 
youngster will want to go and every 
parent will want his child to go. 

Although our program thus far 
has been largely in the elementary 
schools, it is beginning to take hold 
in the higher grades. A committee 
is making a list of all the places in 
our community which offer educa- 
tional possibilities. This committee 
is also negotiating with a government 
agency for the use of some land by 
the school. This land will be used as 
a school forest and camping center. 
We also hope to raise Christmas trees 
on part of the land as a school project. 

Eventually we hope to have our 
own camp and a year-round camp- 
ing program for all of our pupils. 
The taste that our community has 
had of this vital kind of education 
has convinced all . . . children, teach- 
ers and parents that there are great 
values to be had in camping and out- 
dosr education. 


Epwarp E, Petrerson is the principal 
of Dawson School, Allegan, Michi- 
gan. 
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The San Diego, California 






Community School Camp’ 


SHouLp camping be an_ integral 
part of the educational program of- 
fered by urban and rural schools? 
Educators and interested lay citizens 
of San Diego City and County, Cali- 
fornia, have been drawing toward 
this belief for several years, and in 
the spring of 1946, they conducted 
an experimental community school 
camp at Cuyamaca State Park, Cali- 
fornia, to test their theories. Results 
from a considerable investment of 
time and effort and a relatively mod- 
est outlay of money have been very 
satisfying to all concerned. 

The twin aims of the project were 
ambitious ones: to make democracy 
real and understandable to boys and 
girls through experience in out-of- 
doors living; and to give every child 
of appropriate ages in San Diego 
City and County a camp experience. 
Although only one week encamp- 
ments were possible in the beginning 
stage of the project, the first aim has 
been realized to a remarkable extent, 


*Reprinted from February, 1947 issue 
of The Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals 
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an achievement largely due to the 
sound planning of the camp director, 
William N. Goodall. Only a begin- 
ning, but an encouraging one, has 
been made toward the second goal. 
The sixth-grade level was selected 
for the experimental program, and 
from March 17 to June 14, 1946, 
1201 campers plus some 300 parents, 
teachers, volunteers, and visitors re- 
ceived a camp experience. During 
the summer, playground groups, a 
Boys’ Club, the 4-H Club, and vari- 
ous church groups reserved the camp, 
which made its facilities available to 
approximately 125 persons weekly. 

Elementary-school principals of 
San Diego, meeting to evaluate the 
project, voted unanimously to con- 
tinue and expand the program for 
the school year 1946-47. Thus Com- 
munity School Camping in San Diego, 
long a dream, has become a reality. 


History of the Project 


The idea of a public year-round 
camp in San Diego County was con- 
ceived seven years ago by a group 
of nature-loving citizens who saw the 




















possibilities for healthful development 
of youth for civic betterment inher- 
ent in a community camp program 
open to all school children. Parent- 
teacher groups, the county and city 
superintendents of schools, a mem- 
ber of the County Board of Super- 
visors, and various individuals cham- 
pioned the idea. A committee was 
formed, the outgrowth of which is 
the present San Diego City-County 
Camp Commission, a five-member 
board representing city and county 
governments, city and county schools, 
and parent-teacher organizations. The 
committee negotiated for land and 
buildings with various federal de- 
partments and with the State Park 
Commission, obtaining a former CCC 
campsite in a state park area fifty 
miles east of San Diego. As soon as 
military regulations would permit, 
they began a program of rehabilita- 
tion and development of the camp 
property. 

In 1944, plans were laid for a 
summer camping program, but not 
until the summer of 1945 could a 
full-scale season of camping be or- 
ganized. A San Diego educator well- 
seasoned in camping was chosen exe- 
cutive secretary of the Camp Com- 
mission, and extensive improvements 
of buildings and grounds began. A 
June-to-August season of two-week 
camping periods was set up for chil- 
dren eight to fifteen years old who 
were not eligible for agency camps. 
Nine hundred youngsters took ad- 
vantage of this camping opportunity, 
which provided horseback riding, 
an arts and crafts program, archery, 
and other sports in a mountain set- 
ting. A local school principal acted 
as camp director, the executive secre- 





tary of the Camp Commission as- 
sisted, and various teachers, special- 
ists, and juniors acted as counselors. 

In September and in December of 
1945, church groups held special en- 
campments on the Camp Commis- 
sion’s property, which was named 
Camp Cuyamaca for the state park 
in which it is located. These groups 
furnished their own leadership and 
supplies. 

In November, 1945, after consul- 
tation with the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, who had operated a commu- 
nity school camp program in Michi- 
gan prior to the war, a full-time, 
year-round camping director was 
chosen to head the various camping 
activities projected under the spon- 
sorship of the Camp Commission. 
These embraced, briefly, the setting 
up of a year-round community school 
camp program which would provide 
a camp experience for all children in 
San Diego City and County schools 
enrolled in grades five to twelve, 
the eventual establishment of five or 
six camps to include mountain, de- 
sert, and beach environments, and 
the provision of facilities for family 
and adult camping. At this time, the 
only member of the staff besides the 
director was a caretaker retained from 
the summer, 1945, program. 

In January, 1946, the hiring of a 
secretary made possible the accelera- 
tion of planning activities. A camp 
staff was assembled; city and county 
school administrators prepared to 
enter the program; and information 
regarding the plan was made public. 
On March 5, the staff began prepara- 
tions at camp; curriculum specialists 
from the schools met with them to 
plan the program of activities and 
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pre-amp and post-camp integrated 
instruction in the schools. On March 
17, the first group of campers, seven- 
ty-one pupils of the John Adams 
School in San Diego, arrived, ac- 
companied by two teachers and three 
parent volunteers. 

March in the mountains of San 
Diego County is reasonably mild. 
There was, however, occasional snow 
during the first three encampments, 
and there was more than occasional 
rain. All this dampened the campers’ 
spirits not at all; in fact, the snow 
was a major thrill to city-dwellers 
from San Diego’s mild climate. The 
versatile camp staff planned a sat- 
isfying program of wet-weather ac- 
tivities, and the safety-type oil heat- 
ers in each dormitory took care of 
the clothes-drying problem. Enthusi- 
astic reports from campers, parents, 
and teachers began to reach the camp- 
ing director. 

A teacher acompanying the first 
group of campers told of the con- 
siderable gain in citizenship made by 
her camper-pupils as contrasted with 
the noncampers. In one brief week, 
the youngsters had assimilated im- 
portant principles of group co-oper- 
ation. They had learned enough to 
be able to make suggestions for the 
control of unsocialized individuals. 
They had enjoyed the camp experi- 
ence so much that long-faced, they 
complained the following Monday 
morning of being “campsick.” They 
were eager to share with their class- 
mates the songs and stories learned 


at camp. 
School administrators visiting the 
camp were struck by the happy de- 
meanor of the campers, with the pre- 
cautions for their health and safety, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


with the orderly freedom of activity 
which prevailed. Here was democracy 
in action, and it was education of a 


most important sort. 

The staff, after some experimenta- 
tion, came to include the following 
individuals: a director, in charge of 
over-all planning; an assistant direct- 
or charged with in-service training of 
staff and the leadership of women 
counselors; a nurse; four senior coun- 
selors, to plan and direct activities in 
the field of arts and crafts, nature 
lore and science, music and dramat- 
ics, camperaft, and recreation; six 
cabin counselors, to supervise the 
children in dormitories and mess hall, 
teach grooming, cleanliness, health 
habits, manners, by example and 
leadership (one of these workers is 
in charge of the dining room and as- 
sists with office and trading post 
routine; the others rotate dormitory 
supervision and assist with such camp 
activities as trail hikes, cook-outs, arts 
and crafts program, council fire cere- 
monies). There are also two main- 
tenance men, one of whom procures 
camp supplies from town; a chef; 
an assistant cook; and a kitchen 
helper. Various volunteer leaders as- 
sist this permanent staff nucleus, 
teachers accompanying their classes to 
camp; parents and other community 
leaders interested in particular en- 
campments; adult volunteers, junior 
volunteers (for summer program), 
and apprentice counselors working 


toward cabin counselor or senior 


counselor positions. 
Program of Activities 


The program of activities is geared 
to the sixth-grade level and to the 
environment. So far as possible, choice 
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of activities is encouraged. Every pre- 
caution is taken to insure the safety 


of the children. 


The trail hike with nature lore 
painlessly introduced is a favorite ac- 
tivity. The camp is located along 
a small stream at an elevation of four 
thousand feet. Wooded slopes ascend 
to east and west, and farther up the 
valley are higher peaks. Chaparral 
growth, pine, and deciduous trees 
present a fascinating variety of plant 
forms. Wild flowers and flowering 
shrubs succeed each other in delicate 
bloom throughout the spring and 
summer. In the autumn, leaf color- 
ation presents an interesting experi- 
ence for Californian coast-dwellers. 
The Cuyamaca region has produced 
a series of Indian legends dealing 
with geological upheavals, mountains, 
trees, and streams; these are worked 
into both nature hike and story-tell- 
ing activities. Tree-naming games, 
star-study, animal stalking, a na- 
ture trail (the children participating 
in its lay-out), murals of animals on 
the walls of the dining hall (these 
were painted by the assistant cook, 
who also fiddles for square dances 
and tells yarns at camp fires), plaster 
casts made of animal tracks, a sci- 
ence museum, a miniature zoo, a fish 
pool, and an aquarium are some of 
the means used to bring to the camp- 
ers realization of the riches of the 
natural environment in which they 
are living. 

Arts and crafts work stresses the 
use of native materials—shrubs, pine 
cones, wood. Plaster casts of leaves 
are made into attractive plaques. A 
native clay bed, yielding brown clay 
nearly as pure as strained clay, was 





discovered by the craft counselor on 
a hiking trip with the children. This 
is used for modeling figurines of 
the animal life observed in the park. 


Camp fire programs stress group 
singing and story telling. School 
groups are encouraged to share music 
and dramatic programs, previously 
prepared, with the group at camp. 
Often folk dancing or a costume 
party will form the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Handling of knives and axes, 
building the camp fire, cooking out 
of doors, use of woodworking tools 
are among the skills taught by the 
campcraft counselor. Archery, tumb- 
ling, and wrestling are free-time 
activities supervised by the recrea- 
tion counselor. 

Arithmetic skills are made func- 
tional through the Trade Winds 
Bank and the Camp Trading Post. 
Each child deposits his spending 
money in the bank on arrival. He 
makes out a check for each purchase 
at the store and must keep his bank 
balance accurately. The remainder 
is refunded as he leaves camp. A li- 
brary, drawing on both city and 
county library loan collections, pro- 
vides for the needs of both campers 
and staff. An attractive reading room 
is open daily at free periods, and 
books may also be taken to dormi- 
tcries for the week. 

To reach the main goal of the 
program, development of skill in a 
democratic way of life, many means 
are used. Almost immediately after 
arrival, children go to dormitories 
with their cabin counselors. At once 
the opportunity for choice presents 
itself: a bunk and bunk-mate. After 
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preliminary instructions and a tour 
of the grounds, the children go to 
the mess hall for supper. The demo- 
cratic process begins. Some one vol- 
unteers as waiter at each table. Two 
more offer their services as dishwash- 
ers. The fact that others have rights 
enters each child’s consciousness as 
he waits for the rest to be served be- 
fore beginning the meal himself. 
There is plenty of food, so no one 
needs to be afraid he will not get 
his share. 

After learning to make up his 
own bunk, the camper goes to an 
inspiring council-fire service, where 
he takes the Camp Cuyamaca Pledge, 
modeled on the State Park Commis- 
sion’s “Golden Rule of Out-of-Door 
Manners.” 

Results of this method have been 
apparent in comments of children, 
teachers, and parents. The communi- 
ty is becoming increasingly aware of 
the program and its benefits, and is 
becoming proud of the project as a 
community enterprise. School author- 
ities in city and county have been 
convinced of the project’s value and 
are seeking ways to strengthen and 
extend the program. It is now, in 
fact, a community school camp. 

With the Cuyamaca project well 
under way, plans for expansion of 
the program are being laid for the 
second camp: Palomar, a beautiful 
mountain site in a small and exqui- 
site valley and the home of the fa- 
mous Palomar Observatory. Here is 
big pine country with a small lake 
nestled between the peaks. Boating, 
swimming, and fishing can be part 
of the activities program. Requests 
to use this beautiful playground are 





already being received by the Camp 
Commission. The land has been 
leased to the county at no charge for 
a 20-year period, with renewal privi- 
leges. The county is furnishing the 
cost of improving buildings and 
grounds. They have appropriated 
$40,000 this fiscal year for the proj- 
ect. 

An important part of the plan- 
ning in the development of Camp 
Palomar concerns the use of high 
school youth in a work experience 
camp project, with skilled super- 
vision by school vocational leaders 
and counselors. Tentative plans call 
for a four-hour paid work day and a 
four-hour supervised study and re- 
creation period. Each encampment 
will be for at least a ten-day period. 

A third mountain site in a nation- 
al forest area has been offered to 
the Commission, and desert and beach 
areas for future use are under con- 
sideration. 

The successful completion of the 
experimental phase of the school 
camp in the spring of 1946 and the 
inauguration of the plans for ex- 
pansion were not accomplished with- 
out the surmounting of numerous 
obstacles. To obtain the first camp- 
site, seven departments in Washing- 
ton had to be consulted and the State 
Park Commission permission _ se- 
cured. The fact that so many groups 
have co-operated to bring about the 
program’s success has in itself made 
problems in reaching decisions and 
pursuing a single-minded course of 
action. The backing of able, enthusi- 
astic, and tireless champions of the 
idea has, however, brought fruition 
to the dream. Legislation now pend- 
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ing in the California State Legisla- 
ture may simplify financing for the 
future. 

Lessons learned from the sur- 
mounting of these various problems 
have been many. To succeed, a 
community school camp must have 
a nucleus of civic-minded backers, 
adequate financing, sound and suf- 
ficient leadership. Many people must 
be informed of the new plan and 
must become converts through the 
contagion of leadership, because of 
the standards of camping upheld and 
by virtue of the value of the camp 
program offered. Coeducational 





camping meets children’s needs and 
the campers themselves will become 
ardent advocates of the community 
school camp. Not a child has re- 
turned from Camp Cuyamaca who 
was not glowing with happiness 
from his experience. 

To other communities, San Diego 
has this word of advice: take your 
time, gather funds, plan well, work 
hard. You'll find the dividends well 
worth the effort. 


EpwIn E. PuMUtA is camping director 
for the San Diego City-County Camp 
Commission. 
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PICKING UP A WORM 


Today, we went to the garden and the 
counselor told us there is nothing to be 
afraid of. The worms will not bite you. She 
said, “If you want to go fishing, you will 
have to pick a worm up.” I just stood for 
awhile and the counselor said, “You will have 


to bait your own hook with the worm, so you 


will have to pick a worm up.” I saw the other 
girls pick them up and from that day I can pick 


up worms! 


—Susy Spofford, aged 8 
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VV. GUIDEPOSTS TO THE FUTURE 








How Basic Issues in Outdoor 
Education Were Developed 


Tue values of camping and out- 
door experiences as an integral part 
of child growth and development are 
more and more being recognized. 
Certainly there is a growing interest 
in these types of education. Many 
believe that no educational program 
for children and youth is adequate 
which does not include large pro- 
vision for educational opportunity 
out of doors. 

Some eight years ago, Dr. L. B. 
Sharp, Executive Director of Life 
Camps, Inc., inaugurated a program 
of adult leadership training in con- 
nection with the work with children 
at Life Camps. This program for 
training adults was organized as Na- 
tional Camp with Dr. Sharp as di- 
rector. The plan involved a six-week 
program of graduate study each sum- 
mer as well as undergraduate insti- 
tutes and conferences for education- 
al leaders. 

A capable faculty was assembled 
and a definite program for training 
adult leaders in out-of-doors activities 
set into operation. Teachers from 
school systems and youth serving 
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leaders were invited to enroll. Dur- 
ing the past ten years, hundreds of 
people have taken advantage of the 
opportunity and have prepared them- 
selves at National Camp for leader- 
ship in camping and outdoor educa- 
tion. Arrangements have been made 
with New York University so that 
graduate credit is received by those 
desiring to use this experience in 
preparation for an advanced degree. 

National Camp is located on the 
same site as Life Girls Camp and 
near the two Life Camps for boys. 
Thus the children’s camps serve as 
demonstration centers for National 
Camp. The location of National 
Camp is in Sussex County, New 
Jersey, in the northwestern corner of 


the state. Here the campers have’ 


access to several thousand acres of 
heavily wooded land and a beautiful 
spring-fed lake. Suitable buildings in 
keeping with the environment have 
been provided. In this beautiful spot, 
the students and faculty live and 
learn together. They cannot avoid 
the out-of-doors if they wished, in 
fact it is their laboratory. 
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Over the years that National 
Camp has been in operation, educa- 
tors and youth leaders from all over 
America as well as from other coun- 
tries have visited National Camp and 
attended conferences there. By last 
summer, it seemed the time had come 
for an outstanding group of leaders 
to meet and develop a tangible pro- 
gram for the appraisal and extension 
of this important educational move- 
ment. 

Accordingly, a group of more than 
20 people were ‘avited to be the 
guests of National Camp for a three- 
day conference during the summer 
of 1946. Representatives from the 
U. S. Office of Education, colleges 
of education, state departments of 
education, and local school systems 
accepted the invitation. 

The group under the general chair- 
manship of Walter D. Cocking, Edi- 
tor of the School Executive, studied 
at firsthand the work of the chil- 
dren’s camps and the program of 
training of youth leaders at National 
Camp. Attention was also devoted to 
the basic issues involved in camping 





and outdoor education. Specifically 
the group divided into three commit- 
tees to consider (a) the place of 
camping and outdoor experiences 
in American education, (b) the piace 
of camping and outdoor education 
in teacher education, and (c) devel- 
oping public support and _ under. 
standing for camping and outdoor 
education. These reports were con- 
sidered, revised, and approved by 
the entire conference. 

This report is the first thoughtful 
and detailed proposal of the place 
of camping and outdoor education 
to be prepared, and should receive 
the careful consideration of all lead- 
ers of youth. The group report is 
important for two reasons: (1) it 
sets forth the considerations on which 
a program of outdoor education 
should be based, and (2) it suggests 
procedures for organizing and con- 
ducting such programs at national, 
state, and local levels. 


-_——- 
- «-- —_- - 


WALTER D. CocKING is chairman of the 
Board of Editors of the School Ea- 
ecutive. 


PROTECTIVE COLORING 


Ah little brown bunny 

So dapper and small— 

When you hide in the woods 
I can’t see you at all. 


But when you're on the grass 
That's as plain as can be 
Then, my little brown friend 
You are easy to see. 
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V. GUIDEPOSTS TO THE FUTURE 








The Place of Outdoor and Camping 
Experiences in American Education 


Members oF THE Commitrez: Dean Ernest O. Melby, New York University; Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, American School Publishing Company; Dr. Bess Goody- 
koontz, U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, Florida Citizens Com- 
mittee on Education; Dean M. R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State College; Dr. James 
W. Richardson, School District of Allentown, Penn.; Miss Lazelle D. Alway, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; Dr. L. B. Sharp, National Camp; Mr. Larry 
Conrad, National Camp; Mr. Robert Hybels, National Camp; Mr. Frank Irwin, 
National Camp; Mr. Campbell Loughmiller, Camp Director, Dallas, Texas; Miss 
Kathryn Perry, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Public Schools; Mr. Clement Tetkowski, 
Flemington, N. J., Public Schools. 


1. There is urgent need for outdoor learning experiences to be included as 
integral aspects of American education. 


A. The problems facing civilization today are far broader and more com- 
plicated than developing literacy on the one hand and transmitting the 
typical urban culture on the other. If civilization is to develop satis- 
factorily—perhaps even to survive,—we must somehow create an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the fundamental characteristics and 
laws of nature. We must help people to establish what Dr. A. E. Mor- 
gan of the Tennessee Valley Authority calls a “common mooring.” 
We must learn more about human working relationships and apply 
that learning in such manner as to promote harmony and good will 
which will grow out of the use of the democratic process in solving 
problems of community, state, regional, national and international im- 
portance. 

As Will Durant says, “Our knowledge is dangerous today and our 
culture superficial because we are rich in mechanisms and poor in pur- 
poses.” Our technological knowledge and skills have advanced far 
more rapidly than our knowledge of and particularly our practice in 
using procedures which will enable men to co-operate in a manner that 
will result not only in his own improvement, but in the advancement of 


civilization. 
The time has come when we need to re-think and re-evaluate our 
educational program and procedures if we are to assure continuous 


progress and avoid catastrophe. 
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Many understandings needed by individuals can be reached only, or 
at least best, through direct learning experiences which come most 
logically in their natural or “outdoor” setting. What human beings 
need is a wide range of desirable learning experiences occurring in 
more or less logical sequence as largely as possible in their natural 
setting, and which are directly related to the emerging needs of the 
individual and of society. 

There are many types of desirable learning experiences which are 
not now included in the educational program in many communities. 
Among these are the following which are considered essential for all 
persons in our modern complex civilization. 


A. Gardening, involving school and community gardens. 
B. Farming experience, involving, when necessary, school and community 
farms of different kinds and in different natural settings. 


C. Forestry experience, including, when desirable, school and community 


forests. 

D. Extensive camping experiences in various types of natural settings, or 
combinations such as forests, mountains, seashore, desert, etc., and at 
different seasons of the year with (1) children of similar ages and the 
same sex, (2) mixed groups under certain circumstances. 

E. Day excursions and overnight camping expeditions involving limited 
objectives. 

F. Travel experience, either in family or perhaps school sponsored groups, 
involving opportunity to study different peoples and geographic set- 
tings, state and national parks, rural and urban communities, etc. 

G. Limited specific objective trips to see and study specific things. 


Some outdoor learning experiences may be desirable, others may be 
either undesirable or unfortunate or both. Some criteria which should 
be observed in planning desirable outdoor learning experiences are as 
follows: 

A. Insofar as possible every phase of outdoor experience provided through 
the expanded educational program should be planned to give a de- 
sirable learning experience to the individual. 

B. These experiences should contribute directly to the individual’s under- 
standing of the so-called natural laws and to his ability to utilize these 
for his own benefit and for that of his fellow men. 

C. Provision should be made so there will be maximum values and op- 
portunity for utilizing these values. 

D. Provision should be made for desirable learning through the co-opera- 
tive sharing of elemental experiences, such as those having to do with 
acquiring and properly utilizing food, clothing and shelter. 
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E. There should be opportunity to participate in planning experiences and 
in evaluating and interpreting the results. 


F. The experiences should help to create a sensitivity to a sincere appreci- 
ation of the meaning and significance of what is found in one’s environ- 


ment. 

G. Outdoor living experiences should contribute to an understanding of 
the personality of each individual and should provide opportunity for 
evaluation and improvement. 

H. Each person’s ability to develop and draw upon his own resources in 
meeting challenging experiences and overcoming obstacles should be 
enhanced. 

Some important safeguards should be observed in planning the pro- 

gram, including the following: 

A. Avoid any regimentation which relieves the participant of responsibility 
that should be assumed properly by him. 

B. Proper precautions should be taken to avoid undesirable hazards to 
health, to the body, or to the proper mental development and outlook 


of the individual. 
C. Avoid a plan which sets up hardships or obstacles as ends in them- 


selves. 

D. Plan to deve!op and use available local natural resources rather than 
convenient commercial gadgets. 

E. Avcid faddists or narrowly trained leadership which may have in mind 
only partial or limited phases of the desirable objectives. 

Some practical problems to be considered in developing the program 


include: 

A. Plan a year-round program which leaves opportunity for the child to 
have an appropriate amount of free time in his home environment. 

B. Develop the program democratically so parents will co-operate and 
make it their program. 

C. State objectives so clearly that other groups can appreciate the need for 
co-operation in attaining them, rather than in terms which may cause 
them to feel that they must resist and compete in order to protect their 
own interests (recreation, health, etc.). 

D. Provide for proper training of administrators, counselors, etc. 

E. Begin at once to plan program, state objectives, etc., then to select 
major experiences, camp sites, etc. 

F. Develop programs and facilities on large community basis rather than 
small or narrow basis. 
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The Place of Camping and Outdoor 
Education in Teacher Education 


Memeers oF THE Commirree: Dean W. Earl Armstrong, University of Delaware; 
Mr. Fred E. Foertsch, Philadelphia Board of Education; Dr. L. D. Haskew, 
Committee on Teacher Education, American Council on Education; Dr. Paul M. 
Limbert, President Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.; Dr. Helen Mackin- 
tosh, U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Wilbur D. West, Clear Lake Camp, Michigan; 
Mr. Reynold Carlson, National Camp; Miss Dora Hershon, New York City Public 
Schools; Miss Anne Jezisek, Marshall, Michigan, Public Schools; Miss Josephine 
Newberry, University of Wisconsin; Miss Vera Orpheus, New York Public Schools; 
Miss Eleanor Schrader, Buffalo State Teachers College, N. Y.; Mrs. Lenore 
Tetkowski, Lambertville, N. J., Public Schools; Miss Marcia Thompson, St. 
Mary's Lake Camp, Michigan; Miss Gladys R. Van Fossen, Santa Barbara College, 
Calif.; Mrs. Jeanne Van Rosenbergh, Bridgeport, Conn., Area Girl Scout Council; 
Mr. Philip Walker, National Camp. 


Camping and outdoor education can never become an integral part of 
American education until teachers are themselves introduced to the possibili- 
ties. Studies show that students in teacher educating institutions have a sur- 
prisingly narrow background of real experiences upon which to base their 
teaching careers. Even more surprising is the lack of provision in the prepa- 
ration programs to give these experiences. Not only should teachers be taught 
how to use the out-of-doors, but also they should have the personal experiences 
that grow out of living in the open. 


1. The purposes which camping and outdoor experiences may seek to 
achieve in the education of teachers. 

A. To further the development of certain basic attributes which are de- 
sirable for every teacher because he is a person especially in need of 
living a full life. 

1. An appreciation of his own relation to the world of nature and a 
sense of alliance to that world. 

2. A rich background of experience which makes his powers of per- 
ception more likely to function in a balanced manner. 

3. Self-reliance in meeting his fundamental needs, based upon demon- 
strated skill in meeting those needs. 

4. A predisposition to make himself an integral part of groups and the 
possession of skills involved in group adjustment. 

5. An emotional balance. 

6. A predisposition to devote a portion of his leisure time to health- 
giving outdoor activities. 

7. An understanding of children... 

B. To make it possible and likely that teachers will employ camping and 
outdoor experiences as an important component of the school curricula 
which they operate. 

1. Full recognition of the teaching possibilities in the out-of-doors. 
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. Faith in the essential superiority of direct experience as an educa- 
tive medium. 
3. Technical excellence in employing real problems as the center for 
permanent teaching-learning. 
. Functional knowledge of nature and of outdoor living techniques. tr 
5. Insight into concrete ways in which outdoor or camping experience 
may make unique contributions to achieving curricular objectives 
with efficiency. 
6. Technical competence in conducting group learning out-of-doors. 


> 


C. To equip some individuals to assume leadership in developing and con- 

ducting camping and outdoor education. FT 

1. “Specialists” in the content of camping education (e.g. naturalists, 
woodsmen, etc.). 

2. Guides and directors for organized programs of various kinds. 

3. Administrators and organizers who will have responsibility for in- 
corporating camping and outdoor education into the total school 
programs. 








2. Desirable advances in programs of pre-service preparation of teachers. 


A. Introduction of camping as a universal experience of all teachers-to-be. 


1. Through the extension of the Institute idea, such as now being 
practiced at National Camp. 

2. Through fuller utilization of the opportunities provided by other 
agencies which provide camping for adults (e.g. YWCA; State and 
National Park Services). 

3. By capitalizing upon the opportunities offered in private and pub- 
lic camps for children. Ee 

4. Through operation of camps for college students by colleges them- 
selves. 

5. Through operation (by college or by agreement with other agen- F 
cies) of children’s camps which can serve as observation and practice it 





centers. if 

6. Through extension of the services of National Camp—and perhaps i 
other similar enterprises—to provide preparation for local college + 
leadership. 

B. Equipping and predisposing teachers-to-be to employ outdoor experi- { 
ences in their regular teaching. bid 


1. Far greater use of outdoor experiences in all phases of college edu- 
cation. Ef 

2. Introduction of outdoor education into the professional sequence 
for teachers. 

3. Providing apprenticeship teaching in situations in which outdoor edu- 
cation is being used naturally and well. 
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C. Equipping specialized personnel. 
l. 


5 


Expansion of National Camp to reach many more persons; allying 
its program to that of several collaborating colleges. 


Development of curricula in many colleges, these curricula to pro- 
vide for developing the needed competencies. 


3. Desirable advances in program of in-service education. 


(This section of the report deals with a few specific suggestions which 
were made in the discussion.) 


A. In-Service programs should center within local school systems. 


l. 


9 


State leadership in bringing this about is needed. 


They should be related to what the groups of teachers in the schools 
are trying to do, 


. They should rely upon the principle of voluntary participation. 


. They should look upon outside agencies as resources to be drawn 


upon fully to improve the local program. 


B. Summer experiences for teachers can be enriched by introducing the 
camping idea: 


Vi 


“I 


. Summer enterprises operated on a camping basis. 


. Tie camping into such curriculum moves as the improvement of 


resource-use education, intergroup relations, etc. 


. Conduct pre-school planning sessions as camps for teachers. 


. Two-week camps for teachers who have been relieved by substitutes 


during the regular school year. 


. Continuing workshops through the regular school year which will 


feature outdoor experiences. 


. Co-operative studies between schools. 


. Organize school camping in a way that will use teachers as appren- 


tices in outdoor education. 


CONCLUSION:—That outdoor education is too valuable to be longer 
neglected as a component of education for teachers. 
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Developing Public Support for 
Camping and Outdoor Education 


Dr. Galen Jones, U. S. Office of Education; Mr. Julian W. Smith, Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Dr. Frank Cyr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. E. D. Partridge, National Camp; Mrs. Opal Loughmiller, Dallas, 
Texas; Mr. James M. O'Connor, Allegan, Michigan, Public Schools; Mr. Edward 
E. Peterson, Allegan, Michigan, Public Schools; Miss Claudia Schmidt, Spring- i 
field, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 


" 
MemBers oF THE Commirtet: Dr. Paul E. Elicker, National Education Association; i 
t 
i 


; 
Camping and outdoor education have been generally recognized as an i 
essential part of American education by the policy-making commissions and is 


the groups studying curriculum. Evidence of this is to be found in the printed 
reports. However, in spite of the wide recognition given to this type of educa- 
tion, communities generally are slow in embarking on a program under school 
auspices that carries youngsters outside the four walls of the school building. 
Just how can this situation be remedied so that more American Youth can 
benefit from educational experiences in the out-of-doors? 





emer tee ee men < 


The problem of developing public support for camping and outdoor 
education was considered in terms of the following approaches: 
I. The local community. 
II. State and national agencies and groups. 
III. The role of National Camp. 


1. The local community. 


A. Community planning should include provision for camping and out- 
door education. su 
1. If a community planning group does not exist, it should be formed. 
a. A survey should be made of community needs. 
b. Long-term plans should be projected including a plan of action. 
c. The community should be conceived as an economic and social 
unit. 
2. Camping and outdoor education is one area for better community 
living. 
a. The needs of the community for experiences in outdoor education 
and camping must be determined in terms of: 
(1) The needs for learning experiences and outdoor living. 
(2) Facilities and resources which the community now has. 
(3) The way in which the community meets these needs. ; 
b. Ways must be found for enlisting public support through existin: 
local, state and national agencies. 
(1) State and local resources, such as state lands, facilities ownec 
by schools, country and city parks should be utilized. Where 
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facilities are now available, a long-term program of acqui- 
sition and development should be instituted. 

(2) Local school districts, city and county as well as state gov- 
ernments must recognize the financial support needed. 
(3) Private finances and facilities should be used for experi- 

mental purposes only and routed through governmental 
agencies. 

c. Encouragement should be given to pilot programs in camping 
and outdoor education and they should be made available to 
local communities for study and observation. 

(1) State education and conservation agencies should assist in 
setting up such programs. 

(2) National Camp should stimulate and assist the development 
of demonstration programs across the country. 

d. Local communities, with the aid of state and national agencies, 
should develop a map or a list of resources such as state land, 
water, flora, which can be used for camping and outdoor educa- 
cation. 

. The possibility of state aid should be explored, perhaps on a 
matching basis, to encourage local action in developing this move- 
ment. 

3. What schools can do: 

a. Have the local staff examine the present curriculum to determine 
the place and contribution of outdoor education. 

b. Plan with lay groups such as the Board of Education, Parent- 
Teachers Associations, and civic organizations for a community 


education program. 
. Encourage staff members and administrators to attend training 


conferences and camps. 
d. Conduct pre-school conferences, curriculum conferences and 


professional education organizations devoted to outdoor educa- 


tion and camping. 
. Prepare discussion materials and information about camping and 


outdoor education for local groups to use. 


2. State and national promotion and support. 
A. U. S. Office of Education. 

1. Present camping and outdoor education to such groups as the chief 
state school officers, the Association of State Directors of Elementary 
Education, the Association of Directors of Secondary Education. 

2. Give attention to camping and outdoor education by various de- 
partments of the U. S. Office; elementary education secondary edu- 


cation, etc. 
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3. Seek to have the Association of State Directors of Elementary Edu- 
cation emphasize camping and outdoor education in its current 
study project entitled “Co-ordination of school and community 
service for the twelve month developmental program for elementary 
school children.” 

. Consider the possibility of presenting camping and outdoor educa- 
tion to the Conference of Governors by the chief state school officers. 

. Give emphasis to the movement in SCHOOL LIFE and other pub- 
lications. 


B. Teacher Education Institutions. 


1. National camp should continue co-operation with increasing num- 
bers of educational institutions to swell the number of teachers with 
this type of experience. 


C. State Agencies. 


1. State departments of education must be encouraged to recognize 

their responsibility in this field. 

a. The chief school officer of the state should designate a division ot 
persons to be responsible in this area of education. 

b. There should be an exploration of the need for legislation in each 
state. 

c. The appointment of advisory committees will aid in carrying the 
movement ahead on a wide front. 

. For the best results there must be co-ordination and co-operation be- 

tween state agencies that have a role in this field such as conservation, 

health, education. 


D. Professional Organizations. 


1. There should be a recognition of the importance of this phase of 
education by the NEA and other national professional organizations. 


E. Publications devoted wholly or partially to outdoor and camping educa- 
tion 


1. For a comprehensive and definitive statement about camping and 

outdoor education in a national publication, the committee recom- 

mended that an issue of THE BuLLETIN oF THE NaTIonaL Assocta- 

TION OF SECONDARY ScHOooL Principats be devoted to this subject. 

This issue could include the following sections: 

a. Introductory statement—philosophy, the place of camping and 
outdoor education in American education. 

b. Descriptive accounts of successful experiences and programs in 
operation of varying patterns. 

c. Description of efforts on the state level. Include what is being 
done by various types of state agencies and the kind of legisla- 
tion now in force. 
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d. Teacher education practices. 
e. Teacher devices. How to plan outdoor education and camping 
in the regular program with examples of typical teaching units 


f. Available resources. 
g. Bibliography and list of teaching aids available. 


OLD HICKORY 


Through wind and rain, the tall hickory 
stands, straight and stll 

A majestic form on the forest hill. 

The mark of an axe drive into its side years ago 


Fails to hinder its beauty and ego. 


How many wonders this tree must have seen 
In its life span—autumn gray and summer green 
The Southerly flight of birds at the end of summer 


The gnawing of holes into its sides by a woodpecker. 


Looking at the branches of the tree way up high, 
We see them stretch—it seems to the very sky 
And so it stands for all to see 


A lord of the woods—the hickory tree. 
—Sylvia Seda, aged 14 
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V. GUIDEPOSTS TO THE FUTURE 








Legal Aspects 


ScHooL camps and outdoor educa- 
tion in general are relatively recent 
innovations in the public school pro- 
gram. As with other new ideas or 
changes in the school program, many 
legal questions are bound to arise. 
Some of these questions cannot be 
answered categorically at this early 
date, but their discussion in this 
chapter of the Bulletin may at least 
indicate the issues involved, and pro- 
vide tentative answers by implica- 
tion from similar projécts less new 
and untried. 

One of the first questions relates 
to the legal authority of school boards 
to make school camps an_ integral 
part of the public school program. 
This question has been answered 
definitely by the legislatures in 
several states where enabling laws 
have been enacted to permit the 
establishment of camps by public 
school systems. In other states where 
no specific enabling act has been 
passed, the question rests upon the 


The present article is not an official state- 
ment of NEA objectives with respect to de- 
sirable legislation on public school camp 
programs. 
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powers of school boards implied in 
other more general statutes. 


Specific Enabling Acts 


Michigan—The Michigan _legis- 
lature has declared that a_ school 
board in any district except a_pri- 
mary-school district may operate 
camps for resident and nonresident 
pupils for recreational and _instruc- 
tional purpose.” A school board may 
co-operate with other school districts, 
or with municipalities or individuals, 
in the camp program. The law allows 
the local school board to determine 
the age and other entrance require- 
ments of pupils attending the camps. 
Fees may be charged both resident 
and nonresident pupils to cover op- 
eration and maintenance costs, but 
the camp program must be operated 
without profit, and the cost cannot be 
included in the per pupil cost of the 
entire school program. The board is 
authorized to acquire, equip, and 


"Michigan Statutes Annotated. Vol. 11, 
Title 15, secs. 15.467 (3) (4) (5), as added 
by Public Acts 1945, No. 170. This law is 
quoted in connection with another chapter 
in this Bulletin, see page 65 
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maintain the necessary facilities and 
to employ the necessary personnel. 
Camps may be operated on public or 
private land within or outside of the 
school district’s boundaries. 

New York—New York has three 
state laws on this subject; one is 
applicable to school districts outside 
of New York City; one is applicable 
to cities in New York State4; and 
one is applicable to New York City 
only.” 

Under one law, which was en- 
acted in 1944, school districts out- 
side of New York City are authoriz- 
ed to acquire land and establish 
camps to which, for two weeks, all 
children of school age may attend 
without charge. Physically handi- 
capped and other children may be 
permitted to attend for longer than 
two weeks under rules and regula- 
tions of the local school board. Chil- 
dren in nonpublic schools are entitled 
to attend these camps as well as pub- 
lic school pupils. At the camp the pu- 
pils may receive instruction, physical 
training, and recreation. The school 
board is given full authority to pre- 
scribe admission rules and make reg- 
ulations as to the activities, conduct, 
and discipline. 

Another law, originally enacted in 
1937 but repealed and re-enacted in 
1940, authorizes city boards of edu- 
cation to establish camps in state 
parks adjacent to the city. (A model 
camp may be established in state 
parks on Long Island.) Such camps 


*New York Laws, 1944, Ch. 653; Educa- 
tion Law, sec. 1025-a, renumbered sec. 


1028 in 1946. 
“New York Laws, 1940; Education Law, 


sec. 1025, renumbered sec. 1029 in 1946. 
"New York Laws, 1937. Ch. 792 (uncon- 


solidated). 





are to be operated between July 1 
and August 31, and at such other 
times as the board may prescribe. 
Children of school age are entitled 
to free attendance for two weeks, 
and the board may permit handicap- 
ped or other children to attend long- 
er. 

Both these New York laws author- 
ize the appropriations from local 
public funds necessary to meet the 
expenses of the camps established 
thereunder, and give control of the 
camp to the school authorities. The 
New York City law is quite dif- 
ferent in some respects. 


The New York City Board of 
Estimate and Appropriations was 
given financial control, and the au- 
thority to establish camps and to de- 
signate the city department to have 
control of them. In addition to pre- 
scribing the dates between which the 
camps may be operated and the ages 
of the children who may attend, 
the law also prescribes that children 
attending the camp are to receive 
at least ten hours a week of instruc- 
tion in certain named subjects. 

Virginia—In 1940, the Virginia 
legislature enacted a permissive law 
authorizing county and city school 
boards to operate summer vacation 
camps, individually or jointly with 
another county or city school sys- 
tem. Appropriations for the establish- 
ment and operation of camps were 
authorized, provided the necessary 
amount is included in the annual 
school budget. No detailed prescrip- 
tions are contained in the !aw except 
that children of school age shall b- 
eligible to attend the camps and that 
the health authorities shall approve 
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each camp as to conditions affecting 
sanitation and safety.® 

Essentials of a camp enabling act 
—The permissive laws in these states 
point toward some of the provisions 
that a camp enabling act may cover. 
The legislators should grant the au- 
thority for establishing camps as an 
integral part of the total school pro- 
eram and give exclusive control to 
the local public school board that es- 
tablishes a camp. The use of public 
school funds for camps should be 
legalized by the state enabling act or 
special appropriations should be 
made available. The time when the 
camps are operated, the subject to 
be taught, and the children who are 
to be given camping privileges should 
be covered by local board rules and 
regulations which the school board 
would be empowered by the state 
enabling act to adopt. 


Implied Authority of School 
District To Establish Camps 


Outside of Michigan, New York, 
and Virginia, no explicit authority 
for school districts to establish camps 
has been found and the question 
arises as to whether a school district 
has the implied authority without 
any specific enabling act. A general 
principle of school law is that a 
school board may not do anything 
for which it has not been granted 
explicit authority unless the authority 
is clearly implied in general powers 
granted by statute.” It is necessary 
in each state, therefore, to look for 
statutes which may be interpreted 
as implying an authority to create 


Virginia Code of 1942. Title 11, sec. 


668a. 
747 Am. Jur. “Schools” sec. 13. 
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camps although not deliberately in- 
tended for such a purpose at the time 
of enactment. 

There are, in some states, laws 
empowering school districts to oper- 
ate recreational programs. Such a 
law is found in Arkansas.® It is pos- 
sible that a school camp could be 
included as part of the authorized 
recreational program. On the other 
hand, the Pennsylvania school law 
authorizes school boards to establish, 
equip, and maintain certain types 
of facilities in addition to the ordi- 
nary elementary-school _program.? 
Perhaps authority to maintain play- 
grounds might be held to include 
the authority to establish camps, or 
a court might hold that the enum- 
eration of specific types of schools 
and facilities, including playgrounds 
but not camps, excludes the authori- 
ty to operate camps. 

It is this sort of search and reason- 
ing which must be applied in each 
state to determine if the school dis- 
trict has implied authority to estab- 
lish a school camp. Of course there 
is no final determination as to im- 
plied authority except by judicial de- 
cision, but faced with uncertainty as 
to the legality of a proposed action, 
a school board can seek the advice of 
a public attorney such as the state 
attorney general, or an attorney at- 
tached to the school district, the mu- 
nicipality or the state department of 
education. Although the opinion of an 
attorney general does not have the 
force of a judicial decision, it has 


®Acts of Arkansas, 1941, No. 291; Cumu- 
lative Supplement to Pope’s Arkansas Sta- 


tutes, 1944, p. 1031. 
*Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated. 


Title 24, sec. 331, as amended in 1945. 
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considerable weight, if or when the 
question subsequently comes before 
a court, and getting such an opinion 
indicates the exercise of precaution. 

Land for school camps"—The first 
requisite in planning a camp pro- 
gram is the acquisition of the neces- 
sary land. Without specific authority, 
does a school district have implied 
authority to secure the land _neces- 
sary to establish a camp? Since a 
camp must require an extensive area, 
it may not always be possible to 
find sufficient suitable land close to 
a particular school. The school dis- 
trict’s implied authority must, there- 
fore, be considered with respect 
to land within the school dis- 
trict’s boundaries and with respect 
to land outside its borders. 

It has been held by the courts in 
a number of states that the authority 
to construct a school building im- 
plied authority to acquire land upon 
which the building is to be con- 
structed.” Courts have also held 
that authority to acquire land for 
school buildings “with their append- 
ages” implied authority to acquire 
sufficient land for a playground ad- 
jacent to the school house.” Further- 


“Statutory procedure for acquisition of 
land for school purposes would necessarily 
need to be followed in acquiring land for 
a school camp. In some states and in some 
classes of districts, the school board may se- 
lect and purchase school s‘tes; in some states 
and in some classes of districts, the electors 
have the power to designate the location of 
school sites and must pass upon the method 
of financing their purchase. For a discus- 
sion of authority and procedure in acquir- 
ing school property, see Punke, Harold H. 
The Courts and Public-School Property. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
Chapters II-III. 

"E.g., State ex rel. Post v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 76 S.E. 127 (W.Va. 1912). 


more, acquisition of land for a play- 
ground, stadium, or athletic field not 
adjacent to any school building has 
been upheld as within the powers of 
local school districts.” With these 
precedents, it is possibly established 
in most states that a school district can 
legally acquire land at any location 
within its boundaries for any school 
purpose. 

However, this suggestion is not con- 
clusive since there are other prece- 
dents which point in the opposite 
direction. For example, a Kansas 
court denied the power of a school 
district to acquire land for the teach- 
ing of practical agriculture, under 
statutory authority to acquire land 
for playground and building sites.” 

Whether or not a school district 
could acquire land cutside its own 
borders is an issue lacking in specific 
judicial precedent in school law. The 
question can be answered only tenta- 
tively by analogy with the legal abil- 
ity of a municipality to acquire land 
outside its city limits. The most com- 
mon purpose in such cases has been 
to make a city park. Georgia,” 
Massachusetts,” Minnesota,”, New 


*E.g., State ex rel. School District No. 
56 v. Superior Court of Chelan County, 124 
Pac. 484 (Wash. 1912). 

™69 A.L.R. 871. 

“Board of Education v. Davis, 135 Pac. 
604 (Kans.1913). The opinion of the court 
in this case did not disclose whether or not 
the land in question was inside or outside 
the district, but since there was no discus- 
sion of the location of the area, it is as- 
sumed that the land in question was in- 
side the district boundaries. 

“Quitman v. Jelks and McLeod, 77 S.E. 
76 (Ga.1913). 

“Somerville v. Waltham, 48 N.E. 1092 
(Mass. 1898). 

“Booth v. Minneapolis, 203 N. W. 625 
(Minn. 1925). 
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York,” Wisconsin,” and __ possibly 
other state courts have upheld cities’ 
rights to purchase land outside the 
city limits, but some of these cases 
have been qualified, depending in 
part upon the distance between the 
city and the outside site. If the pur- 
pose is legitimate and the distance 
outside the city limits not beyond 
convenience, the fact that the site is 
outside the city limits is not ma- 
terial. If the purpose is not legiti- 
mate, the fact that the land is inside 
or outside the city limits is immate- 
rial.” Although school districts are 
not generally as free to act beyond 
their expressly specified powers as 
municipalities,” it is a reasonable as- 
sumption, until proved otherwise, 
that if a school district may acquire 
land for a camp within its borders, 
it may do so outside its boundaries 
if the site is within a reasonable dis- 
tance. 

‘School camps may be established, 
however, without the purchase of 
land by the school district. State or 
federal land may be available in many 
states. Congress has the sole author- 
ity to dispose of federal lands and 
to make rules and regulations con- 
cerning their use.” State legislatures 


“In re Mayor of New York City, 2 N.E. 
642 (N.Y. 1885). 

Schneider v. Menasha, 95 N.W. 94 
(Wis. 1903). 

*"E.g., in Burns v. Essling, 194 N.W. 404 
(Minn.1923), a city was held to be unable 
to purchase land for a hockey rink s‘nce its 
use by professonal players precluded the ar- 
gument that it was to be acquired for a 
“public purpose.” 

"47 Am, Jur. “Schools.” sec. 13. 

“Thompson, George W. Commentaries 
on the Modern Law of Real Property, Vol. 
5. (permanent edition). Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill, 1940. sec. 2125. 
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have similar authority over state 
lands.* With respect to federal 
or state lands, therefore, Congress 
and state legislatures have the power 
to designate the persons or classes of 
persons to use them, and the condi- 
tions under which they may be used 
or released. For example, by an act 
of Congress, unappropriated federal 
lands in a reclamation project are 
available for school buildings and 
grounds to the extent of six acres.” 
Many school districts in the western 
part of the United States may apply 
to the district office of the Bureau of 
Land Management to obtain land 
for school purposes, and thus if the 
camp is operated as an integral part 
of the school program, land for the 
camp may be obtained from the fed- 
eral government. Rules and regula- 
tions for the use of state lands vary 
from state to state and should be in- 
vestigated by local school authorities, 
as to their availability for use as 
school camp land. 


Furthermore, a public body, like a 
school district, having power to 
purchase land may lease property, 
as the greater power includes the les- 
ser power.” Also governmental cor- 
porations have authority to enter 
into contracts with other public 
corporations or with private citi- 
zens,” and they may accept gifts of 
property by deed or devise.” 








“Ibid. sec. 2827. 

“41 U. S. Stat. 326 (1919); 43 U.S.C 
570. 

*McQuillon, Municipal Corporations, Vol. 
3 (second edition) sec. 1215. 

“However, without explicit authority a 
school district may not enter into a contract 
with another school district to establish a 
joint school. Many cases support this view; 
e.g., Stroh vy. Casner, 201 Ill. App. 281 
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Thus, land for a camp may be 
bought outright or leased from an- 
other community or from a private 
owner; it may be acquired by deed 
or devise from a private individual 
as a gift; or the land or its use may 
be obtained from the state or fed- 
eral government under particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Use of school funds for camp 
equipment and maintenance—Hav- 
ing the land, the next question is 
whether a school district may use 
public school funds to equip and 
maintain a camp. Public school funds 
cannot usually be used for any pur- 
pose other than public school educa- 
tion,” but if the camp is made a part 
of the total school program this re- 
striction would not apply. 

However, many school districts 
are already operating to the limit of 
their tax resources and most states 
have constitutional limitations on the 
amount of debt a school district may 
incur. The initial cost of a school 
camp inay, therefore, present real 
problems in school finance. 

Some state-aid laws prescribe the 
apportionment of state aid on formu- 
las in which the per pupil cost is 
figured. If the cost of a school camp 
is included in the per pupil cost of 
the school district for its ordinary 
school program, then state-aid pro- 
grams will be considerably affected. 
(Ill. 1916). By analogy, two school districts 
could not jointly operate a school camp un- 
less they have explicit statutory authority to 
operate a joint school. The reference in the 
text is to a contract between a school district 
and another government corporation for the 
use of land for the school district to estab- 
lish a school camp under its exclusive 


control. 
"F.g., Reiger v. Board of Education, 122 


N.E. 838 (III.1919). 
*Py constitutional provision in many 





Other pertinent School Laws Af- 
fecting the Operation of School Camps 

Every state has some sort of school 
attendance law or state department 
ruling requiring pupils to attend 
school for a prescribed length of 
time during the school year. If the 
school camp is operated during the 
school term, it must conform to regu- 
lations concerning attendance rec- 
ords of the pupils in the camp. As- 
signment of teachers to school camps 
during the regular school term will 
necessitate rearranging class sched- 
ules and possibly some adjustments 
in teachers’ salaries. 

If the camp is operated after the 
end of the school term, there are 
many teacher personnel matters which 
may be affected. For example, would 
the period of camp service be credit- 
able in the retirement system, or in 
computing seniority? Under most ex- 
isting salary schedules teachers would 
expect to receive additional compen- 
sation for the extra period of serv- 
ice. 

In the absence of specific legisla- 
ticn, fees to cover operational ex- 
penses of a camp may be charged 
residents of the school district at- 
tending a camp if the charging of 
other types of incidental fees in pub- 
lic schools is legal. In some states, 
however, the courts have held that 
no incidental fees may be charged 
since the constitution in these states 
prescribes that the public schools 
shall be free.” Tuition is usually 
charged nonresidents for the ordi- 
nary school program, and by analogy, 
states. The language differs from state to 
state and provides greater restrictions in 
some states than in others. 

47 Am, Jur. “Schools” sec. 148. 
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could be charged nonresident pupils 
attending camps also, if such non- 
residents are eligible for attendance. 
However, unless a school district has 
been authorized by statute, it may not 
be legally able to permit nonresident 
pupils to attend its schools,” and in 
such a case the school camp also 
would not be available to non-resi- 
dents even with the payment of tu- 
ition. 

The inauguration of a new ele- 
ment in the school program, such as 
the school camp, raises many ques- 
tions such as these—questions which 
should be considered and if possible 
answered before the new program 
gets under way. 





Outdoor Education Apart from 
Camping 
Outdoor education does not neces- 
sarily involve an elaborate camp set- 


Ibid. sec. 154. 
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ting. There has been no judicial de- 
termination of a teacher’s right to 
conduct his class outside the school 
building, but it has been done and 
its legality may be assumed tentatively 
by analogy with the teacher’s legal 
ability to take his pupils on excur- 
sions." Here the question is not one 
of legality but of the policy on the 
part of the local school board. 


"The dangers le in the teacher’s legal 
responsibility for injuries sustained by any 
pupil while in the teacher’s charge on an 
excursion. Permission of the school adminis- 
trators or of the pupils’ parents does not re- 
lieve the classroom teacher of this responsi- 
bility. School boards which have not ap- 
proved of excursions or outdoor exercise may 
have been influenced by uncertainty as to 
the extent of the liability involved. See Na- 
tional Education Association, Nat‘onal Com- 
mission on Safety Education. Teacher Li- 
ebility for Pupil Injuries. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1940. 24 p. 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN is Assist- 
ant Director, Research Division, Na 
tional Education Association. 
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LITTLE BROOKS 
Oh, my lovely little brook 


You have such a funny look 

Running to and fro all day 

In such a happy winding way. 
—Judy Brinkman, aged 13 
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VI. sCURCE MATERIALS 





The Integration of Teaching Aids 


and Direct Experience 


Tue educational task facing our 
country is great today, there is no 
denying that. But great also are the 
resources, the technical skill and the 
mechanical devices available to help 
do the job. The big question is 
whether educators generally can mar- 
shal the facilities at their disposal 
into a unified and meaningful edu- 
cational program. 

The various types cf teaching aids 

. . motion pictures, slide films, re- 
cerdings, illustrations, maps, models 
and the like have a definite place in 
connection with camping and out- 
door education, bui they also present 
certain definite dangers. These dang- 
ers can be avoided only if there is a 
proper recognition of the relationship 
among reading, observation and ex- 
perience. 

The main problem of education 
is to provide the student with a basic 
set of experiences that will help him 
to gain an understanding of life 
about him and to work out a con- 
structive personal program in the so- 
ciety in which he lives. In the mod- 
ern world this understanding is prob- 


E. De ALTON PARTRIDGE 


ably going to come as a result of a 
combination of experiences. If the 
race between education and catas- 
trophe which H. G. Wells suggested 
was in process is to be won by edu- 
cation, it will need the help of every 
modern device in the hands of skill- 
ful teachers. 

Regardless of the method of teach- 
ing employed there is one basic psy- 
chological fact that must be recog- 
nized . . . the learning that takes 
place is always the result of what 
happens within the child, how he or- 
ganizes his own system of ideas and 
what he does about the experience. 
Good teaching is primarily the prec- 
ess of creating within the student a 
basic interest in learning and then 
providing the guidance to help di- 
rect that interest. 

If the above basic principle is cor- 
rect, then any method of education, 
whether it be reading, discussion, 
demonstration, lecture, motion pic- 
ture, field study or camping has edu- 
cational value only to the extent that 
it causes students to grow in under- 
standing and skill with the result that 
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they can better solve the problems 
that surround them. Properly used, 
teaching aids can help achieve these 
educational aims. Improperly used, 
they can even interfere with adequate 
and proper learning. 

Teaching aids should be able to 
help in the following specific ways 
in relation to camping and outdoor 
education: 

1. They should help students to 

gain more meaning from _first- 

hand experience by giving them 
an over-all view of what to ex- 
pect. 

. They should bring to the stu- 

dent certain vicarious experi- 
ences from distant places that 

he otherwise would not have. 

If properly presented, these ex- 

periences can add meaning to 
what he can do firsthand. 

3. They should help the student 
to organize into meaningful 
wholes certain experiences that 
because of their nature cannot 
be completely realized in the 
time span available to the school. 


Teaching aids will be of question- 

able value if they: 

1. Are substituted for firsthand 
experiences that are available. 

2. Are not carefully selected for 
age and grade level, in relation 
to the learning experience, and 
not properly placed in a series 
of experiences. 

3. Are presented in the form of 
entertainment alone. 

4. Are not accompanied by ade- 
quate preparation and follow- 
up. 

Because the out-of-doors is alive 

and full of interesting, colorful things, 


i) 





a great number of good visual aids 
have been prepared to help enrich 
outdoor experiences. There are, too, 
a few visual aids designed to help 
teachers and administrators see the 
value of camping and outdoor edu- 


cation. 
This is not an attempt to list in- 


dividually all of the many teaching 
aids that are available, but rather to 
describe the types of aids and how 
they can best be used in connection 
with firsthand experiences. 


Camping and Outdoor Education 
As a Method 


Unfortunately there are not many 
visual aids in general distribution 
that show a community program of 
camping and outdoor education in 
action. This would suggest that those 
in charge of local projects would do 
well to make both motion and still 
pictures of their activities so that 
others may learn how such a pro- 
gram operates. Outdoor activities are 
colorful and appealing and will make 
likely subjects for visual presenta- 
tions. 

Several films have been produced 
to help teachers and administrators, 
and are fairly widely distributed. 
They are used extensively now with 
teachers, camp leaders, parents and 
local sponsoring groups to show how 
outdoor programs can operate. 

Youth in Camps. Available in 

either 16mm or 35mm, black and 

white, sound. This 15 minute film 
shows the decentralized program 
of camping as practiced at Life 

Camps. Produced by the March 

of Time. 

Camping Education. 16 mm sound, 

black and white. 18 minutes. Tells 
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the story of National Camp and 
how it trains leaders in the field 
of camping and outdoor education. 
Shows the need for outdoor educa- 
tion and camping in America to- 
day. Produced by The March of 
Time. 
Camp Raritan Farm Program. 16 
mm silent, color. 10 minutes. Shows 
the farm program of Camp Rari- 
tan of Life Camps in operation. 
Year Round Camping at Raritan. 
16 mm silent, color, 10 minutes. 
The year ’round camping program 
of Camp Raritan including prepa- 
rations for summer camping, build- 
ing shelters, preparing the garden 
plot, is shown. A typical day in 
summer camp shows the variety of 
activities engaged in by small 
camps. 

Near Home. 16 mm, sound. A 

most interesting and_ revealing 

film produced by the British Min- 
istry of Education and available 
from the British Information 

Service, Radio City, New York. 

This film shows how one group of 

students with their teacher learned 

about their own community from 
firsthand experience. 

All of the above motion pictures 
are available from Life Camps, Inc., 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. “Y. The first two will be 
found in several educational libraries 
across the country, including the 
Y. M. C. A. film library. 

Aiding Field Studies 

Field study projects are designed 
to make it possible for students to 
see firsthand what they are studying 
about. The value of a field trip de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 





preparation leading up to it, and the 
activities which follow. In many cases 
the value of firsthand experience 
can be enlarged by supplementing it 
with carefully chosen motion pictures, 
still pictures, maps and models. In 
this way the single experience can 


take on more meaning, can be ex- ° 


tended to cover many other experi- 
ences. 

For example, if a group of city 
youngsters are planning a trip to a 
farm, as many of them do, it will help 
them to appreciate what they will see 
if they can view such films as 

The Wheat Farmer 

Bill Garman, 12 Year-Old Busi- 

nessman 

The Corn Farmer 

The Dairy Industry 

Our Foster Mother, The Cow 

The Truck Farmer 

It will aid them, too, if the class 
bulletin board carries interesting and 
timely pictures and clippings relat- 
ing to farmers and farm problems. 
In fact, a wise teacher will plan to 
utilize a wide variety of media to 
enlarge the range of understanding 
of the class before it actually em- 
barks upon the actual experience. In 
this way actual experience can and 
will have much more meaning. 


Appreciating the Immediate 
Environment 


Teaching within the classroom can 
be of the kind that will encourage 
the student to see greater meaning in 
the immediate environment. A unit 
on weather can be made to take on 
real significance to the student by 
extending his observation out into 
the open. The type and movement 
of clouds, temperature changes, rela- 
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tive humidity, barometric pressure 
are all phenomena that can and 
should mean more than book learn- 
ing. But even the firsthand observa- 
tions of these phases of local weather 
cannot give a full understanding of 
how weather is formed and why it 
changes. 

To gain a full understanding of 
cold fronts, warm fronts, high pres- 
sure and low pressure areas and how 
they affect local weather, the student 
must learn to read weather maps. 
Several excellent films are now avail- 
able that show the relation of local 
weather to global air movements. 
The best teaching about weather wil! 
include reading, discussion, observa- 
tion of instruments, map reading and 
viewing of motion pictures. 

The best use of visual media will 
not substitute for the real thing but 
will whet the appetite of the student 
to see and understand reality when he 
sees it. Seeing a colorful motion pic- 
ture of a redheaded woodpecker 
or a monarch butterfly may not be 
the same as the real thing, but, if the 
colored motion picture is presented 
properly, the student will actually see 
more red-headed woodpeckers and 
majestic monarchs and appreciate 
their life patterns better. 

There is an ever increasing num- 
ber of good visual aid material deal- 
ing with the creatures of the out- 
of-doors. These include both motion 
and still pictures and in both black 
and white and color. The titles listed 
below are typical of the widely dis- 
tributed subjects available to schools. 

The Frog 

Gray Squirrel 

The Honey Bee 

The Weather 





Animal Cunning 

How Nature Protects Animals 
Nature’s Songsters 

Life of the Ant 

The Monarch Butterfly 


Out of Doors in Winter 


With the increasing emphasis on 
winter sports in the high school cur- 
riculum, there will naturally be more 
of a place for visual aids that will 
help to interest students as well as 
show them certain techniques they 
will want to acquire. Here again, it 
is fortunate that a considerable num- 
ber of good motion pictures have been 
produced. Some of them will show the 
student the romance of the out-of- 
doors in winter, others -will show 
specific skills. Still others, such as 
the Boy Scout films on Ice Rescue 
will show the youngsters what they 
should know in order to be safe out- 
of-doors. 

Again the following titles are only 
suggestive of many: 

Equipment and Gymnastics for 

Skiers 

First Steps in Skiing 

Hockey 

How to Ski 

Ice Carnival 

Ice Rescue 

Play in the Snow 

Ski Chase 

Ski Time 

White Magic 

Winter Wonderland 

Winter Camping 

Films at Camp 

There is by no means a general 

agreement among camp leaders as to 


how or whether motion pictures 
should be used in the camp program. 
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Some camp directors shun them be- 
cause they tend to bring the city to 
the woods. Others go the whole way 
and use motion pictures for pure en- 
tertainment @ /a@ neighborhood movie 
house. 

Whether or not movies should be 
used in camp depends to a large ex- 
tent upon how they are used. In skill- 
ful hands motion pictures and slide 
films and other visual aids can en- 
rich the camp program. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake that 
is made in the use of motion pictures 
in camp is to look upon them as en- 
tertainment pure and simple. In some 
camps that pursue this philosophy 
the only motion pictures that the 
child sees are the cheap cartoons and 
Westerns that come in canned pro- 
grams. Where films are used in this 
way they certainly are not contribut- 
ing to the educational program of 
the camp. 

There are today dozens of good 
films, widely distributed in film li- 
braries across the country that will 
help to enrich the camp program, 
train camp leaders and improve camp 
skills.. The following titles are only a 
few selected to illustrate subjects in 
several different areas: 


Nature: 


Animal Cunning 
How Nature Protects Animals 
Realm of the Wild 
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High over the Borders (Bird 
Migration) 
Nature Songsters 
Song Birds of the North Woods 
Life of the Ant 
The Monarch Butterfly 
Marshland Mysteries 
When Spring Comes 
Conservation: 
Conservation of Natural 
sources 
Heritage We Guard 
Muddy Waters 
Strength of the Hills 
Indian Lore: 
The Indian Tepee 
Indian Life Today 
Indians of Canada 
Hopi Arts and Crafts 
Totems 
Navajo Children 
Camping Skills: 
Axemanship 
The Pack Basket 
Whittling 
Tin Can Craft 
Teaching aids of various kinds do 
have a place in camping and out- 
door education. Properly used they 
can do much to enrich the meaning 
of firsthand experience. 


Re- 


PARTRIDGE is Executive 
Director of Visual Education Con- 
sultants, Inc., of New York City and 
Associate Director of National 
Camp, Life Camps, Inc. 
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Social Life in a Changing World—Camp- 
ing Magazine—14:20—Feb. 1942 

Presents the problem of pulling to- 
gether recreation, education, outdoor liv- 
ing and other considerations so as to de- 
velop an agreed program or a common 
goal, 

Flannery, Arch R.—Boys and Girls Together 
—Recreation—39:299—Sept. 1945 

Description of day’s activities at St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. 

Foster, Robert G—The Role of Camping in 
Social Life—Camping Magazine—14:49 
—Feb. 1942 

A consideration of ways to increase 
the individual's sensitivity to the rela- 
tionship between his own individual ac- 
tion and social responsiblity. 

Gilmore, O. T.—Camping Education and 
Guidance—Camping Magazine—17:2— 
May 1945 

What sound, regulated camping pro- 
grams can do to satisfy the energy, ca- 
pacity, and freedom of youth today. 

Grubb, Gena—Camping is Education— 
Journal of Health & Physical Education— 
14:266-67—May 1943 " 

Reasons why compe aud school _ life 
snould be correlated and _ integrated. 

Harms, Ernest—Camping for What?—Camp- 
ing Magazine—17:10—Dec. 1945 

A few suggestions for a better program 
of mental hygiene in camps. 

Henke, Milo W. and Kuhlen, R. G— 
Changes in Social Adjustment in a Sum- 
mer Camp—Journal of Psychology—I5: 
223-31—April 1943 

A descriptive study of the attempt to 
measure objectively the personality 
changes that occur as a result of a two- 
week camping experience. 

Jennings, Helen Hall—Group Analysis and 

the Camp Counselor—Camping Maga- 

zine—16:6—Feb. 1944 
How the study of sociometry can aid 

in the social development of all children. 
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Johnson, Vivian Carter—Camping as the 
American Way—Camping Magazine— 
17:2—Dec. 194 

The relation of camping to the total 
year-round experience of every child. 

Kilpatrick, W. H.—The Role of Camping 
in Education Today—Camping Magazine 
—14:14—Feb. 1942 

The role of camping in realization of 
education’s three specific aims: 1. “to 
help each boy and girl to grow into more 
adequate selfhood or personality. 

2. “to help each one to enrich his own 
life by upbuilding himself. 

3. “to help each one to grow into 
more adequate social relationships.” 

Kubal, Lillian G. and Donaldson, George 
W.—Learning Child Lore in the Woods 
—Understanding the Child—14:70-3— 
June 1945 

How living and learning with chil- 
dren in a camp afford the teacher-coun- 
selors an opportunity to understand their 
pupils. 

Lieberman, Joshua—Creative Camping—New 
York: Association Press—193 

An account of an early experiment in 
co-educational camping in which much of 
the program planning and crganization 
was made through camper participation. 

Mason, Bernard S.—Camping and Educa- 
tion—New York: McCall Co.—1930 

Reactions of campers to camp experi- 
ences are developed into sociological im- 
plications, 

Mason, Bernard $—Democracy in the Sum- 
mer Camp Federal Suxurity Aaency, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, S Cc.— 
1941 

What democracy is in a summer camp, 
and how it may be established. 

Masters, Hugh B.—A Community School 
Camp — Elementary School — Journal — 
41:736-47—June 1941 

The place of the community camp for 
effective ways of insuring the growth 
and development of the whole child. 

Masters, Hugh B.—Camping in Michigan— 
Camping Magazine—18:11—April 1946 

Camp-School integration 

1. St. Mary’s Lake Camp for helping 
children to use the camp and its special 
environment for enriching their educa- 
tional experiences. 

2. Clear Lake Camp for educating 


teachers in the values of camping as a 
part of the total educational process. 

3. Pine Lake Camp for developing a 
program of vocational training and re- 
habilitation for veterans. 

McCloskey, Mark A.—The Role of Camp- 
ing from the Standpoint of: The Govern- 
ment of the People—Camping Magazine 
—14:28—Feb. 1942 

A consideration of camping for its 
own sake and implications in other fields, 
such as American health, offsetting de- 
linquency, an appreciation of the things 
that are good. 

National Park Service, U. S. Dept. of the 
Interior—The National Park Service in 
the Field of Organized Camping Wash- 
ington D. C.: the Service—1937 p. 1 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
said, “The organized summer camp is 
the most significant contribution to edu- 
cation that America has given the world.” 


National Resources Planning Board—Re- 
port for 1943: Part I—Post-War Plan 
and Program—Washington, D. C.: Govt. 
Printing Office—Jan. 1943 

“Organized camping under _ school 
auspices is one of the best means of 
achieving the desirable extension of the 
school term beyond the conventional nine 
months.” p. 71 


Nelson, S. Max—Enriching Camp Experi- 
ences through the Group Work Process 
—Camping Magazine—18:11 — Jan. 
1946 


The essentials of a successful commu- 
nity ace to he found in camp. 

Northway, Mary L.—Security Pegs for 
Campers—Camping Magazine—14:4 — 
April 1942 . 

Camper's security may develop from 
health, self-reliance, a feeling of social 
worth and an attitude of realism. 

Osborne, E. G—Camping and Guidance— 
New York: Association Press—1937 

Gives an account of practical methods 
that adult counselors can employ in pro- 
moting happiness and learning of camp 
children. 

Osborne, E. G—Continuing the Camp’s In- 
fluence around the Year—Camping Maga- 
zine—14:10—March 1941 

How the values of camping experience 
and the richness of home living can be 
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increased by developing effective ways of 
interrelating interests, activities and rela- 
tionships characteristic of each. 





Partridge, E. DeAlton—Some Psychological 
Backgrounds of Camping—Camping Mag- 
azine—15:6-8—March 1943 

Psychological evidence to justify faith 
in a properly administered camping pro- 
gram for teaching real meanings to chil- 





dren. 
Partridge, E. DeAlton—The Role of Pur- 
pose in C g Magazine— 


15:10—April 1943 

The author shows how problems of 
living in a group outdoors and providing 
for basic human needs give opportu- 
nities for the child to participate in pur- 
poseful activities. 


Phi Delta Kappan—Camping Education Phi 

Delta Kappa: Vol. 21, No. 4—Dec. 1938 

The entire issue is devoted to camping 
education. 


Pittenger, A. O.—School Camps: A Needed 
Post-War Development — Curriculum 
Journal—14:215—18—May 1943 

The need for a camp program to pro- 
vide a _ co-ordinated  training-working 
program for high school youth. 


Redl, Fritz—The Role of Camping in Edu- 
tae Magazine—14:41—Feb. 
194 


A summary of the contributions of 
camping to the educative process. 

“To learn how to handle themselves 
under the impact of freedom situations 
is one of the greatest contributions which 
camping can make to the education of a 
democratic country.” 


Rogers, James E.—Recent Trends in Recre- 
ation—Journal of Health & Physical Edu- 
cation—13:398-9—Sept. 1942 

Changes in recreation as it tries to 
adapt itself to a changing world. 


Rogers, Virgil M.—School Camping the 
Year ‘Round—Educational Leadership— 
3:367-8—May 1946 

A description and evaluation of camp- 
ing experiences for public school chil- 
dren throughout the year at St. Mary’s 
Lake Camp, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Ross, Helen—What can the Camp Contri- 
hute to the Emotional Development of 
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March 1938 
The camp as a contributing factor 
in the child’s emotional development. 


School Executive—64:56-66—Feb. 1945 
A co-ordinated series of articles deal- 
ing with camping and outdoor educa- 
tion as a part of the total educational 
program. Sharp, L. B.—Out-of-door edu- 
cation, a point of view, p. 56-7. Cooper, 
H.—Preparation of teachers for out-of- 
door education, p. 58-9. Vinal, W. G.— 
Curriculum for the out-of-doors, p. 60-2. 
Donaldson, G. W.—Living and learning 
outdoors, p. 65-6. 


Sharp, L. B.—Education and the Summer 


Camp—Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, 

Doctoral dissertation based on experi- 
ence in operating a summer camp for 
under-privileged children. 


Sharp, L. B.—Outside the Classroom—Edu- 
cational Forum—7:361-8—May 1943 


Presentation and justification of the 
author’s thesis: “that which ought and 
can best be taught inside the schoolroom 
should there be taught, and that which 
can best be learned thivugh experience 
dealing directly with native macerials 
and life situations outside the school 
should there be learned.” 


Sharp, L. B.—The Role of Camping In Our 


American Heritage—Camping Magazine 
—14:33—Feb. 1942 

Cultivating an appreciation of our 
American heritage by direct experience 
in living and exploring the outdoors. 

“Most of our youth today have very 
little opportunity to grow up on the 
earth. Too much of their lives is con- 
fined to stone, wood, and concrete, and 
we are now being called to return to 
the earth as a better way of life for at 
least enough of the time that we may 
not lose contact with it, understanding of 
it, and appreciation for it.” 


Smith, Donnal V.—School-Camp Education, 


an Integrated Program—Camping Maga- 
zine—18:6-7—June 1946 

What can be done to improve our 
schools by adding camping experience for 
all our children. 


the Child—Camping Magazine—10:3— 
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Solender, Sanford—Group Work and Camp- 


ing—Camping Magazine—17:9—March 
1945 


The benefits of organized camping to 
young people for social experience in 
group living. 


Van Til, W. A.—Schools and Camping 


N.E.A.—Dept. of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development—Toward a New 
Curriculum—1944 Yearbook, Vol. 16, pp. 
92-104 

Why and how camping may become a 
vital educational force for all children 
and youth. 

“The school may well become an in- 
tegral part of the child's year-round ex- 
perience, which blends what is best in 





camping with what is best to foster 
democratic living.” 


Vinal, W. G.—Nature—Recreation—New 
York—McGraw Hill—1940 
Handbook on the leadership of groups 
in outdoor activities. 


West, Wilbur D.—Teachers Go Camping— 
Educational Leadership — 3:278-81 — 
March 1946 

Report of first-year experiment of 
Western Michigan College of Education 
at Kalamazoo, designed to give future 
teachers an experience in living with 
children in a non-teaching relationship 
at Clear Lake Camp. 


A DAISY 


A daisy grew upon its stem 


Its roots were firm and true 


Its dress revealed a scalloped hem 


It stood in simple beauty bright 
In still of morning dark of night 


Until une day a lover came 


Who knew not of the flower’s fame 

He plucked it heedless of the thought 
Of all the pleasure it had wrought 

And one by one the petals fell 

But in his mind one thought would dwell 


She loves; loves me not. 


—Barbara Meadows, aged 15 
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Consumer Education in 1946-47 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS, Director 
The Consumer Education Study 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


N November, 1946, a short questionnaire to ascertain the status of con- 
sumer education was sent to 2915 high schools enrolling 300 or more 
pupils. Usable returns were received from 725, or 24.8 per cent. Of the schools 
that returned the questionnaire, twenty-six per cent offer separate courses 


called consumer education. 


Approximately sixty per cent of these courses were first offered between 


1935 and 1940. Then for three years 


the subject had few introductions, but 


since 1943 the number of new courses has steadily increased. 

Only 37.4 per cent of the responding schools indicated on what grade level 
separate courses in consumer education are offered. Table I reports the per- 
centages in each of the six years of secondary education. 


TABLE I. THE PER CENT OF SEPARATE 
Courses IN CONSUMER EDUCATION OF- 
FERED IN EACH YEAR OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, 





Grade Per Cent Grade Per Cent 





7. 2.2 10. 17.3 
8. 3.0 11. 32.0 
9. 9.6 12, 35.8 





This table reveals that more than 
two thirds of the separate offerings are 
in the last two years of the high school, 
when many young people who need 
this instruction as a part of their gen- 
eral education have been eliminated. 
Of course they may have received some 
instruction on the buying and use of 
consumer goods in other courses. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the schools 


that returned the questionnaire indicated that they offered some consumer 
education as a part of one or more other courses. Table II shows by per cents 
of responding schools the subjects in which consumer education is given. 


Of the 96.4 per cent of the respond- 
ents who reported whether or not they 
are using the units published by the 
Consumer Education Study, one third 
are doing so. These reports are on the 
use of the first five units only, as the 
second series of five were not available 
at the time the questionnaire was sent 
out. 


The responding schools reported that, 
in addition to the units published by 
the Consumer Education Study, they 
are using forty-nine different textbooks. 
This indicates the extent to which the 
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TABLE IT. THE PER CENTS oF REPORT- 
ING ScHooLts THAT OFFER CONSUMER 
EDUCATION IN OTHER COURSES. 








Course Per Cent 
Agriculture 22.5 
Business Education 43.0 
Home Economies 72.1 
Health 15.0 
Industrial Arts 21.4 
Mathematics 20.0 
Social Studies 56.7 
Science 25.6 
Core Curriculum 2.2 
Other 5.0 






























































relatively new subject of consumer education is variously conceived. Perhaps 
this is evidence of healthy experimentation, but it also indicates the need of 
such guidance as is given by the extended definition in the Appendix of The 
Modern American Consumer. Direction will also be given in Consumer Edu- 
cation in Your School, a handbook for teachers of consumer education, which 
will be published by the Consumer Education Study in May of this year. A sin- 
gle copy of this monograph will be sent freé of charge to all members of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals on request. Additional 
copies may be obtained for thirty-five cents, with the usual quantity discount. 


Table III reports the number of responding schools that use each of the 
more popular textbooks. The texts that are used by fewer than four respond- 
ing schools are not listed. In reading this table one must keep in mind the 
small number of all the high schools that returned questionnaires. 


TABLE III. Tue NumMsBer or ResponpinG-ScHooits Using THE More PoPuULAR 
TEXTBOOKS ON CONSUMER EDUCATION 





No. Schools 


Authors Title of Books Reported Using 








Shields and Wilson Consumer Economic Problems.................-..---------- 
32 


Reich and Sigler............ Consumer Goods .......... 








rilling, Eberhardt, 

and Nicholas.................- | EE eae een nee nT e ee 29 
Kennedy and Vaughn......Consumer Economics ............- 24 
Zu Tavern and Bullock... 7e Consumer Investigates. ............22.:00cceeeeeeeeee 23 


Gillespie and Addison....Aknow Your Merchandise 


Hausrath and Harms...... Consumer Science  ...........--.-.------ 
Crabbe and Salsgiver....... General Business  -......-..--..--0----eee-eseseneneneneneeneees 

















Graham and Jones............ The Consumer’s Economic Life... + 9 
OS ES Ee ates Selling to the Consumer..................-... RR ae 9 
re an FAR cocci ets 8 
Trilling and Nicholas... You and Your Money. ..............c.cs0000--20-0- octane 8 
Goodman and Moore...... Pconomics in Everyday Life.........2.......c0c0c00-00-e 7 
Craig vevveseeeeed Guide to Consumer Buying...........---..00---000--00- 6 
ee sciebapesueabaae IE harness 
Chase and Schlinck...........Your Money’s Worth 

Friend ........-scsccees-s-seseeeeeeeeeearning and Spending the Family Income........ 4 
Roth and Hobbs.................Living in the Peoples’ World ........0..0....0c.c00000--« 4 
ON ao ecccesinsiinsintcnimnsaniag Problems of American Democracy.............-.0-----+- 4 





This report should be read with the fact in mind that it is based on re- 
turns that have nearly all of the faults of a questionnaire study. The inquiry 
blank was sent to fewer than 3000 high schools having registrations of 300 or 
more pupils; and although it contained only six questions which could be an- 
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swered in a minimum of time, and although it was sent out by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals with a return envelope that re- 
quired no postage, it was returned by only 725 schools. By a clerical error the 
blank was mailed to no schools in one populous state in which consumer edu- 


cation is popular. 


Furthermore, the schools that returned the inquiry blank did not answer all 
of the questions; consequently the returns are mostly given in per cent of re- 
plies, rather than in numbers. It is quite possible also that some principals are 
not sufficiently informed as to the contents of all courses given in their schools 
to know to what extent units on consumer education are incorporated. Very 
few returns were received from the large high schools. For these and other 
reasons it is confidently believed that consumer education is much more widely 


taught than this report indicates. 


HOBBY WITH A FUTURE 





Civilian members of the new Naval Reserve have the opportunity 
to receive training in various trades and to keep up with the newest 
scientific advances. Above, a Reservist receives instruction in an elec- 
tronic device during evening session at a Naval Reserve training center. 
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Pals Votes 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS OF MUSIC IN THE 
NAVY.—The United States Navy has recently announced a return to its prewar 
policy of accepting qualified musicians for enlistment and ultimate assignments 
to a course at the Navy School of Music and further transfer to musical duties in 
the Navy. This is an opportunity for young men to continue their musical studies 
while making a career of the Navy. Under this program young men of seventeen 
years of age with previous band and orchestra experience are eligible. Candidates 
selected on the basis of their applications will be sent at Government expense to 
Washington, D.C., for a musical examination at the United States Navy School of 
Music. Applicants passing the examination will be enlisted in the Navy and en- 
rolled in the School of Music and upon completion of the course will be assigned 
to bands ashore and afloat. Application forms and further information may be ob- 
tained at the local Navy Recruiting Stations or by writing to: Officer-in-Charge, 
U. S. Navy School of Music, U. S. Naval Recruiting Station, Washington 25, D.C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SWEDISH STUDIES.—A Summer School for Swedish 
Studies, the third annual session, is announced by North Park College in Chicago 
for June 30-August 22, 1947. An intensified method of language instruction is 
used, designed to give a person in eight weeks a knowledge of conversational 
Swedish sufficient for a visit to Sweden and thorough enough for the reading of 
Swedish literature. High-school seniors are eligible for enrollment in this session. 
A brochure describing the school may be secured by addressing: Summer School 
for Swedish Studies, 3225 Foster Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois. 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN CULTURE.—The Mission- 
ary Education Movement of the United States and Canada, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y., has recently released a large map (30 in. x 40 in.) entitled 
Americans of Negro Lineage, by Louise E. Jefferson. This map, produced in color, 
retails for fifty cents. It shows some of the outstanding Negroes in American life 
and history and their various fields of endeavor. The information presented is in- 
tended to be representative rather than inclusive. 


1947 INSTITUTE ON DEVELOPMENTAL READING: A THREE-YEAR PRO- 
GRAM.—The Reading Clinic Staff, Department of Psychology, Temple University, 
will again sponsor an annual Institute on Developmental Reading. This is sched- 
uled for one week, beginning on June 23rd and ending on June 27th. Beginning 
with the 1947 Reading Clinic Institutes, a three-year evaluation program has been 
initiated. This will make it possible for Boards of Education and State Depart- 
ments of Education to send delegates for the dual purpose of organizing new pro- 
grams and of evaluating existing programs. For 1947, the emphasis will be placed 
on the integrated language arts approach to the reading problem; for 1948, the 
content area approach; for 1949, the semantic, or meaning, approach. Enrollment 
is limited by advance registration. This must be confirmed prior to the institute. 
For a copy of the program and other information regarding this institute, write 
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to Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


PALOMAR MOUNTAIN SCHOOL CAMP TO OPEN.—The San Diego City- 
County Camp Commission has announced that the new work-experience camp at 
Palomar opened on January 27. Twenty-five boys, selected on a quota system 
from six high schools, comprised the first group to attend the camp for a ten-day 
period. The camp consists of a twenty-acre plot near the observatory which at 
one time housed a CCC camp. The prime objective of the camp is to provide a 
worth-while camp work-experience program for county youth. At the same time, 
it provides the labor needed to prepare the camp for the summer program which 
will be open to all county organizations that desire to offer camping experience 
for their youth on a cost-plus basis. 


The program consists of four hours of work, three hours of study, and one 
hour for physical education and recreation. During free hours, there are group 
discussions, hikes, trips to Palomar observatory, and cook-outs. Camp sessions 
are ten days in length and wages are earned at the rate of 75 cents per hour 
bringing the total to $30 for the period. Since maintenance of the camp will cost 
$20, each camper will net $10. Mr. Charles Podorean has been selected as camp 
director and Mr. Edward Burnham as vocation counselor and teacher. Two con- 
struction foremen and a cook complete the staff of five members. , 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON FIRE PREVENTION.—Faced with 
an average annual toll of 10,000 deaths from fire, together with property loss 
which exceeded $560,000,000 in 1943, President Truman is sponsoring a nation- 
wide effort to cope with the fire menace. The President’s Conference on Fire Pre- 
vention will be held May 6-8 in the Departmental Auditorium in Washington. Rep- 
resentatives of municipal and state governments, Federal agencies, and of non- 
official organizations with a basic interest in fire prevention have been organized 
into a co-ordinating committee. This committee has drafted an agenda for the 
Conference and appointed committees which have prepared recommendations to be 
submitted to the Conference as a whole. Major General Philip B. Fleming, Federal 
Works Administrator and Administrator of the Office of Temporary Controls, is 
General Chairman of the Fire Prevention Conference. W. E. Reynolds, Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, Federal Works Agency, is Chairman of the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee and A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, is Executive Director. 


The fire toll has been rising since 1934, and 1946 was the most destructive 
year in our recent history with a property loss of $561,487,000. This was 23 per 
cent greater than in 1945. December, 1946, showed the heaviest fire loss for any 
single month in the last 16 years, $58,094,000. This unnecessary, appalling waste 
of lives and property can be reduced by an all-out nation-wide effort. 


Committees have been appointed to make advance studies of special aspects 
of the fire prevention problem, including enforcement, law revision, building 
codes, inspection, fire-fighting services, education and publicity, and to draft rec- 
ommendations for the Conference. More than 2,000 delegates are expected to 
attend the Conference, representing Federal departments, state, county, and 
municipal governments and business and civic organizations with a basic interest 
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in the fire prevention problem. The Conference will be in session for three days 
during which, it is hoped, a co-ordinated program will be formulated that will 
revitalize the national effort to reduce death and financial loss from fire. Confer- 
ence headquarters is located at Room 7006, Federal Works Building, Washington 
25, D.C. 

EDUCATION COMMISSIONER ADVOCATES ENGLISH TEACHING IN 
PUERTO RICO.—The teaching of English in the public schools of Puerto Rico 
has for some time been one of the primary aims of the Puerto Rican Government, 
and will be emphasized in the future no matter what the final political status of 
the island may be. This was the statement made recently by Mariano Villaronga, 
Commissioner of Education of Puerto Rico, before the annual meeting of the 
Puerto Rico Teachers’ Association in San Juan. Mr. Villaronga promised that 
his own administration of public education in Puerto Rico would take the lead- 
ership in making English study universal in the' public school system, but added 
that such instruction could be effective only if English were considered a subject 
in its own right, rather than the vehicle for general instruction in the schools of 


Puerto Rico. 


COLLEGE AGREEMENT OFFERS NEW ADMISSION BASIS.—A highlight of 
the Michigan Secondary-School Association Conference in Lansing was the 
adoption of the Michigan College Agreement. Under this agreement, an alterna- 
tive plan of admission to college is offered to all university-approved secondary 
schools in Michigan which pledge to assume certain responsibilities. In brief, these 
responsibilities are: (1) the development of an expanded personal file for each 
student for guidance purposes, (2) the provision for follow-up of drop-outs and 
graduates, (3) the inclusion of orientation to occupation or college in the stu- 
dent’s program, and (4) the development of a continuing basic curriculum study 
by the local high-school faculty. The selection of secondary schools which apply 
under the agreement is the responsibility of a new state Committee on Evaluation. 


SOUND MOTION PICTURE FOR SCHOOLS.—Summer Storm, a black and white 
sound motion picture available to schools, is announced by the School Service 
Department of Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Recommended for classes in 
physics and social studies and for general assembly groups, the motion picture 
describes the hidden menace of a thunder storm to the security of present-day 
electrical living. In the opening, the firm dramatizes an oncoming storm whose 
approach, although promising welcome relief to a parched earth and a heat- 
exhausted people, threatens to break the steady flow of electric power to the farm, 
the home, the factory, the hospital, and the city. The havoc to health and safety 
which a failure in electric power would cause is emphasized. After a brief demon- 
stration of the principles of electricity, the picture describes, through the use of a 
table model, how electric current is generated and distributed. Employes of widely- 
separated power stations are shown preparing in advance for any emergency— 
co-operating with weather bureaus in long-range weather forecasts and maintain- 
ing the condition of power lines. Then, with the arrival of the storm, they are 
seen doing their routine jobs to step up generation of electricity—their defense 
against a sudden demand for light and power during the storm. Teachers may 
borrow this film’ in 16-mm. or 35-mm. free except for transportation through the 
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School Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


CORONET ANNOUNCES EIGHT NEW FILMS.—CORONET Instructional Films 
announces the following new 16-mm. sound motion pictures: 

How We Elect Our Representatives (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). 
This film explains the functional basis of our democracy—our election system. 
Registration, primaries, electioneering, voting, methods of counting ballots, and 
the over-view of the responsibility of voting intelligently to make our democracy 
work are the basic contents of this film, 

Air wm Action (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). This film, which is 
designed to integrate with the unit on aerodynamics in general science or phys- 
ics, is based on a simple story of the visit of four junior high-school students to 
an airport. It presents the fundamentals of aerodynamics in a logical, interesting 
way. During the course of the film, the effect of bodies moving through air and of 
air moving against stationary objects is shown. Bournelli’s law is demonstrated 
by simple experiments, by animations, and by airplane in flight. A highlight of 
the film is a wind tunnel sequence produced with the co-operation of the Army Air 
Forces. 

The Mighty Columbia River (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). In 
scenes of the works of the Booneville and Grand Coulee Dams, the Kodachrome 
camera captures the tremendous force and vitality that makes the Columbia not 
only the largest river flowing into the Pacific from the West coast of North 
America, but also one of the world’s greatest sources of hydroelectric power. 
Navigable for ninety miles upstream by ocean-going vessels, the Columbia has 
carved, at its mouth, the only deepwater harbor between San Francisco and Cape 
Flattery. It is also one of the world’s important sources of fish. 


Improve Your Reading (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). A care 
fully planned film for student motivation and concept and for teacher training. 
It offers many suggestions for improving the rate of reading and comprehension, 
with careful attention to those pupils with special reading problems: eye percep- 
tion span, reading too rapidly for comprehension, reading with fingers, with lip 
movement, etc. The film is developed in an interesting concrete situation around 
characters from whom pupils and teachers will learn and will enjoy knowing. 


Our Animal Neighbors (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). In this 
film we see ten common species: cottontail rabbit, gray squirrel, fox squirrel, 
chipmunk, gopher (thirteen-lined ground squirrel), deer and meadow mice, 
shrew, mole, and bat. An interesting sequence is shown when a little girl finds a 
nest of baby cottontails beside her house« 

Bookkeeping and You (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). This film 
is designed to aid the student in three ways—to motivate study, to aid in educa- 
tional guidance, and to aid in vocational guidance. It gives much job informa- 
tion and information relating to educational preparation for a variety of work. 

The Secretary’s Day (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). The daily 
activities of a secretary are compared with those of a stenographer to show the 
added responsibilities and duties of the secretary. In the course of a day, the 
secretary is shown handling callers, appointments, telephone calls, filing, and 
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many other details of office procedure. The ability to organize and to plan ahead 
are important qualities of an alert secretary. 


How to Read a Book (1 reel, sound, color or black and white). The selec- 
tion of a book involves several considerations: What information do we need? 
What questions do we want answered ? What does the book offer that will contrib- 
ute to our knowledge and understanding? This film is designed for junior and 
senior high-school groups in reading and remedial programs. Many details are 
brought out: the author’s attitude, key ideas—where to look for them and how 
to use them in rapid reading, the index, footnotes and references, when to read 
quickly and when to read with greater care. The film strikes deep into the prob- 
lems of advanced reading programs and communication studies. It may be shown 
before book reports are assigned, as an aid to general study habits, as a device to 
improve reading skills, and as an implement to aid in the development of dis- 


criminating thought. 


The price of these CORONET 16-mm. sound motion pictures is $45 a reel in 
black and white and $75 a reel in color. Orders or requests for preview prints 
or additional information should be directed to CORONET Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, Tlinois. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT.—The Student Coun- 
cil organization of the William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania, 
consists of two legislative branches—the Senate and the House of Representatives 
—and an executive branch—the Student Cabinet, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President of the student body, the Secretary of Home Rooms, the Secretary 
of Attendance, and the Secretary of Service. The Senate is composed of four Sen- 
iors, four Juniors, and four Sophomores elected by their respective classes. The 
House of Representatives consists of one member elected from each of the home 
rooms. These two groups meet on alternate Thursdays of the month during the 
Activity period with the Director of Student Activities to discuss and help solve 
vital problems pertaining to the students and the school. The Student Cabinet 
meets weekly to discuss plans relative to Student Council work, to outline work 
for the two legislative groups, and to formulate policies for the school. The duty 
of the Secretary of Home Rooms is to plan weekly discussions, campaigns, and 
parties for the home-room groups. The duty of the Secretary of Attendance is to 
promote better attendance, not only at school, but at all school functions. Weekly 
attendance banners are awarded winning home rooms every week during assem- 
bly. The Secretary of Service assumes control of the Service Squad and supervises 
the services which this squad renders to the school. 


In addition to the foregoing groups participating in the government of this 
school, there are a number of committees functioning, members of which are 
selected from the school at large by the Student Cabinet. It is practically impos- 
sible for the Senate or the House to effect directly the reforms which they suggest. 
To meet this need, committees have been appointed, each with a chairman, who 
are responsible for the successful completion of the task to which they are as- 
signed. The committees are the following: 

The Student Advisory Board.—This board is composed of about thirty senior 
boys and girls who act as big brothers and big sisters to sophomores. During the 
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more home rooms. This program is followed by an evening party when the sopho- 
mores ean become better acquainted with each other. The group keeps in contact 
with the sophomores during the year and tries to instill loyalty and school spirit. 

The Assembly Committee and the Service Squad.—These are self-explanatory. 

The Junior Red Cross Committee.—This committee is composed of members 
from each class, has been active during the war period, and is now continuing to 
do needed work for the schools and hospitals in the vicinity. They publicize the 
work of the Red Cross and manage the collecting of the Red Cross contributions 
in the home rooms. 

The Social Committee.—This committee is composed of members from each 
class. It schedules and plans all the social activities of the school with the ex- 
cepticn of the class functions and the social event of the societies. Sunlight 
Dances are scheduled from 3:30-5:00 p.m, throughout the year. The Hallowe’en 
Dance, the Christmas Dance, and the Valentine Dance, which are held in the 
evening in the school gymnasium, are very popular with the student body. 

The Finance Committee.—This committee is composed of members from all 
classes, takes care of the proceeds from the dances, all tickets for the various 
functions, and are salesmen for pins, pennants, and other articles. 

These council committees hold weekly meetings at noon time with an adviser 
present. 

Committees functioning from the House of Representatives are the Ways 
and Means Committee, the Constitution, the Scholarship, the Scrapbook, the 
Stenographic, and the House and Grounds. The Ways and Means and the Consti- 
tution Committees are self-explanatory. The Scholarship Committee checks on the 
scholarship of every Council member at the end of the six-weeks’ period. The 
Scrapbook Committee gathers clippings, newspaper articles, pictures, programs, 
ete. for the school scrapbook. The Stenographic Committee has complete charge 
of the typing and filing of the Students’ Activity Cards of the school. 


RECREATION AND CAMPING WORKSHOP.—In co-operation with the Iron 
County Youth Committee and the Iron County Road Commission and the State 
Departments of Public Instruction and Conservation, the Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education will conduct a program in camping and outdoor education for 
500 school children of Iron County at Indian Lake, Michigan, from July 6 to 
August 16. This program will be organized and conducted as a training school for 
directors of school camping, camp counselors, and teachers of school and commu- 
nity recreation. Student counselors will receive room and board and may earn a 
maximum of six semester hours credit in camping, recreation, first aid, and 
swimming. Enrollment is limited to fifteen. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS. The Third Summer Institute 
on the United States in World Affairs will be conducted by The American Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C., June 16 through July 25. Each of the earlier sessions, 
1945 and 1946, brought more than one hundred teachers, from thirty different 
states, to hear lectures on contemporary national and world problems, to study 
methods and materials in the teaching of current history, and to observe the 
Federal government in operation. The basic course, consisting of 60 lecture-discus- 
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sion sessions, will focus attention upon important issues of national and interna- 
tional policy, with emphasis upon the interrelation of domestic and foreign devel- 
opments and problems. Lectures will be given, and discussions will be conducted, 
by authorities in the fields covered, including government officials, university 


professors, and journalists. 

Teachers enrolled as members of the Institute may arrange to earn six se- 
mester hours of graduate credit, or they may enroll as auditors. Sessions will be 
held on the American University campus, where facilities are also available for 
housing Institute members. Visits will be made to Congress, embassies and lega- 
tions, and government departments and agencies which deal with the several 
subjects included in the Institute program. Teachers who wish to attend the 
Institute either as auditors or as students for graduate credit should write as 
soon as possible to: Walter E. Myer, Director, Institute on the United States in 


World Affairs, 1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


RECOGNIZING CREATIVE WRITING.—The English Department of the New 
Hanover High School of Wilmington, North Carolina, has recently published a 
30-page mimeographed booklet, Student Themes. The writings of seventeen stu- 
dents have been selected from the four classes in the school. These selections are 
representative of the best student-written prose production prepared during the 
past year. These essays, book reviews, and descriptions were prepared for .regular 
class assignment and not for publication. The material in this compilation is the 
natural outgrowth of the English courses in the school. It shows a high degree of 
achievement on the part of the pupils represented in the publication. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS.—The National Park Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., has recently published a beautifully illustrated 
book describing and discussing twenty-five national parks and thirty-eight na- 
tional nature monuments in the United States. It contains 150 pictures of beau- 
tiful scenes in cur parks and monuments. The book sells for $1.00 with discounts 
for quantity lots. This Association founded in 1919 is an independent, nonprofit 
organization with nation-wide membership guarding our heritage of scenic wil- 
derness. It was founded to promote the preservation of primeval conditions in the 
national parks and in certain national monuments and to maintain high standards 
of the national parks at the creation of our National Park Service. The mem- 
bership of the Association is composed of men and women who know the value 
of preserving for all time a few small remnants of the original wilderness of 
North America. The Association stands ready to oppose violations of the sanctity 
of the national park and other areas. Members are kept informed on all im- 
portant matters through the pages of its quarterly publication, National Parks 
Magazine, published since 1919. Annual dues of $3 a year entitles the member to 
a subscription to this magazine. High schools, colleges and universities, and pub- 
lic libraries may secure this magazine at a special rate of $1.50 per year. 


AWARDS FOR RESEARCH.—Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 
each, to be granted on or before August 15, 1947, for significant research studies 
in education. An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the pro- 
fessional problems and contributions of women, either in education or in some 
other field. Among others, studies of women’s status, professional training, re- 
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sponsibilities and contributions to education and to society, both in this country 
and abroad, will be acceptable. A study may be submitted by any individual, 
whether or not engaged at present in educational work, or by any chapter or 
groups of members of Pi Lambda Theta. Three copies of the final report of the 
completed research study shall be submitted to the Committee on Studies and 
Awards by July 1, 1947. Information concerning the awards and the form in 
which the final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon request, All in- 
quiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards, Bess Goodykoonts, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


TRAVEL WITH NEA.—Three series of tours to Mexico, the West Indies, and the 
New England states and Canada will be conducted this summer by the Division 
of Travel Service of the NEA. Besides a full sight-seeing schedule of the scenic, 
historic, and other points of interest in the areas, the travel program includes 
especially arranged social programs which enable tour members to meet the host 
teachers under optimum conditions. The program, depending upon the country, 
includes such events as picnics in the local style, native dance festivals, entertain- 
ments arranged by the host teachers, and receptions. In countries where schools 
are in session during the summer months, arrangements are made for tour mem- 
bers to visit the types of schools of their choice, accompanied by English-speaking 


local teachers. 


In addition an orientation program is provided through informal talks given 
by local authorities on the history, geography, arts, and customs. In some of the 
countries visited, tour members will attend a conference with teachers of the 
host country to study specific ways to promote better understanding between the 
teachers of the two countries. In Mexico a series of especially arranged meetings 
will be held at which prominent Mexican leaders in government, literature, arch- 
aeology, Indian folk lore, etc., will speak to the tour members. All the programs 
are being developed in close co-operation with the teachers in each of the countries 
included in the tours. 

Bus tours over the scenic Pan American highway into Mexico will originate 
in San Antonio, Texas, and an air tour to Mexico will start in Los Angeles; an 
18-day Cuban tour will leave Miami by boat; a 19-day West Indies air tour, which 
includes Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico, will also leave 
from Miami. Tours to New England and Canada will originate in Memphis, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Cleveland. Brief accounts of each of the tours appear in the 
February and April, 1947, issues of the NEA Journal. Descriptive folders on each 
of the tour areas are available from the Division of Travel Service, N.E.A. Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


WORKSHOP IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION.—The University of South- 
ern California announces its second Summer Workshop from June 23 to August 
1, 1947. The staff will include Dr. Harvey S. Locke, sociologist; Dr. Tanner G. 
Duckrey, Negro educator, Philadelphia Public Schools; Mrs. Sybil Richardson, 
psychologist, Los Angeles County Schools; Mrs. Afton Nance, supervisor, River- 
side County Schools; Mrs. Beatrice Krone, music education; Dr. Glen Lukens, 
art education, The University of South California. Mrs. Jane Hood, co-ordinator, 
Los Angeles City Public Schools and The University of Southern California, will 
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direct the Workshop. The Workshop carries six units of graduate credit, and in- 
cludes a lecture series, Sociology 192, entitled Racial and Cultural Tensions in 
America, The Workshop activities will center about the individual and group 
problems of the members. Resource leaders from the university staff and the 
community will serve when needed. There will be continuous exploration of prob- 
lems in group relations with emphasis on the means which may be used by leaders 
in this field for arranging conditions to promote individual growth and group 
endeavor. Only through early application can the staff provide maximum assist- 
ance to each individual member. Membership in the Workshop is limited to forty. 
Application should be made to Mrs. Jane Hood, School of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California, not later than May 15. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART COMPETITION CANCELLED FOR THE 
PRESENT SCHOOL YEAR.—The National High Schoo] Art Competition held for 
the past twelve years by the Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design, 
4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 2, Missouri, in order to award scholarships 
in art, will not be held this year. Due to the fact that the Art Institute and School 
of Design’s applications have been so numerous, enrollment has been restricted 
until such time as their new buildings are completed. The School reports that it 
is constructing twelve new studios in three new buildings and by next year it 
hopes to be able to resume this competition and again offer the scholarships that 


have been offered in the past. 


FAT SAVALGE STILL IMPORTANT.—Imports of fats and oils amounting to 
240 million pounds have been scheduled for the United States for the first quarter 
of 1947 by the International Emergency Food Council, acting upon recommenda- 
tions by our State, Agriculture, and Commerce Departments. For the same pe- 
riod, this country will export 138 million pounds of fat and oils, leaving a gain 
of 102 million pounds. According to the Department of Agriculture, however, this 
gain will not mean a greater supply of fats and oils for this period as it will be 
impossible for American industry to draw on reserve stocks as was done a year 
ago, Agriculture experts estimate that the domestic supply of fats and oils will 
be about 75 million pounds less than for the corresponding period last year. To 
meet this expected deficit, the American Fat Salvage Committee iswasking every 
housewife to continue to save and turn over to the butcher every drop of used 
cooking fat, which is converted into industrial oils. In this way the expected loss 
can be made up and industry can continue to manufacture electrical appliances 
and other badly needed household articles which are now in such short supply. 


SCORE CARD ON HOME AND FAMILY LIFE.—A Score Card on Home and 
Family Life, developed by the Lansing adult education program groups, has been 
made available at cost to other discussion groups as a guide for group leaders or as 
a personal rating sheet for parents. Copies ef the score card, with a set of instruc- 
tions, may be obtained for $1.00 per hundred by writing to Mr. Loy B. LaSalle, 
Director of Adult Education, Board of Education, Lansing, Michigan. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS FILMS.—Two 16-mm sound motion pic- 
tures and one silent slidefilm have just been released by Film Publishers, Inc., 
New York, to stimulate discussion about our Atlantic neighbors, England and 
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France. John Bull’s Own Island, a 20-minute, two-reel, 16-mm sound motion pic- 
ture surveying Britain’s outlook in the postwar econom’e world, is a National 
Film Board of Canada production. A 35-mm. silent slidefilm of the same title has 
been especially adapted from the motion picture by Film Publishers for American 
discussions. The second film, Operation Underground, a Telenews Newsweek Maga- 
zine production, a 20 minute 2-reel 16-mm. sound motion picture, tells the thrilling 
and authentic story of how one section of the French underground helped the 
Allied cause in the past war. John Bull’s Own Island sells for $40, while the 35-mm 
discussion stidefilm of the same title may be purchased at $3 including printed 
speech notes and discussion guide, Operation Underground sell for $80. Prints of 
these films may be purchased from Film Publishers, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City 4. The motion pictures, but not the slidefilm, may be rented’ from local film 
libraries. Inquiry through Film Publisher will reveal local rental sources. 


NEW 16-MM FILM CATALOG.—A new catalog of 10 different 16-mm sound 
motion pictures lists and describes nearly 107 subjects which are available imme- 
diately, as well as several which are scheduled for release this spring or in early 
summer. Nearly all have been produced in color, with prints available in a choice 
of black and white or color. The new catalog also indicates the grade levels and 
groups for which each of the 107 films is especially suitable, as well as those 
which may be used effectively for adult groups and teacher training. The wide 
range of subjects offered includes films for instruction in Business Education, 
Guidance, Health and Safety, Physical Education, General Science, Natural Sci- 
ence, Physical Science, Social Science, and the Social Studies. 


One of the most interesting features of the new catalog is the complete infor- 
mation concerning each subject—its length in 400-foot reels, the film title, a de- 
scription of the film, its purpose, its range of use, its price in black and white or 
color, and the availability of prints. There are 25 subjects available in color 
only, 13 available in black and white only, and 69 which can be furnished in a 
choice of black and white or color, thus providing a choice among 176 prints. Many 
are new subjects and all have been produced for one major purpose—classroom in- 
instruction. This new condensed catalog of films will be furnished promptly and 
without charge to all who may request it from CORONET Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


FILM ON AVIATION.—The McDonnell Aircraft Corporation has recently re- 
leased a new 16-mm sound film in color, The Phantom, Produced by The Princeton 
Film Center, the film has as its subject the new twin jet-propelied Navy fighter 
from which its title is derived. The new picture photographed partially at sea on 
the Navy’s newest aircraft carrier, the Franklin D. Roosevelt, is nontechnical. It 
is the first film of its kind in the history of jet propulsion. It has a running 
time of 20 minutes and is available to adult audiences, aviation groups, industrial 
organizations ,as well as universities and libraries, providing the groups desir- 
ing to use the film pay transportation costs both ways. Exclusive nation-wide 
distribution of the film is also being handled by The Princeton Film Center. 
Inquiry concerning use of the film should be made directly to the distributor at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INDEX.—Bound volumes of the Occupational Index for 1945 
and 1946 are now available at $6.50 each from Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York, N.Y. Each contains about 400 annotated references 
on more than 800 different occupations. Among the new and unusual kinds of 
work listed in the subject index are: Aviation Insurance, Ecclesiastic Design, 
Entomology, Fox Farming, Frozen Foods, Foreign Trade, Herpetology, Necktie 
Painting, Travel Bureaus, Seed Expert, and Veteran’s Counselor. This organization 
has also revised five occupational abstracts on Beauty Culture, Machinist, Brick- 
layer, Pharmacist, and Blacksmith. They sell for 25 cents each. Each six-page 
pamphlet summarizes the nature of the work, abilities and training required, 
earnings, number and distribution of workers, advantages and disadvantages 
Employment prospects for the future are evaluated, sources of further informa- 
tion included, and reading references listed. 


Two more abstracts just available are: Medical Social Work, 6 pp. 25 cents, 
and Practical Nursing. 6 pp. 25 cents. Relating information valuable to vocational 
counselors, students, and anyone interested in entering the field, each six-page 
pamphlet describes the nature of the work, qualifications and preparations re- 
quired, methods of entrance and advancement, number and distribution of workers, 
discrimination, earnings, advantages and disadvantages. Included also are pro- 
fessional periodicals, sources of further information, and a selected list of supple- 
mental reading. 


NEW SOUND FILMS.—The Story of Oil, a new sound film is now available to 
schools. It is an educational-informational type sound film, available to schools, 
colleges, and other interested groups for showings without charge. This slidefilm, 
with record, containing no advertising, visualizes in a comprehensive way, through 
vision and sound, the story of oil beginning in the stone age and down to the 
present time. For details concerning showings contact your local Coca-Cola bot- 
tler or write to the National Sales Division, The Coca-Cola Company, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


TEACHES ORIGIN OF WRITING.—The 26 Old Characters is the title of a new 
educational-informational sound motion picture produced by The Jam Handy 
Organization now being released to schools, colleges, and other interested cul- 
tural groups free of charge. This film visualizes and explains the origins of writ- 
ing, beginning with picture writings and drawings on prehistoric cave walls and 
tracing the development of writing down to the present day. The picture is free 
of advertising, and is a contribution to American education by its sponsor, The 
W.A. Sheaffer Pen Company. It is loaned in 16-mm., two reels in length, with a 
running screen time of approximately 20 minutes. For details concerning the free 
loan of this subject write to The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Professional Books 
The American Individual Enterprise System. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


1946. Vol. I 598 pp., Vol. II, 535 pp. Two Volumes, boxed, $10.00. Written 
in response to today’s clamor for a realistic and factual explanation of our 
economic system, these two volumes describe how the system functions. Prin- 
ciples and practices which promote the achievement of its goal—maximum 
economic good for the American people—are authoritatively discussed. A 
significant feature of the presentation is that it represents the collective 
thoughts of a group of outstanding executives and economists. The findings 
of research studies which were made on the subject have been incorporated. 


BARR, A. S., BURTON, W. H., and BRUECKNER, L. J. Supervision (second 


edition). New York: D. Appleton Century Co. 1947. 887 pp. The authors have 
tried to show how the principles of democracy, the findings of science, and the 
implications of trends within our dynamic social order may be realized in a 
theory and practice of supervision. Here supervision is a co-operative enter- 
prise in which all persons work together to improve the setting for learning 
—in other words, democratic leadership in the improvement of learning. 


BROWN, F. J. Educational Sociology. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1947. 640 


pp. $4.00. This book is divided into four major parts—“Why Educational 
Sociology?”, “Individual-Group Interaction,” “Agencies of Person-Group 
Interaction,” and “Outcomes of Individual-Group Interaction.” The approach 
of the study is not that of social problems nor of problems of education, but 
rather that of pointing the way to a solution of problems through a knowl- 
edge of the social processes and their significance in the whole range of edu- 
cation. While constant reference is made to the school, its relation to the 
total experience of the individual in his cultural pattern and his group rela- 
tionships is a central emphasis throughout the entire book. 


BRUBACHER, J. S. A History of the Problems of Education. New York: Me 


Graw-Hill Book Co. 1947. 698 pp. $4.00. The author offers a “longitudinal” 
approach to the history of education, in which each chapter traces the devel- 
opment, from antiquity to the present day, of some major educational con- 
cept, such as aim, method, and curriculum; elementary, secondary, and higher 
education; political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education; and 
the like. Each chapter begins and ends with contemporary interest, and histor- 
ical materials are selected and introduced because they are relevant to an 
understanding of current education. 


BUTTS, R. F. A Cultural History of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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1947. 736 pp. $4.00. In this book the author offers an historical interpretation 
of culture and education in Europe and America. It is based on the conviction 
that education is an essential part of the culture in which it exists, receives 
its meaning from the culture, and in turn helps to perpetuate or modify the 
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culture. The primary aim has been to aid in the revitalizing of the historical 
approach to educational problems. An attempt has been made to interpret 
and bring together in one place for the benefit of educaticnal workers some of 
the outlooks and scholarship of the social sciences as well as materials from 
philosophy, psychology, and educational writers ef various kinds. 


Co-operative Study of the Improvement of Education. Nashville, Tennessee: South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Peabody College. 1947, 242 
pp. This report of the work of this association presents a statement of the 
nature and purpose of the Study, which included thirty-three southern sec- 
ondary schools and which began in 1938 and was concluded in 1945, its 
methodology, and some of its major outcomes together with the implications 
of these outcomes for Southern education. It is confined to a systematic de- 
seription of this method of work and to a presentation of data from which 
the reader may judge its possibilities as an instrument for educational im- 


provement. 


DAVIS, F. B. Utilizing Human Talent. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council 
on Edueaticn, 1947, 95 pp. $1.25. This report identifies features of the war- 
time training and educational enterprises of the Army and Navy which may 
contribute to the advancement of American education in time of peace. It 
touches new frontiers in the development and use of aptitudes-testing in- 
struments and procedures, with a constant view to their applicability in the 
American educational system as it is today and will be in ensuing years. 
Chapter one presents a brief description of the procedures used to select and 
classify men and women in the armed forces. Chapter two lists and discusses 
civilian implications. Appendix A includes a few implications while Appendix 
B consists of a discussion of some considerations in the selection of test items 
or of subtests for an examination used for prediction purposes. Persons inter- 
ested in more effective utilization of our human and educational resources 
will find much of interest and help in this report. 


ERSKINE, JOHN. The Memory of Certain Persons. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1947, 489 pp. $4.00. John Erskine has written a personal autobiography 
with emphasis cn personality. The author of The Private Life of Helen of Troy, 
The Human Life of Jesus, and other widely read books now presents a self- 
portrait which develops through the chang’ng years and is almost always 
seen in relation to other people. Mr. Erskine grew up in New York in the 
“Life With Father” period, and he recreates with warm nostalgie flavor, 
against a background of Madison Avenue in the horse-car days, the portraits 
of his parents and others who influenced his growing vears. His long asswo- 
ciation with Columbia University, first as an undergraduate and later as 
one of the popular members of the faculty—with a long interlude as a 
teacher at Amherst—is the central setting of this life story. Mr. Erskine 
makes us know as well as he has known such interesting men as the great 
George Edward Woodberry, the eccentric and tragic Harry Thurston Peck, 
Edward MacDowell, and Nicholas Murray Butler. At Amherst, he watched 
the legend of Emily Dickinson grow, and he throws new light on the fas- 
cinating story of the famous Dickinson feud. He describes his organization 
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and administration of the American Expeditionary Forces University estab- 
lished at Beaune, France, at the close of World War I; he tells an interesting 
inside story of the Metropolitan Opera Association and the Julliard School; 
and he recalls great associations and experiences that came his way during 
many lecture tours and during his cultural mission to South America. 


Fire Prevention Education. New York: The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
1945, 38 pp. This book was prepared by the Center for Safety Education and 
the Committee for Fire Prevention Education representing eleven national 
educational and fire-safety agencies and organizations. The purpose of the 
book is to review, evaluate, and recommend the best educational practices 
and standards for the reduction of injury, loss of life, and property damage 
by fire; to make available in one volume the essential facts of fire safety; 
and to present ways and means by which these facts may be utilized in the 
reduction of the nation’s high fire waste. Part I includes materials and 
methods of instruction in the form of integrations and correlations in fire 
safety for use by teachers in the regular areas and subjects of instruction on 
the elementary and the secondary levels. Part II contains educational mate- 
rials and methods for use of community agencies in the conduct of programs 
of adult and general public education. 


Forty-Siath Annual Report of the Executive Secretary of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. New York 27: The Board, 425 W. 117th St. 1947. 117 pp. 
25 cents. In addition to the executive secretary’s report, this publication con- 
tains a list of the members, the committees, and the officers of the Board. 





GARRETT, HENRY E. Statistics in Psychology and Education, New York 3: 
Longmans, Green and Co, 1947. 479 pp. $4.00. This text has been designed 
to meet the wider and more judicious use to which tests are being put today. 
Theory is everywhere subordinated to practical application. The subject is 
presented in simple, concise form which requires no special training beyond 
elementary algebra. There are numerous illustrations and many new prob- 
lems to make for increased effectiveness. 


GRIFFIN, G. G. A Guide to Manuscripts Relating to American History in British 
Depositories Reproduced for the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of 
Congress. Washington 25, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1947. 313 pp. 
$1.25. This publication just issued by the Manuscripts Division of the Library 
of Congress makes available to American investigators a comprehensive guide 
to over a million pages of manuscripts in British depositories pertaining to 
American history. Reproductions of all of the manuscripts referred to are 
available in the Library of Congress for the use of historians and other 
scholars as the result of an intensive copying program, which the library has 
conducted over a period of years. The Guide describes Library of Congress 
holdings of reproductions of manuscripts relating to American history found 
in governmental archives, in various libraries, societies and institutions and 
in several large personal collections in England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
and Canada. The reproductions consist of handwritten transcripts, photostats, 
and photgraphic enlargements. 
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Jr. Movies That Teach. New York 16: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave. 1947. 204 pp. $2.50. In this new book, the co-author of Visual- 
izing the Curriculum and author of Focus on Learning presents in broad and 
sharp outline the new conceptions and uses of motion pictures in education 
that were developed and tested on a mass scale in the war-training program. 
The author is particularly qualified to treat this subject, since in addition 
to his broad and varied background in the field of visual education before the 
war, he served as Chief of the Film Distribution and Utilization Branch of 
the Army Pictorial Service from early in 1942 and was a partner in many of 
of the developments of the Army’s training film program. In this book, the 
author reviews what can be learned from the war-training experience rapidly 
and analytically, and then applies the lessons that were learned in the war 
program to postwar educational films for schools, colleges, and adult educa- 
tion agencies. His analysis leads to a number of conclusions involving serious 
reconsideration of the entire field of motion pictures in education—the kinds 
of films that should be made for schools and colleges, the teaching and motion 
picture techniques that should be incorporated into these films, the educa- 
tional results that can be obtained from their use, the areas of the curriculum 
for which new films should be made, and the changes in projection equipment 
and administrative procedure in distribution and film library procedure that 
are necessary if films are to be as widely and successfully used in the schools 
and colleges as they were in the training camps during the war. 


JOHNSON, R. I. Explorations in General Education. New York 16: Harper and 


Bros. 1947. 272 pp. $3.00. This book is a report of an engineering job in educa- 
tion. Some twenty-five years ago, Stephens College embarked on a deliberate 
course to redefine and expand its teaching objectives. Combining conviction 
with an open-minded experimentation, the College applied to its practice 
what was really new in the so-called “new thought” in education—an admin- 
istrative insight and consistency of action which would bring practice into 
line with principle. The root idea of these explorations has been that educa- 
tion must first have a working philosophy, and must find a way to express 
that philosophy in action. It cannot rightly support a contradictory stand- 
ard, voicing progressive aims and at the same time clinging to traditional 
organization and practice. These chapters trace the process of thinking and 
trial by which the College has achieved its successful presentation of the 
humanities, of education for marriage, training for civic leadership, and 


communications. 


JONES, A. M. Leisure Time Education. New York 16: Harper and Bros. 1946. 235 


pp. $2.75. This book of practical materials for ready use describes phases of 
recreational activity carried on in some 200 school and community centers 
throughout the country. The author has developed a manual which contains 
364 activities for use in school clubs. Here are suggestions for meeting indi- 
vidual needs and interests; workable methods presented for establishing group 
guidance programs, suggestive outlines for discussion among teachers and rec- 
ognized leaders, and explanations of how the regular subjects of the curric- 
ulum can interpret leisure-time activity. It shows the avocational values of 
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the curriculum, discusses and demonstrates hobbies and talents, presents the 
after-school program of activities, co-ordinates school activities with out- 
side activities, guides individuals into worthy use of leisure time, and up- 
holds high leadership standards for youth. The chapter on “Talents and Hob- 
bies” offers many practical suggestions for such features as: Radio Programs, 
Motion Picture Programs, Sightseeing Tours (with lists of places to go), 
Church Activities, Summer Camps, and Adult Activities Centers. 


MILES, J. R., and SPAIN, C. R. Audi-Visual Aids in the Armed Services. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.: American Council on Education. 1947. 108 pp. $1.25. This 
study presents an over-all picture of the use of training aids in military class- 
rooms and points out implications for civilian education. It is designed to 
provide suggestions for those who wish to utilize the experience of the Army 
and Navy in improving intructional programs through the use of multisen- 
sory aids to learning. 


MOEHLMAN, C. H. The Church as Educator. New York 3: Hinds, Hayden, and 
Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue. 1947. 184 pp. $2.00. The author, a professor 
emeritus of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, points the way toward a new 
religious synthesis. He presents an analysis of the influence of religion in the 
community. He shows the shortcomings as well as the “goods” and the urgent 
needs of the Christian church if religion is to be an effective force for social 
progress. He shows wherein it might be possible for science and materialism 
to replace religion as a guide to better living. He discusses the extent to 
which religious institutions have become a useful vital reality in the lives 
of average citizens. 





Proceedings in the Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Buffalo, New York, 1945-1946. Vols. 83 and 84 
(combined in one binding). Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Associ- 
ation. 1947, 528 pp. $3.00. Contains the Proceedings as well as the addresses, 
reports, records, and minutes of the Representative Assembly, Executive 
Committee, Board of Trustees, and Board of Directors for the two years, 1945 
and 1946. Also includes the Charter, By-Laws, and Standing Rules, a calendar 
of N.E.A. meetings from 1857 to the present, the names of the officers of the 
Association for 1945-46 and 1946-47 and of the Departments of the N.E.A., 
the names of members of N.E.A. Committees, Commissions, and Councils, and 
the names and addresses of the official delegates by state to the Twenty-fifth 
Representative Assembly held in Buffalo, New York, July 1-6, 1946. 


STRANG, RUTH. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. New York: Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1946. 511 pp. $3.75, 
According to modern thinking, the teachers should spend half their time in 
understanding and guiding students, individually and in group activities. To 
help teachers do this part of their work better, this book first published four- 
teen vears ago, has been revised and enlarged. The present edition gives the 
reader realistic glimpses of present practice and an appreciation of students’ 
need for guidance; it then describes guidance programs and how they may be 
developed, and the contribution that administrators, teachers, and specialists, 
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all working together, may make. This overview is followed by more detailed 
description and discussion of guidance responsibilities in the teacher’s vari- 
ous roles—as classroom teacher, home-room teacher, club sponsor, and faculty 
adviser or counselor. Finally, the counseling process is described and examples 
are given of how to understand and guide students through the use of obser- 
vation, tests, interviews, autobiographies, case studies, and other counseling 


techniques. 


Schoolman’s Almanac for 1947. Deep River, Conn.: National Foreman’s Institute, 
Ine. 1947, 121 pp. $1.25. This is the first of a new series of reference work, 
this one an annual book of facts recording the development and progress of 
American education. Data and information include Educational Events of 
1946, Meetings and Activities for 1947, The State of Education Today and 
Yesterday, School Programs, The Teacher, School Administration, Federal 
Relations, and World Aspects 


WARD, PHEBE. Terminal Education in the Junior College. New York 16: Harper 
and Bros, 1947, 294 pp. $2.50. This report provides an answer to one of the 
central problems of education in the postwar era. How can post-high-school 
education better integrate the needs of the community and those of the stu- 
dent? How can it fulfill the requisites of both technical and general educa- 
tion for the young student, the veteran, or the adult? Based upon the’ findings 
of recent studies by nine Junior colleges, the book is the outcome of a five- 
vear study conducted for the Commission on Terminal Education of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Organized in two parts, it presents, 
first, an over-all view of the philosophy of terminal education, curriculum 
and student personnel services; secondly, a detailed examination of such 

activities as community services and resources, co-operative work programs, 

student guidance, testing and follow-up and evaluation, in the success of the 


several junior colleges. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use. 

ADAMS, C. R., and PACKARD, V. 0. How to Pick a Mate..New York 10: E, P. 
Dutton and Co. 1946, 215 pp. $2.75. This is a guidebook to love and marriage, 
written in simple language and based upon the most recent scientifie knowl- 
edge. The questions that everyone has about marriage and the choosing of a 
mate are discussed by the facts presented in this book and by the use of psy- 
chological tests included. 


ANGLE, P. M. (Editor). The Lincoln Reader. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press. 1947. 576 pp. $3.75. A biography of Lincoln written by 
sixty-five persons from which the editor of this volume has made 179 selec- 
tions and has arranged them to form an integrated narrative. Composed of 
twenty-four chapters and an epilogue, the volume also includes a reference 
section for each of these twenty-five divisions, a bibliography, and an index. 


BARNES, GRACE. General American Speech Sounds. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co. 1946. 135 pp. $1.80. This new text simple enough for junior and senior 
high schools presents the ferty-three sounds of General American Speech in 
the simplest manner possible. All material which does not contribute directly 
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to the learning of these speech sounds has been omitted. It is composed of three 
parts: Part I—for younger students, beg nners in speech; Part Il—for more 
advanced students or those desiring more complete understanding; and Part 
I1[—for teachers—giving exercises, methods, and routines which have proved 
successful in teaching high-school students. It aids in the development of a 
speech that, like proper dress, is correct but inconspicuous—the speech used 
by the greatest number of Americans, It is the accepted speech of radio and 
motion pictures and a speech which is completely understandable wherever 
English is spoken. For the teaching of correct speech sounds the author out- 
lines three logical steps; hearing the sound, adjusting the speech organs for 
correct pronunciation, and practicing until the sound seems natural. It may 
be used in all English classes (which have a speech emphasis), public speak- 
ing, drama, voice (both speaking and singing), interpretation, verse speak- 
ing cho rs, creative writing, and foreign languages. 


BATCHELDER, MARJORIE. The Puppet Theatre Handbook. New York 16: 
Harper and Bros. 1947, 321 pp. $3.75. This is an exhaustive handbook on the 
subject. It brings together the technical knowledge of many puppeteers and 
writers on the puppet theatre. Prepared originally for the use of American 
soldiers interested in puppets as a means of recreation at Army posts, or as a 
therapeutic device in hospitals, its scope is sufficiently wide to make it useful 
to profess'onal puppeteers, hobbyists, teachers, and occupational therapists. 
It points out the many uses of puppetry as a means of livelihood, an edu- 
cational tool, an art form, and a novelty in advertising and television. There 
are chapters on costumes, stages and scenery, lighting, properties, and special 
effects. Information on puppet books, materials, and sources of supply is also 
include. Hlustrated with 69 full-page drawings and diagrams. 


BECKER, EDWIN J. Coble Hill. New York 16: Robert M. McBride and Co. 1947. 
251 pp. $2.50. Big, arrogant Millard Blanton, a political power in Washing- 
ton, and his sister, Luey, with her obsession for dominance were the first of 
their line to live in the great mansion of Coble Hill near the small town of 
Craddock in Maryland. Dr. Barry Martin, a young general practitioner who 
felt he was throwing away his chances to become a successful surgeon, imag- 
ined himself trapped by the lack of opportunity and futility of life in Crad- 
dock until he met lovely Marcia Rayne, Lucy Blanton’s adopted daughter. 
Spurred by his love for Mareia he set out to free her from Lucy’s jealous and 


sinister influence. 


BRIN, J. G. Speech and Human Relations. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Ine. 30 
Winchester St. 1946, 176 pp. $2.50. This book is an approach to the physical 
and psyeholegical factors involved in effective oral communication. While 
stressing formal speaking, the book should prove valuable to persons in 
every field in the normal contacts of living. Throughout, the author’s thesis 
is that speech is the effort to make personaltiy articulate, and that no speech 
can be more effective than the person who delivers it. 


BROOKE, FE. FE. Guide to Career Success. New York 16: Harper and Bros. 1947. 
246 pp. $3.00, Here is advice for the young man or woman starting to work 
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as well as for the more experienced individual who wishes to change his job. 
The book grows out of the wide knowledge and experience through which the 
author has routed hundreds of young people upon the road to career success. 
The material is divided into three parts. First, in a series of self-appraisal 
charts, compared with numerous lists of specific jobs, their working condi- 
tions, salaries and training requirements, the book examines the prime es- 
sential of how to “Find Yourself.” In the second part, detailed analysis of the 
right methods of applying for positions and handling the employment inter- 
view explains the technique of “Find Your Job.” In the concluding section the 
author offers wise and helpful counsel on how to “Find Success” in the job. 


CARLSON, P. A., FORKNER, H. L., and PRICKETT, A. L. 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub. Co. 1947. 510 
pp. $1.76. This text, in its nineteenth edition, is based on the principle that a 
knowledge of bookkeeping and accounting is essential for an understanding 
of our modern economic system. Each chapter (32 in number) develops a spe 
cific accounting principle and progressively expands the pupil’s knowledge of 
accounting. It contains visual aid help and suggested questions; and, at fre- 
quent intervals in the textbook, short practice sets in the form of projects are 
included. A workbook also accompanies the textbook. A shorter volume, con- 
taining 26 chapters, is available at a list price of $1.60. Also a onesemester 
volume, containing 16 chapters, is available for $1.36. , 


CARMER, CARL. For the Rights of Man. New York 3: Hinds, Hayden and Eld- 
redge, Inc. 1947. 70 pp. $2.00. Relates stirring tales about such heroes as 
John Peter Zinger, William Prendergast, Alexander Hamilton, General George 
Clinton, James Madison, Patrick Henry, George Mason, Matthew Lyon, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Elijah Lovejoy, and John Peter Altgild—who risked 
their lives and fortunes in the struggle for civil liberties. 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. Troilus and Cressida, New York: Random House. 1932. 
329 pp. $2.00. A modern English verse-rendering by George Philip Krapp. 
For almost six hundred years this great story of youthful love has held 
the world’s imagination and it remains today undiminished in its appeal to 
readers of every age and inclination. 


COMMINS, SAXE, Editor. Selected Writings of Robert Louis Stevenson. New 
York 22: Random House. 1947, 1228 pp. $5.00. This volume contains a selec- 
tion of Stevenson’s writings and a critical analysis of his life and work. It is 
divided into five sections: three novels, ten short stories, nine essays, three 
books of travel and a typical passage from An Inland Voyage, nine poems, 
and five ballads, as well as all of A Child’s Garden of Verses. Some of the 
more familiar writings include Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Child’s Play, Travels with a Donkey, Ticonderoga, and Requiem. Selection has 
been made by the editor on the basis of importance, variety, and interest. 


CURRIE, G. W. Essential of General and Scientific Latin. Boston: Chapman and 
Grimes, Inc. 1947. 118 pp. $1.25. The book is divided into two sections: Part I 
is a concise and comprehensive presentation of the grammar, using practice 
material and word-lists of special interest to science students; Part II con- 
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sists of selections from classical scientific Latin, with related vocabularies. 
The twenty-five lessons of Part I are so arranged and planned that the work 
can be mastered in one semester of the school year. Although the text is in- 
tended primarily as an introduction to Latin reading for a specialized field 
in the science, twelve to eighteen weeks’ study and review should enable some 
high-school or college students to read any Latin prose with the aid of a dic- 
tionary. 


DARINGER, H. F. Adopted Jane. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1947. 


225 pp. $2.00. When Jane, who had lived in the James Ballard Memorial 
Home ever since she could remember, started out for her first visit with a 
“real family” she cautioned herself, “Better not expect anything, and then 
you won’t be disappointed.” But she could not keep her hopes from soaring. 
Perhaps this time she would be adopted. Jane stayed on at the Home until 
the wonderful summer when she had invitations to visit two families for a 
month each. In telling the story of Jane’s wonderful summer, Miss Daringer 
has created a real and appealing little girl whose disappointments, hopes, 
and eventual good fortune will be shared with sympathy and enjoyment by 
young readers. The many black and white illustrations by Kate Seredy catch 
the full flavor of the early 1900's. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. Oliver Twist. New York 11: College Entrance Book Co. 


1947. 351 pp. $1.53 fist; $1.15 to schools. This famous classic has been adapted 
for high-school use by Mable D. Holmes and edited by Grace A. Benscoter, 
both high-school teachers. This edition of the story of the lovable orphan boy 
amid the dangers and difficulties of old London has been prepared especially 
with the view to the needs of young people who lack either time, inclination, 
or reading ability to enjoy the novel in its original form. The vocabulary has 
been simplified, nonessential descriptions have been omitted and descriptions 
and lengthy dialogues shortened, and all but a few minor characters have 
been retained. The style remains that of Dickens and almost the entire plot 
has been retained. 


DONWORTH, A. B. The Reason Why Columbus Sailed. Boston: Chapman and 


Grimes, Inc. 1939. 142 pp. $2.00. In this book, the author shows how Columbus 
acquired from the Norsemen the facts necessary for his voyage over the 
Atlantic. The author has given a new interpretation to established historical 
facts. Step by step the incidents tell the New World discovery in a new way, 
resulting in a book that will appeal to the layman as well as to the student 
and teacher of history. 


FINNEY, R. L. The Game of Harmony. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Cb. 


1947. 168 pp. $3.00. The reader is initiated in logical sequence into the rules 
of harmony and its fascination. It is the author’s purpose that by the time 
the reader has mastered the eighteen short chapters he should be able to write 
simple melodies for voice or piano. The many musical illustrations used 
throughout the book should add much to its value to the reader. 


FITZGIBBONS, R. H., and WOOTON, F.C. Latin America, Past and Present. 


Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1946. 477 pp. $2.20. This book is aimed to help 
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high-school pupils develop a sympathetic understanding of our twenty Latin 
American neighbors. It deals with present-day Latin America, and includes 
historical background to develop an appreciation of the achievements and 
solved problems of the country. One fourth of the book is devoted to history; 
three fourths to contemporary life. Economic, political, and cultural phases 
of life in Latin America are given emphasis, The authors show typical ways 
of living, rather than the novel ard picturesque. The material is organized in 
seven parts. Topical treatment gives the pupil a well-rounded view of the 
politics, international relations, agriculture, art, music, and literature of Latin 
America. The text also includes halftone illustrations and maps, questions 
for understanding the text, things to do, and annotated lists of readings. 


FOX, M. L. Blind Adventure. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1946. 205 pp. 
$2.00. This is the story of a voyage into darkness which took a rare kind of 
courage. Born thirty-two years ago in Trinidad, Colorado, the author at- 
tended the University of Colorado for two years, had worked as a salesman 
for several years when war came. He was blinded at Iwo Jima, in February, 
1944. In Blind Adventure he describes his stirring fight to retain a normal 
life in a world which had become dark and lonely. 


GARBEDIAN, H. G. Thomas Alva Edison, Builder of Civilization. New York 18: 
Julian Messner, Inc. 1947. 231 pp. $2.50. Thomas Alva Edison, born in Milan, 
Ohio, one hundred years ago, is the story of an amazingly active and creative 
life. He never went to school. He received all of this education from his 
mother, a former school teacher. When he was twelve, he got a job as a news- 
boy and candy butcher on a train running between Port Huron, Michigan, 
and Detroit. In a corner of the baggage car he set up his first experimental 
laboratory. Young Edison saved the life of the son of a station agent and 
the grateful father taught him telegraphy. This led him to Boston to work 
as a telegraph operator and then to New York. His passion for experiment 
continued and it was not long before he had invented a stock ticker for which 
he received forty thousand dollars. He continued to work and experiment in 
other fields and in 1879 his invention of the incandescent electric lamp caused 
a sensation which made the world follow with keenest interest the “antics” of 
the young man in the chemical-stained linen duster and dilapidated slouch 
hat. In all, over a thousand patents were issued to Thomas Edison, dealing 
with electric power distribution, the alkaline storage battery, the mimeo- 
graph, the electric pen, and microphone. He also discovered the basis for wire- 
less telegraphy and radio, and developed new processes for cement production 
and the manufacture of chemicals and dyes, and the production of rubber 


from goldenrod. 


GARST, SHANNON. Amelia Earhart, Heroine of the Skies. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1947. 191 pp. $2.50. Even as a small girl, Amelia Earhart was 
“different.” She was the kind of child who invented games and stunts for her 
playmates. When she reached high school, though, that difference which made 
her a leader as a child, set her apart from her companions. She was referred 
to as “the Girl in Brown Who Walks Alone.” She became interested in avia- 
tion during World War I when she was a nurse’s aid in Canada, but she 
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didn’t learn to fly until 1920. After ten hours of instruction she soloed and 
then she knew what she wanted to do with her life. She worked at odd jobs to 
earn money for her lessons and eventually she bought her own second-hand 
plane. Eight years later, her dreams were fully realized when she was offered 
the chance to be the first woman to fly the Atlantic, a flight which brought 
her world fame and led to a dazzling record of “firsts.” She became the out- 
standing flyer of her day. Though her attempted around-the-world flight in 
1937 ended in her tragic disappearance, Amelia Earhart stimulated world in- 
terest in aviation and opened the way for other women in the air. 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. There Was Once a Slave. New York 18: Julian Messner, 


Ine. 1947. 320 pp. $3.00. This book, winning the Julian Messner Award for the 
best book combating intolerance in America, is the heroic story of a man who 
escaped from slavery to become one of the great leaders of his century. This 
is the story about Frederick Douglass who raised from the position of a slave 
unable to read to that of a Minister to Haiti. 


HAMMAN, MARY, and Editors of Mademoiselle. The Mademoiselle Handbook. 


New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1946. 204 pp. $2.00. Mary Hamman 
and the editors of Mademoiselle present, in this book, authoritative solutions 
to the many problems the business girl will meet in everyday life. Each subject 
has been tested with interviews—talks with business executives, personnel 
director, young women already making their mark, girls on their first job, 
and college students looking toward the future. 


HANSEN, H. A., HERNDON, J. G., and LANGSDORF, W. B., Editors. Fighting 


for Freedom. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 1947. 512 pp. $4.50. In this 
book, composed of selections from historic documents and speeches of great 
leaders, the editors attempt to show that the issues between democracy and 
totalitarianism are clear-cut. This volume traces the origin and course of the 
most dramatic military struggle of this century. The documents and speeches 
of these great leaders are held together and given their historical settings by 
introductions and interspersed with brief lists of related events. For the most 
part the arrangement is chronological. 


HARLAN, ROY E., Jr. Strategic Debating. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, Inc. 


1940. 157 pp. $1.00. Strategy has been emphasized increasingly of late years 
in almcst all fielis of competition. Realizing that debating, unlike athletics, 
had not even begun to use the possibilities of strategy, the author has a 
streamlined system of “strategic debating,” by which he won over one hun- 
dred and fifty contests in almost unbroken succession during eight years of de- 
bating in high school and at Union University. He explains the system which 
made possible this remarkable record. Instead of the old-line extreme positive 
and negative arguments, he advocates conceding points with Fabian astute- 
ness, emphasizing positive elements in negative propositions, anticipating an 
opponent’s arguments and using them to strengthen one’s own case so that 
the opposition feels the same bewilderment as a football team that doesn’t 
know who has the ball. Interestingly enough, arguments used in strategic 
debating strike closer to actual truth than those used by the old school of 
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extremists, for in strategic debating both sides tend to stay closer to the 
middle of the road. 


HARRIS, SEALE. Banting’s Miracle. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1946. 
265 pp. True realization of the magnitude of the discovery of insulin is only 
beginning to dawn upon the world. Today, because of it, we can witness the 
miracle of restoring diabetics from a condition which, without insulin, must 
end in death. It is to Frederick G. Banting that parents must voice their 
thanks when, through the use of insulin, diabetic children now develop into 
healthy, happy, efficient members of their familics, Frederick G. Banting suc- 
ceeded where others failed. His contribution: the discovery of life sustaining 
insulin. Here, woven together from the words of those who knew him best, is 
the fascinating story of the life of Frederick Banting. 


HOAGLAND, KATHLEEN. 1000 Years of Irish Poetry. New York 10: The Devin- 
Adair Co. 1947. 900 pp. $5.00. This comprehensive anthology, the first and 
only one of its kind, ranges the field from the fourth century pagan bards to 
the present-day group of young poets who are forming the vanguard of a new 
Celtic literary revival. The book presents the work of 198 poets, plus 128 
anonymous poems—a total of 570 poems in all. There is a generous group of 
representative translations from the ancient Gaelic, by 44 carefully chosen 
translators; a large collection of folk and street ballads; and a broad cross- 
section of Anglo-lrish poets—poets writing in English—from the fourteen 
century to the present—including 35 interesting contemporaries whose work 
has never been published in the United States. The book is prefaced by a 
10,000 word introduction surveying the entire field of Irish poetry. It also 
contains four indices and a glossary of Irish words. 


JOHNSON, ENID, and PECK, ANNE M. Big Bright Land. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1947. 264 pp. $2.50. “What’s a year when you've got a life- 
time before you,” said Jean. But she hated the idea of leaving all her 
friends in Connecticut. She and her twin brother John had planned to enter 
college in the East the following year, but their father was ill and it was 
imperative that they should go to the cattle ranch in Arizona for his 
health. He was too ill to leave immediately and there was no one else to 
put the ranch house in order. so the twins went on ahead. On the trip 
they met Nat Barton. He accepted their invitation to stay on at the ranch 
as an extra hand and helped them get settled. When their father joined 
them, the real business of ranch living began. How different it was from 
their life in the East. There were few modern conveniences and every daily 
task was a test of their ingenuity. Jean counted the days until their return 
to Connecticut and worked endlessly to keep from being lonely. Finally the 
day came when she could have that longed-for visit to Connecticut. To her 
surprise, she found herself homesick for the ranch. She had come to love 
the big bright land of Arizona and wanted to go back and live there for the 


rest of her life. 


KELLEY, V. H., and GREENE, H. A. Better Reading and Study Habits. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson 5, N.Y.: World Book Co. 1947. 77 pp. 52 cents. A remedial work- 
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book for secondary schools with guidance, instruction, and practice for im- 
provement of fundamental reading and study habits. It is both a guide and a 
practice book. It offers materials to help the student remedy weaknesses re- 
vealed by individual or teacher evaluation and by standard testing. The stu- 
dent using it is directed in recognizing and analyzing his own difficulties. 
He is guided in developing a new outlook and new attitudes. He embarks on a 
specific program of self-improvement of his fundamental reading and study 
habits. It is now widely recognized that many students fail each year not be- 
cause of lack of innate ability, but because of certain weaknesses in read- 
ing and methods of study. As a result of the authors’ studies of these 
problems, they have planned this book for all students who experience short- 
comings in applying the fundamental reading and study skills. 


KITSON, H. D. How to Find the Right Vocation. New York 16: Harper and 
Bros. Revised edition 1947. 173 pp. $2.50. Both the text and the bibliography 
have been extensively revised in the light of new problems and opportunities, 
while the basic features of the original book, its straightforward style and 
lively pen and ink illustrations, have been retained. 


KNOLLE, D. N. Adventures in Reading, Exploration. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co. 1947. 576 pp. This book together with Discovery and Treasures, 
of a three-book series has been written to help pupils to discover, to explore, 
and to value treasures in reading. As the second in the series, this volume 
maintains the reading skills begun in the first of the series, Discovery. Selec- 
tions from literature have been made on the basis of pupil interest and en- 
joyment. Stories include those about sea, land, and air, animal wisdom, men 
and science, early times in this country, friends abroad, interesting people, 
fun and folly, playing the game, and patriotic themes. 


LANDIS, P. H. Your Mariage and Family Living. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1946. 389 pp. $2.20. This book opens a new field of study in the 
high-school curriculum, and at the same time is especially suitable for the 
family life course of the home economics program. It deals directly with the 
personal problems of young people, not only in family relations, but also 
in dating, courtship, and marriage. The personal aspects of marriage are 
woven into a framework of the institution, leading young people to see that 
marriage is not simply a personal venture, but also a social concern. The 
book contains problems, activities, readings, and other helps to study. It 
presents its data in pictographic form and is illustrated with photographs. In 
approach, it begins with the historical and proceeds to the personal, doing 
away with self-consciousness that hinders frank discussion. The historical 
approach also makes young people aware that broader social forces, and not 
the whims of nature alone, affect changes in marriage and family life. A 
special feature is the list of visual aids—motion pictures and film strips— 
correlated with the material in the text. 


LEE, 0. J. Beyond Yonder. Boston: Chapman and Grimes. 1939. 169 pp. $2.50. 
This study of distances in the physical sciences by an eminent astronomer 
puts human interest into long rows of repeated zeroes. The hundred billionth 
of an inch, considered in the study of wave lengths of light, and the hundred 
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million light years—each nearly six trillion miles—to exterior galaxies are 
the extreme forms of numbers that floor many people by their immensity 
and leave them baffled. Here Dr. Lee explains how science arrives at these 
figures, and relates them to such simple matters as guessing the length of 
your arm, or how a “yard” was originally the waist measure of a robust 


man. 
and LIEBER, H. G. Take a Number. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: 
The Jaques Cattell Press, 1946, 229 pp. $2.75. Here is a witty and intriguing 
“fact” book full of a deep philosophy of life, reassuring, strengthening, and 
humane. Written in an engaging and enlightening style with clever drawings 
to describe the fundamentals and practical use of mathematics, the authors 


have assembled a few basic “rules of the game.” 


LINGENFELTER, M. R., and KITSON, H. D. Vocations for Girls. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1939. 370 pp. The aim of this book is to help girls 
obtain a vision of the multitude of occupations open to them; to discover 
the characteristics they should possess for the particular fields; the steps 
they should take in preparing for various types of careers; the rewards 
they may expect. The authors have given emphasis to work with machines, 
work with the hands, work in government and private enterprise, as well as 
to clerical jobs, the professions, etc. In certain occupations women have lit- 
tle competition from men, while in others they encounter a good deal more. 
Some index of the amount of competition in each occupation is furnished by 
statistics which give the ratio between men and women now in the occupa- 
tion. These ratios have been used in grouping the occupations, which are 
divided into three sections: Ladies First, Free for All, For Men Only— 
Unless. Reading lists on each of the 34 occupations described are included 


in an appendix. 


LINGENFELTER, M. R., and KITSON, H. D. Vocations for Boys. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace and Co, Here is a book on occupations with special atten- 
tion focused on the types of work offering the best opportunities today. Eight 
different sections list and describe hundreds of jobs in business, the profes- 
sions, the arts, military service, commercialized hobbies, and the unsual 
occupations. A special chapter deals with occupations for the handicapped. 
Each description includes qualifications for the job (personality, education, 
training), a realistic discussion of labor conditions and wage scales, and a 
sensible appraisal of the opportunities for advancement. Emphasis is laid on 
the importance of skilled craftsmen in modern economic life. Full reading 
lists which include biography and fiction as well as technical books on each 


occupation are an important addition. 


LOCKE, E. WYNTON, Mark Eminence. New York: Robert M. McBride and Co. 


1947. 343 pp. $2.75. In this colorful drama of daring deeds and treachery 
confounded, Mark, leaving his home under the slur of illegitimacy and be- 
coming for a time a soldier of fortune, enters the service of Sir John Hep- 
worth. By him Mark is intrusted with the rescue of Hepworth’s fiancee from 
the manor house in which she is imprisoned. After this foray and back again 
in London, Mark finds himself embroiled in a series of adventures and court 
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intrigues which bring him not only into disfavor with King Charles, but 
also with high-spirited Mistress Phyllis Strickland. By a turn of fate Mark 
successively plays highwayman, kidnaper, bon vivant and finally gentleman- 
guardian of Phyllis during the terrible days of the Great Plague of London. 
Here too is the scoundrel Sievright scheming for Mark’s inheritance; Rupert 
Standish, crack swordsman and Mark’s rival for Phyllis’ love and Joan Emi- 
nence, Mark’s lovely twin sister—all moving within the bright frame of 


England’s Restoration Period. Mark Eminence is, in a word, a lusty, full- 
flavored historical novel in the great tradition. Expertly plotted and hand- 
somely written, it is a story that all lovers of top-notch, romantic adventure 


fiction will take to their hearts. 


LUHR, OVERTON. Physics Tells Why. Laucaster, Pensylvania: The Jaques 
Cattell Press. 1946. 397 pp. $3.75. This has been completely revised and 
brought up to date. Radar, atomic energy, jet-propelled planes, diathermy 


waves, rocket bombs, and explanations of hundreds of other new things have 
been added in the simple and illuminating style of the original edition. The 
book explains many of the phenomena puzzling to the man in the street. 
The reader will be able to understand and talk intelligently about such things 
as weights and measures, light radiation, mechanics, heat, sound, atomic 
structure, electric curent, equilibrium, optics, vibration, pressure, tempera- 
ture, principles of radio, television, pe’arization, and cosmic rays, to name 
only a few. The special quiz supplement at the end of the book is useful, not 
only for testing your own knowledge of the material presented in the book, 
but also for the many hours of competitive enjoyment it will afford your 
family and friends, 


MALVERN, GLADYS. According to Thomas. New York 16: Thomas M. McBride 


and Co. 1947. 272 pp. $2.75. Thomas of Antioch, handsome, inquiring and 
earnest, youngest of the Twelve apostles, has come down through the ages 
as the great doubter. This novel tells of Thomas’ search for a leader who not 
only would bring hope and joy to his followers, but would also prepare the 
way for the long-awaited Messiah. How Thomas, in spite of his doubts, did 
find his leader and king is told by Gladys Malvern in this beautiful, simply 
written narrative of the life of Thomas as a follower and intimate of Jesus 


Christ. 


MARSHALL, DEAN. The Silver Robin. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1947, 


246 pp. $2.50. The entire Robin family was shocked when they learned that 
Bobby had dared impose himself upon the haughty and mysterious Silver 
Thrush, wearer of the silver anklet. They were certain a little later on that 
Bobby’s temerity had gone to his head when he insisted that he knew the 
nesting place of the Silver Wings, the giant birds that went roaring through 
the sky from nowhere, bound for—presumably nowhere. Still, Bobby proved 
he had told the truth, and just a little later on he further astonished the 
whole bird colony by coming home with a silver band on his own slim ankle! 
He had become the Silver Robin! 


McCASLIN, H. J. Wood Patternmaking. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1946. 


Fourth Edition, 394 pp. $2.60. The book is divided into two parts—“Bench 
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Work” and “Lathe Work.” It contains 64 pattern lessons and 410 illustra- 
tions. While this text provides teaching material for a period of six semes- 
ters, it is so arranged that a selection for a shorter course may be readily 
made. This text will be helpful in teaching the reading of drawing and blue- 
prints through the graphical presentation of the separate members of the 
pattern problems in their perspective relation to that’ of the drawings of the 
desired casting. It is for the student who desires to follow paternmaking as 
an occupation or who wishes to familiarize himself with the principles of the 
art. 


MEADOWCROFT, E. L., and Editor of Look Magazine. Abe Lincoln and His 
Times. 1809-1865. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1946. 94 pp. $2.50. 
With pictures and words the authors tell the story of this great leader and 
the exciting days in which he lived. This is another of the interesting 
stories written by Miss Meadowcroft, a former teacher, for youthful and 
older readers, 


PARTRIDGE, BELLANY, and BETTMANN, OTTO. As We Were Family Life 
in America, 1850-1900. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1946. 192 pp. 
$4.50. Here is the story in pictures and text of America’s growth from the 
Civil War to the revolutionary advent of the automobile as told in the full 
every-day life of its people. In words and hundreds of old prints from the 
famous Bettmann archive this book recreates a rich period in our country’s 
life which, though fast-fading into the background of history, will forever 
be close to the American heart. 


PAUL, MARCIA. Mary Allen, Publicity Girl. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 
1947. 215 pp. $2.00. Mary Allen had a driving ambition, to get a job in pub- 
licity and make a success of it. But she found that it was hard to get a 
start in her chosen work. Wherever she went she got the same discouraging 
response—no experience, sorry! No one seemed willing to give her a chance 
and how was she going to get any experience if she couldn’t get started? Sue 
gave her the right lead. This is a story of a modern career, written by a 
well-known publicist writing under a pseudonym. 


PEDLER, MARGARET. Unless Two Be Agreed. New York 16: Robert M. McBride 
and Co. 1947. 368 pp. $2.75. Here is modern romance with an international 
setting, ranging through brilliantly shifting scenes—a skiing resort in the 
Swiss Alps, a quiet Cornish town by the sea, London society, the English 
theater, and Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo. Lovely talented Anne Chetwyn, 
financially independent after her mutually devoted parents have perished 
together under tragic circumstances, is determined to make a career of the 
stage. She is adored by three men—a serious young Frenchman, in love with 
her from childhood; London’s currently reigning matinee idol who is her 
leading man; and a tall Englishman whose career and faith in women have 
been blasted by a disillusioning marriage. 


PRYOR, W. C., and PRYOR, H. S. Let’s Look at Advertising. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. 1940, 261 pp. $2.00. Here is the story of the advertising 
business today. The usefulness as well as the dangers of advertising are shown. 
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Different types of advertising—radio, magazine and newspaper, poster, direct 
mail, etc.—are analyzed. The actual work done in the advertising department 
of a big store and in an advertising agency is described, and the story is told 
of a typical campaign to introduce a local product to a larger market. The 
final chapter discusses advertising jobs—how to prepare for them and how 
to get them. 


Publications available through the Bantam Books, New York. There are included 

in their list of almost 100 pocket book series which this company has pub- 
lished in this unabridged, small-format form for 25 cents each: 
No. 75. Cannery Row by John Steinbeck. This is the complete text of the orig- 
inal edition. The scene is laid in a cannery town in Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia. The story is typical of some of the author’s other writings, the story 
of humans under adverse conditions. 


No. 83. Up Front by Bill Mauldin. A story about the war containing many 
of the cartoons appearing in Stars and Stripes or local newspapers. It is the 
story of “the tired, unshaven men who had to do the dirty-work of the fight- 
ing—and who still could grin at themselves in the process.” 

No. 87. Apartment in Athens by Glenway Wescott. This novel is the story of 
Mr. Helianos and his boarder, a tale of heroic and weird things of a kind 
everybody has heard about but few have experienced. 

No. 90. The Uninvited by Dorothy McCardle. Tired of city life, these people 
move to an old house in a village. Those who enjoyed reading Rebecca will 
find this story interesting. 


Publications of practical value in the school shop or for the school hobby club 
available through The Bruce Publishing Company, 540 North Milwaukee 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

1, Accurate Home Estimating by Thomas and Ruth Roberts. $3.00. A simple, 
practical guide covering estimating, blueprint reading, technical trade 
terms, ete. 

2. 25 Kites That Fly by Leslie L. Hunt. 75 cents. This book shows how to 
make all sorts of kites from elephant designs to windmill and star shaped 
kites. 

3. New Essentials of Upholstery by Herbert Bast. $2.75. This revised edition 
contains new material in the text, as well as new photographs. It begins 
with jobs explaining tacking, stretching, tying springs, cutting covers, 
etc., and advances to upholstering an over-stuffed davenport. Each step is 
explained in simple, understandable language and accompanied by a clear 
illustration. 

4. Shooting the Bow by Larry C. Whiffen. $2.00. Here is the professional 
“know-how” for all beginning archery students and enthusiasts. Complete, 
detailed instructions on using the bow and arrow are presented in simple, 
clear, direct, and easily grasped language. 

5. Easy-to-Make Slip Covers by Herbert Bast. 64 pp. $2.00. This book is 
written in simple language with directions that can be easily followed. It 
gives a very complete story of the uses of slip covers and how to make 
them. 
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}. Rustic Construction by W. Ben Hunt. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. House 


and yard can have that attractive, rustic appearance, easily and econom- 
ically. Here is an illustrated guide that shows how to build rustic fences, 
furniture, bridges, and many other. objects. 


. Furnishing the Home Grounds by Ken F. Shepardson. $1.00. Here are sug- 


gestions as to how the yard can be made attractive with trellises, yard 
swings, and other selected items. There are 18 pieces of yard furnishings 
from which to choose. A pupil ean build the pieces that fit his yard. 


. Birdhouses by Paul V. Champion. $1.50. Instructions on the making of 


materials that can be had for the asking—orange crates, apple boxes, 
and the like. 


. Box Birdhouse Architecture by Leon H. Baxter. Cloth, 64 pages, $1.25. 


Plans for houses suited to the various types of birds are presented in this 
collection. Illustrated with halftones and 20 plates of drawings showing 
details of design and construction of houses and feeding devices. 
Permanent Birdhouses by Gladstone Califf. $1.25. Complete instructions 
for building everything from 42-room martin houses to quaint log-cabin 
style birdhouses. 


. Metalworking Made Easy by William J. Becker. Cloth, 112 pages, $1.60. 


Simple metalworking projects for the beginner, stressing the fundamen- 
tals of working with sheet metal, art metal, and ornamental iron. The 
projects are arranged according to difficulty and involve the use of only 
the ordinary tools found in every shop. 


. Ben Hunt’s Whittling Book by W. Ben Hunt. $2.50. An ordinary pocket- 


knife and a piece of wood are the only tools and materials needed. The in- 
structions and illustrations in this book show how it is done. 


3. It’s Fun to Build Modern Furniture by Clifford K. Lush. $1.75. More than 


fifty modern designs of wood, chosen for their appeal to boys, their simple, 
modern construction, their utility value. Accompanied by complete draw- 
ings and directions, the projects contain the elementary processes in wood- 
working instruction. 


. Small Creations for Your Tools by Hazel Showalter. $2.75. Gifts for friends 


and dozens of intriguing novelties for the home can be created easily and 
economically by pupils. A coping saw and jackknife are all the tools 
needed. Tin cans, chair rungs, wood scraps, and clothespins serve as mate- 
rials. There are 78 novelties from which to choose. 


5. Modernistic Chip Carving by Vic Mankin. 15a Cloth, 72 pages, $1.75; 


15b paper, 72 pages, $1.25. Here is a modernized form of the chip-carving 
art that has come down through the ages. The book contains scores of 
attractive projects, all of which can be made through the use of only one 
inexpensive tool: a skew chisel or an ordinary pocketknife. The author 
shows how chip carving may be used to beautify a great variety of objects, 
including jewelry, boxes, rings, buttons, footstools, book ends, trays, and 
small tables. 

50 Popular Woodworking Projects by Joseph J. Lukowitz. $1.25. Here is 
an array of interesting and useful articles—tilt-top table, mirror frame, 
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table lamp, and many others—that can be built with simple tools and 
low-cost materials. 

Pottery Made Easy by John W. Dougherty. $2.50. After tracing the his- 
tory of pottery and analyzing the processes for the benefit of the beginner, 
the book describes how clay is used in building up projects by the coil 
method, sticking them up with slabs, modeling, casting, pressing in molds, 
jiggering, and throwing on the wheels. 

Creative Crate Craft by Paul V. Champion. $1.50. Those discarded crates 
can be quickly and economically turned into attractive pieces of household 
furniture. This book gives easy-to-follow directions and illustrations for 
building wall shelves, footstools, lamps, and dozens of other items. 


. Fundamentals of Leathercraft by Ross C. Cramlet. $1.25. This book gives 


complete directions for designing, tooling, and forming leather products. 


. Let’s Bind a Book by Guy A. Pratt. Cloth, 146 pages, $2.00. Information 


and instruction on every phase of bookbinding are here presented in a 
concise and readable manner. The author keeps in mind the individual 
who has had no previous experience in the craft. All the steps involved in 
the preparing and sewing, the binding proper or forwarding, and the fin- 
ishing are explicitly described. Illustrated with numerous photographs 
and drawings. 

The Flat Bow by Hunt and Metz. 75 cents. Here are simple directions for 
making economical, usable bows, arrows, targets, and tackle that will 
delight the novice yet really rate with the experts. 

55 New Tin-Can Projects by Joseph J. Lukowitz. 22a Paper, 75 cents; 22b 
cloth, $1.25. Tin cans become objects of beauty and usefulness merely by 
applying to them the processes set forth in this book. All 55 objects can 
be made by the beginner in metalwork with a minimum of difficulty. 


23. Model Boats for Juniors by Claude W. Horst. $2.00. The book tells how 


to build runabouts, sloops, cabin cruisers, tugboats, scows, tramp steam- 
ers, and catboats. 


. Wood Finishing and Painting Made Easy by Ralph G. Waring. $2.75. This 


book answers the questions encountered in the selection and applications 
of suitable finishes to wood and metals. It is accurate and up-to-date. 


5. Foot Power Loom Weaving by Edward F. Worst. Cloth, 278 pages, $6.00. 


This book contains chapters on loom warping and threading, pattern 
weaving, colonial patterns, analysis of woven patterns, linen weaving. 
Danish and Norwegian weaving, Swedish weaving, Damask double weave, 
double weaving, textiles and wood, design and construction of looms, 
dyes and dyeing. 

Shoe Repairing by Henry Korg. 1944. 144 pp. $2.50. This book contains 
basic information and many helpful hints about this vocation. The four- 
teen chapters describe and illustrate all parts of shoes such as the neces- 
sary operations in resoling, heeling, and miscellaneous repairs to the up- 
per, the toe, and the vamp. One chapter is devoted to the explanation of 
the operation of the machines and hand tools. Types of nails, threads, 
and their importance are each considered as a separate chapter so as to 
give a thorough understanding of repairing components. 
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gratis, in any reasonable quantity, through the U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of Aviation Training, Commerce 
Bldg., Washington 25, D.C. These are the first bibliographies compiled in this 
field since 1944, so they should be of considerable assistance to school people 
who wish to bring their aviation education program up-to-date: 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliography in Aviation Education for Guidance 
Counselors. November, 1946. 10 pp. Mimeographed. 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on the Social, Political, Economic, 
and International Aspects of Aviation. December, 1946, 65 pp. Mimeographed. 
A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Recent Air-Age Education Teat- 
books. (Also includes standard texts that incorporate such materials). Feb- 
ruary, 1947. 50 pp. 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on the Professional Aspects of Avia- 
tion Education. March, 1947. 40 pp. mimeographed. 

Aeronautical Periodicals. November, 1946. 7 pp. Mimeographed. 


ROSS, J. M., BOWMAN, M. R., and NIEMAN, E. W. Adventures for Readers, 


Book I. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1945. 512 pp. $1.96. This book 
contains a selection of old favorite readings of literary quality found inter- 
esting to seventh-grade readers. Included in this selection from modern lit- 
erature are such writers as Pearl Buck, Marquis James, Irwin Shaw, Robert 
Frost, Washington Irving, Mary Austin, Longfellow, Whitman, Whittier, 
Holmes, Tennyson, and Mark Twain. Short biographies of the authors are 
printed at the end of the book. A pamphlet of tests is available for use with 


the text. 


ROSS, J. M.. BOWMAN, M. R., and NIEMAN, E. W. Adventures for Readers, 


Book II. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co, 1947. 502 pp. $1.96. This book 
for eighth-grade readers is, like its companion volume, Book I, a selection of 
interesting modern literature. A wide representation of the writings of out- 
standing authors have been included. Adventure, sports, animals, achieve- 
ment, and mystery stories have been included to arouse interest and a liking 
for reading. Brief introductory notes as background material are used to 
arouse interest. Footnotes, illustrations, pronunciation aids, and a reading 
list with brief annotations provide a source of help to the reader. A booklet 
of tests on the text offers practical and interest-creating outlines for oral 


reports on outside reading. 


SMITH, SAMUEL, and STERN, B. J. Understanding the Russians. New York 3: 


Barnes and Nobles, Inc, 1947. 254 pp. $2.75. The volume describes the ideas, 
institutions, and ways of living of the Russians. The contributions include 
51 eminent American, British, and Russian scholars. Chapters included are 
Soviet Principles and Goals; The Land and the People; How Russians Gov- 
ern Themselves; The Work of the People; Soviet Science and Medicine; 
Soviet Art, Music, and Literature; Social Life; Education; and Soviet Law 


and Justice. 


STODDARD, A. J.; BAILEY, MATILDA; LEWIS, W. D.; and McPHERSON, 


ROSAMOND. Junior English. New York 16: American Book Co. (Book One, 
1945, 350 pp., $1.72; Book Two, 1945, 390 pp., $1.84; Book Three, 1947, 544 
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S pp. $1.92). These three books in the series present a practical functional 
approach to the study of this most important area of the school curriculum. 
The content material in each of the books is related specifically to the inter- 
ests of youth that are common at their particular age. Grammar becomes a 
very important part of their study but only as it relates to experiences that 
are common and interesting to them. To those teachers who regretted the 
passing of the “diagraming” process as a visual aid to the pupil its appear- 
ance in these books will be a pleasing encounter. In this presentation, under- 
1. standing of sentence structure is the important thing—not the placement of 
t- line. Each chapter in each book progressively advances the pupil's facility in 
the use of good English in easy stages. While the books have been developed 
as an integrated series, each book stands alone. The use of any one book—and 
. epecially Book Three—does not presuppose the use of the others. The chap- 

ter arrangement is flexible. Practice exercises and reviews and drill material 

provide for teacher wishes as well as the individual differences of the pupils 

within any given class. Oral and written work, grammar, usage, capitaliza- 
, tion and punctuation, sentence structure, the use of the dictionary and refer- 
k ence books, vocabulary, enunciation and pronunciation, spelling, the social 
- amenities, and the enjoyment of books and poetry are some of the major 
facets dealt with in this series. 


VAN LISSEL, KAREN, Connie, Theatre Director. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Ine. 1947. $2.00. When Connie finds that she is more interested in directing 
than acting, she organizes a Community Theatre and becomes entangled in 
human relationships, petty politics, and jealousies. She meets the challenge 
and finds romance. 


VAN TIL, WILLIAM. Economic Roads for American Democracy. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1947, 252 pages. $1.80. Developed and sponsored by 
. the Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary- 
. School Principals, this is a book on economics and social policy,:not in the 
4 form of academic theories, but as they actually face us today. A general back- 
) ground of economic understanding is skillfully woven in, but only as the 
, reader needs bases to judge today’s problems and proposals. The form and 
style of the book will be unusually attractive to high-school students. 
| Five “GI’s” get to arguing about what this country should do so that jobs 
will be plentiful and living conditions good. Each typifies one major school 
of economic thought as we find them among our people. An older soldier, a 
former professor, steps in and organizes the argument. Each GI is given a 
: chance to state his case fully in his own language. Then the author ampli- 
fies that case in the next chapter. Thus all sides are introduced in a popular 
way, then carried further in the language of the scholar. Every issue is 
treated fairly and objectively. The author scrupulously refrains from 
“loading” the volume for or against any one set of views. The book is rich 
in activity suggestions and in sharp, pointed discussion guides that will stim- 
ulate keen thinking about fundamentals. 


WEAVER, E. C., and FOSTER, L. 8. Chemistry for Our Times. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1947. 748 pp. $2.48. Here is a basic first book for the 
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high-school student of chemistry, stressing scientific principles, consumer 
approach, and the impact of chemistry on everyday life. It covers the ground 
required for further work in chemistry, meets accredited syllabus require- 
ments, and, at the same time, tells an interesting story about modern chem- 
istry. Offering a broad background of life-interest chemistry, this book is 
suitable for classes in both general chemistry and college-preparatory chem- 
istry. A longer introduction of reading material than usual, and discussion 
of especially pertinent topics, including vocational opportunities, make the 
book especially teachable and interesting. The general approach is inductive 
—from the near and known to the new and more remote—the application of 
principles developed by study of familiar situations. An historical approach 
is employed to familiarize students with outstanding developments and 
leaders in chemical research. Latest developments in chemistry are presented, 
including the atomic bomb and the results of recent research in industrial 


chemistry. 


WHALEN, F. D., and PARKHILL, WILSON. Founders of Our United States. 


New York 11: Noble and Noble. 1946. 304 pp. $1.50. This book and its com- 
panion volume, Our United States ($2.00), by the same authors, tell the 
thrilling story of the development of the United States from the earliest 
times through World War IT and the formation of the United Nations. Each 
of the chapters deals with outstanding American personalities, events, places, 
and documents so that the history of our country becomes vivid and exciting. 
The book is profusely illustrated in color by the well-known historic artist, 


George Richards. For boys and girls age 12 to 16. 


WHALEN, F. D., and PARKHILL, WILSON. Our United States. New York 11: 


Noble and Noble. 1946. 456 pp. $2.00. The authors of this book as in their 
companion volume, Founders of Our United States ($1.50) have developed 
the history of our United States and an appreciation of our American ideals 
through interesting and appealing stories of outstanding American person- 
alties, events, places, and documents. Manners and customs of the people 
and the effect of geographical factors as the ways of living are also stressed. 
History, geography, and civics have been combined in order to give pupils a 
better understanding of how present day living has evolved from the solution 


of problems faced by other peoples. 


WHITNEY, PHYLLIS. Willow Hill, Philadelphia: David McKay Co. 1947. $2.50. 


When Val Coleman went back to school that September day, she did not 
realize that her town and high school were about to be plunged into a tense 
and dramatie conflict. The opening of a government housing project had 
brought a Negro population to Willow Hill and, as Val was to learn, not 
even her own family was to escape the conflict. The story is seen through 
Val’s eves—the eyes of a normal, happy high-school girl, interested in dates 
and parties and clothes, like every other girl. Val wanted to have fun and 
she wanted to further her own writing ambitions. She had no desire at all to 
face the disagreeable events which were taking shape in the town. How op- 
posing people came together and helped influence the town toward under- 
standing and a new code of ethics is to’d in this story of young people who 
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think. 


who want to live smartly—correctly—it will prove helpful. 


Pamphlets, etc. for Teacher and Pupil Use 

America, a Full and Fair Picture. Washington 25, D.C. Department of State. 
1947. 52 pp. Multilithed. Background summary of the government’s informa- 
tion and cultural relations program overseas. 

American Unity. New York 17: Council Against Intolerance in America. A 
monthly educational guide containing articles related to this area. 

Analysis of the Need for Facilities to Provide Adequate High Educational Oppor- 

tunities for Veterans and for Graduates of Secondary Schools. News Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University. 1946. 48 pp. 50 cents. A discussion of this 
great problem supplemented with charts and graphs. 

ANDERSON, H. R. and LINDQUIST, E. E. Selected Test Items in World History. 
Washington 6, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies. 1947. 96 pp. 
75 cents. Revised by Frederick H. Stutz, this bulletin is a storehouse of 
test items from which teachers may secure material for the construction of 
tests to fit their various needs. 

Annual Report of CBS. New York: CBS Bldg., 485 Madison Ave. 1947. 38 pp. Free. 
This annual report of the Columbia Broadcasting System describes not only 
some of the services performed by radio—in terms of one network—in 1946, 
but also some of the problems which face this medium in its continued serv- 
ice to its expanding public. 

Annual Report 1946. Washington 6, D.C.: National Commission on Safety Educa 
tion of the NEA. 1947. 20 pp. Free. A descriptive summary of activities of 
this Commission. 

A.Y.H. Knapsack. Northfield, Mass.: American Youth Hostels. 1947. 64 pp. 
Issued four times during the year at $1.00 a year per subscription. sasticmaed 
tion about hostels, trips, ete. 

BENSON, W. E, Jub Education. Boston: Bellman Publishing Co., Inc. 1946. 32 pp. 

$1.00. This monograph is one of a series of seventh-five occupational booklets 

used in connection with guidance activites. Its major divisions are: Prepara- 
tion for a job, preparation for job seeking, sales preliminaries, sales activities, 
renewal of sales activites, and a bibliography. Also included are a number of 
charts as a guide to learning. These include the following charts: a Pros- 
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WILSON, MARGERY. The New Etiquette. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1947 edition, completely revised, 633 pp. $5.00. Here is a social guide for 
the inexperienced person, and a quick, up-to-date reference for the informed 
one. While etiquette today is elastic, there are definite standards observed 
by cultured people, definite demands that must be discharged with poise and 
courtesy. We may still do some things we used to do but today we do them 
for different reasons thereby creating a different effect. Convenience, cour- 
tesy, common sense, and kindliness are the arbiters of the new etiquette. 
Today it is important to know what is not important, and when it is good 
form to be informal. This book tells what to do and how to do it. For those 
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BROWN, W. H., and ROBINSON, W. A. Serving Negro Schools, Atlanta, Ga.: 











BYRD, 0. E. Workbook for Health. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 


A Ceiling of Light—For Tomorrow’s Classrooms. Cleveland 12: General Electric 


Champaign Guidance Charts. Champaign, Ill.: Champaign Senior High School. 





pectus Chart, a Portfolio Sample, Education and Training, Work Experience, 
Extra Data, Contact Chart, and Lead Chart. 

BERNAYS, E. L. Public Relations. Boston: Bellman Pub. Co., Inc. 1945. 23 pp. 
75 cents. This monograph is one of a series of seventy-five occupational 
booklets used in connection with guidance activities. It gives authoritative, 
factual information about personal qualifications, scholastic training, em- 
ployment opportunities for both men and women, opportunities for advance- 
ment, and advantages and disadvantages. 


BOLLES, BLAIR. Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? New York 16: Foreign Policy 


Assn. 1947, 94 pp. 35 cents. With historical examples, the author examines 
the roles of the many individuals and interests that make American policy; 
the President, his executive officers in and out of the Cabinet, the Congress 
and its committees, foreign governments and diplomats, pressure groups, and 
the plain people. He analyzes their tendencies toward conflict and their efforts 
to co-operate, pointing out weaknesses and strengths in our system and pos- 
sible ways to improve its operation. 


BRODINSKY, B. P. Schoolman’s Almanac for 1947. New York 17, 527 Fourth 


Ave.: A. C, Croft. 1947, 128 pp. $1.25. This new publication contains: a 
calendar of significant educational events and meetings scheduled for the 
1947 school year; a summary of the most important educational events of 
1946 including the editors’ selection of the ten outstanding developments; 
tables on students enrollments, expenditures, teachers’ salaries, school-board 
membership and other school statistics; summaries of the major trends in 
the teaching of various subjects and in student activities; highlights on such 
major problems as the demand of teachers for more pay and the impact of 
ex-GIs upon crowded schools and colleges; Federal relations with education; 
national school contests in 1947; a list of chief state school officers, and other 
basie facts related to the structure, plans, policies, and problems of the 


American school system. 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. 1946. 88 pp. 
A report on the secondary-school study, its purposes, working techniques, 
and findings. A final report of this significant study. 


versity Press. 1947, 80 pp. $1.00. This workbook is intended to supply the 
pupil and the teacher of hygiene with a number of pupil activities from 
which lessons in hygiene may be learned. It is correlated with the annual 
Health Instruction Yearbooks in terms of accompanying reading assign- 
ments. The thiry-two projects and activities provide a range from which 
selections may be made or all may be used for a more comprehensive cover- 


age of this important area of living. 


Co, 1947, 12 pp. Free. An architectural lighting design prepared by the 
company’s lamp department. 


1939. 54 pp. (page size 18 in. x 12 in.), Write to the school for price. This 
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large booklet of twenty-five illustrated charts forms an excellent medium 
for the discussion of possible vocations some of which are vague to the 
minds of pupils and some of which are almost unknown. Each chart takes 
one of twenty-five subject areas in the high-school curriculum and shows the 
many occupational opportunities in that particular area. For example the 
study of physics is involved in about one hundred different occupations and 
professions. The booklet also contains suggestions for use. 


Charter of the United Nations. Washington 25, D. C.: U.S. Department of State. 
1946. 58 pp. Free. The charter and the statute of the International Court of 
Justice. 

The Child in Today’s Culture. Chicago: The University of Chicago Round Table. 
1947 (Feb. 23). 26 pp. 10 cents. Yearly subscription, 52 issues, $3.00. The 
Round Table discussion of this topic on the radio. 

China in Your Classroom. New York 19: United Service to China, Inc. 1946. 16 
pp. Free. Lists and describes teaching aids for classroom use. 


CLEVELAND, H. VAN B. The United States and Economic Collaboration Among 
the Countries of Europe. Washington 25. D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1947. 20 pp. 10 cents. Discusses economic collaboration and the estab- 
lishment of an economic commission for Europe, under ECOSOC, to deal 
with the immediate problems of European reconstruction. 

The Consumer and the Law. Washington 6, D.C.: Consumer Education Series of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 1947. 122 pp. 35 
cents. Addressed to high-school students, this unit on the law in everyday 
life speaks directly in simple language and forceful illustrations. It uses a 
host of interesting cases such as occur in every community. The book was 
developed and reviewed by competent legal experts, but kept close to earth 
by consultation with classroom teachers. Special stress is placed upon trans- 
lating legal principles into everyday, business-like habits that secure the 
steady protection of the law. Maintaining good relationships is emphasized 
much more than solving difficulties once they have arisen. But the latter is 
also given clear treatment. 

Co-operative Achievement Tests for High-School and College Classes and United 
States Armed Forces Institute Examinations (Civilian Forms). New York 
23: The Co-cperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave. 1947 88 pp. A com- 
plete listing, description, and price of the tests available. 

Co-ordinated Scales of Attainment. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau. Test 
instruments for the use of teachers and administrators in measuring the 
attainment and progress of pupils in the basic subjects in the school with the 
purpose of providing a more complete understanding of the pupil and, 
through this understanding, for planning a more efficient job of guiding 
his learning. Includes tests, Master Manual (59 pages), Score Tabulation 
Sheet, Directions, Answer Sheet Folder, Scoring Key, Class Record, and a 
complete set of Cut-out Scoring Keys and Percentile Rank Indicators. 

CORLISS, C. J. The Day of Two Noons. Washington, D. C.: Association of 
American Railroads. 1946. 16 pp. Free. Interesting reading about the estab- 
lishing of time belts. 
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CORLISS, C. J. The Human Side of Railroading. Washington, D.C.: Association 
of American Rhuilroads. 1947. 16 pp. Free. An interesting story of railroad- 
ing. 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. Washington 6, D.C.: National Education 
Association. 1947 (March). 18 pp. 25c. Summarizes state court decisions 
reported in the National Reporter System during 1946. 


Crier Handbook. Washington 6, D.C.: Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, N.W. 1947. 38 pp. Free. This first edition 
contains sketches of the work of 153 organizations working on some phase 
of educational relief, rehabilitation, or reconstruction for war-devastated 
areas. 

Dare Farmers Risk Abundance? Washington 6, D.C.: National Planning Associa- 
tion. 1947. 54 pp. 25 cents. Presents in the form of a round-table discussion 
at a meeting of the NPA Agriculture Committee on National Policy and 
highlights the points on which Committee members disagree as well as those 
on which they agree. The Committee members discuss how farmers can con- 
tinue to produce at top speed what the nation wants, without running into 
the low prices and bankruptey that accompanied unlimited farm production 
back in the early thirties, 


DAVIS, C. E., and FRESHWATER, E. B. American History Workbook for High 
Schools, New York: Macmillan Co. 1946, 192 pp. and 32 pp. of tests. $1.00. 
This workbook is designed for use with any basal textbook. Specific page ref- 
erences to many textbooks are given in each seventy-four topic approaches. 


DAVIS, H. E. The Y.M.C.A. and Public Recreation, Informal Education, and 
Leisure-Time Programs. New York: Association Press, 347 Madison Ave. 
1946, 206 pp. $2.25. A study of relationships in cities having populations of 
100,000 or more. 

DAVIS, J. S. International Commodity Agreements; Hope Illusion, or Menace? 
New York 27: Committee on International Economic Policy, 405 West 117th 
St. 1947. 81 pp. 10 cents. Ar analysis of commodity agreements with the ob- 
ject of making clear their possibilities anc their limitations. 


DIAMOND, NORENE, State Child-Labor Standards. Washingtor 25, D.C.: Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1947, A State-by-State summary of laws affecting the 
employment of minors under eighteen years of age. This publication brings 
together for each of the states and for the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico the more important provisions of state child-labor 
and compulsory-school-attendance laws as of July, 1946. The provisions 
summarized include: Minimum hours of work; restrictions on night work; 
work in street trades; requirements for meal period; employment prohibited 
in hazardous occupations; agency authorized to enforce child-labor law; 
status of illegally employed minors under workmen’s compensation laws; 
and requirements for attendance in full-time and continuation schoois. The 
summaries have been prepared in loose-leaf form so that new pages may be 
substituted whenever a state law is revised. 
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Dispatch Submitted by Field Marshal, the Viscount Montgomery, to the Secre- 
tary of State. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 1946, 80 pp. Free. Describes the part played by the 21st Army group 
and the armies under his command from D Day to V-E Day. 

DRAPER, BRIG. GEN. W. H., JR. A Year of Potsdam. Washington 25, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office. 1947. 217 pp. A description of the work of the 
U. S. Office of Military Government for Germany on the German economy 
since the surrender. Illustrated with many pictures and charts. Lithographed. 

DUVALL, FE. M. Keeping Up With Teen-Agers. New York 16: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St. 1947. 32 pp. 10 cents. A study of teen-age prob- 
lems. 

DUVALL, S. M. War and Human Nature. New York 16: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee. 1947, 32 pp. 10 cents. Discusses human nature and its relation to war 
and peace. 

Education for American Youth, New York 27: Teachers Col!ege, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1947. 50 cents. A reprint of the proceedings of the Teachers College 
Conference on the Education of American Youth which appeared in the Jan- 
uary number of the Teachers College Record. 

The Education of Youth in America. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1947. 86 pp. 75 cents. Reports of the five com- 
mittees of the Conference on the Education of Youth in America, held at 
Teachers College, November 18-19, 1946. 

Establishing and Operating Your Own Business. Washington, D. C. Superinten- 
dent of Documents. 1945. 30 pp. 10 cents. A broad picture of what it means 


to start a business of your own. It deals with all types of small business in- 
cluding those in the service fields. 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH, DUANE. Photography for All. New York 3: Barnes 
and Noble. Inc. 75 cents. A complete manual for amateurs giving the funda- 
mental principles necessary for the making of good pictures. Covers such 
points as neeas, how and what to take, processing, composition, lighting, 
tricks, color photography, etc. 

Final Report on the Second National Conference on Veterans Education. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.; Department of Adult Educational, National Education Associa- 
tion. 1947. 85 pp. 35 cents. Multilithed. Not only a report of the Second Con- 
ference held in Detroit, Michigan, January 14-17, 1947, but also a descrip- 
tion of the Conference process. 

FINLETTER, THOMAS; McMAHON, BRIEN; SHARP, WALTER; and WREY, 
HAROLD. Are We Agreeing on Atomic Bomb Control? Chicago: University 
of Chicago Roundtable. 1947. 36 pp. Issued weekly on subscription basis, 
$3.00 for one year and $1.50 for six months. A radio discussion given Febru- 
ary 2, 1947. 

The First Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission to the Secur- 
ity Council. Washington 25, D.C.: Group Relations Branch, Division of Pub. 
lic Liaison, Department of State. The report of the Commission including 
those of Bernard M. Baruch. 
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W. Alphabetic Indexing. Cincinnati 2, Ohio: South-Western Publish- 





FISHER, R. 
ing Co. 1947, 32 pp. 32 cents. A combination textbook and workbook covering 
in office 








alphabetic indexing. This can be used for supplementary training 





practice or for a short course. 





| FITE, K. B. The Nurnberg Judgment. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of 
t 








Documents. 1947. 36 pp. 10 cents. A summary of the Tribunal’s judgment 





P 
against the background of the Charter of the International Military Tri- 





bunal and Indictment. 





Fourteenth Annual Report of Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 
New York 18: Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 29 W. 39th 





| ; St. 1947. 56 pp. Contains reports of various committees of the organization 
| and of representatives of constituent organizations. Reports include those 
on student selection and guidance, professional training, professional recog- 





niton, ethics, employment conditions, etc. Expanded activities, extension of 
the program of Measurement and Guidance Project in Engineering Education, 
and the inauguration of the program of accrediting technical institutes are 
points of interest in the publication. 

FOX, W. TH. Spelling Proficiency in Township Schools of Indiana. Bloomington: 
University of Indiana, Division of Research and Field Services. 1947, 40 pp. 
50 cents. An analysis of the spellirg profic’ency of 101,747 pupils in grades 













two to eight in 7,681 teaching units in the State of Indiana, 
Free Materials for Schools. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service. 
1947. 12 pp. A description of an index system provided by this company and 






of its value. 
FRIEDMAN, MILTON; KLUTZNICK, PHILIP; and WIRTH, LOUIS. Hoir Can 
We Get Housing? Chicago: University of Chicago Roundtable. 1947, 32 pp. 
Issued weekly on subscription basis, $3.00 for one vear and $1.50 for six 








4 4 
months. A radio discussion given January 26, 1947. 





HAND, H. C., Editor. Living in the Atomic Age. Urbana: Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois. 1946 (December, Vol. 44, No, 23). 59 pp. 
Free. A resource unit for use of secondary-school teachers containing a dis- 






4 cussion of the topic, 82 suggested learning exper‘ences, and a selected bibliog- 








raphy of 145 sources of information. 





HELLER, ROBERT. Strengthening the Congress. Washington, D. C.: National 
Planning Association. 1946, 18 pp. A progress report with recommendations 





te 





for the reorganization of Congress. 





HUXLEY, JULIAN. UNESCO—Its Purpose and Its Philosophy. Washington 8, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave. 1947. 62 pp. $1.00. Presents 





the background and the program of UNESCO. 
Informal Commentary to Accompany Preliminary Draft of Articles of a Charter 
for an International Trade Organization of the United Nations. Washington 
25, D.C.: Department of State, Office of Public Affairs. 1947. 76 pp. Multi- 
{ lithed. Background material to assist in a discussion of the Draft Charter. 










Instructional Personnel Record. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


i College, Columbia University. 1947. 20 cents each. A large record card com- 
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posed of two parts—a record folder (a four-page file folder, 9”x1134”) and a 


supplement. 
International Health Conference. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 


ments. 1947, 155 pp. 35 cents. A report of the U.S. delegation given in New 
York at tle Conference from June 19 to July 22, 1946, including the final act 
and related documents. 

KOTITE, E. A. Jobs and Small Businesses. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.:; World 
Book Co, 1947. 128 pp. (814x11 inches). $1.00. A text and reference book for 
students who are thinking about “What comes after graduation?” This book 
presents employment possibilities and job requirements in nine divisions 
of industry wherein most of the country’s workers are found. It is a key, 
therefore, to major enterprises and the jobs they offer—a short cut to the 
kind of information now wanted by young men and women in high school or 
college who are thinking about what comes after school. 


Language in Relation to Psycho-motor Development. Langhorne, Pa.: Irene 8. 
Seipt, Director, Child Research Clinic, The Woods Schools, 1946 (May). 
48 pp. A report on the Annual Clinic on one of the problems facing those 
who deal with the education of the exceptional child. Discussion by outstand- 
ing authorities in this area of education. 

Let’s Teach Driving. Washington 6, D.C.: National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association. 1947. 135 pp. 50 cents with 
usual N.E.A. discount for quantity lots. An administrative guidebook which 
outlines possible procedures and emphasizes the need for adaptation of such 
a program to local needs and conditions. It also emphasizes community co- 
operation. Secondary-schoo] administrators and classroom teachers will find 
this book helpful with suggestions. An eight-page preview of this book has 
been prepared to give a general idea of the material and purposes of this 


handbook. 

Lincoln and Democratic Leadership. Chicago: University of Chicago Roundtable. 
1947. (February 16). 30 pp. 10 cents. Yearly subscription, 52 issues, $3.00. 
The Roundtable discussion of this topic over the radio. 

LUNDBERG, G. A. Can Science Save Us? New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1947. 122 pp. $1.00 paper; $1.75 cloth. A distinguished sociologist outlines 
the possibilities. 

MACELROY, MAJOR A, J., Editor. Acorn National Aptitude Tests. Rockville 
Centre, N.Y.: Acorn Publishing Co. The tests are devised for guidance pur- 
poses and intended to be used as instruments in educational counseling and 
vocational guidance. Emphasis in the test exercises is not upon previous 
achievements such as skill and acquired knowledge, but rather upon indica- 
tions of the capacities and aptitudes for certain accomplishments. The tests 
are designed to measure the ability of a person to handle concrete and ab- 
stract materials which are typical of certain occupational requirements. These 
tests are thus prepared to be used as an appraisal of the individual in terms 
of modern occupational opportunities rather than as a measure of his apti- 
tude for the usual general curriculum of the secondary school. His mental 
abilities, interest, environmental background, which to some extent is pat- 
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terned by interest, are factors that will reflect in the scores of these tests. 
They are prepared for use in grades seven to twelve, colleges, and industry, 
and include Academic Aptitude Tests (Verbal Intelligence), time: 40 min- 
utes, price: set (25 copies) $2.50; Academic Aptitude Tests (Non-Verbal 
Intelligence), time: 28 minutes, price: set (25 copies) $2.50; Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests, time: 45 minutes, price: set (25 copies) $1.75; Clerical 
Aptitude Tests, time: 40 minutes, price: set (25 copies) $1.75. Other tests 
available are: The Health Education Test for grades seven to twelve and 
college; The Test for High Schoo] Entrants, an excellent tool for guidance 
of first vear high-school students. 
Managing Your Money. Washington 6, D.C.: Consumer Education Series of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 1947, 133 pp. 35 cents. 
Addressed directly to high-school students, it starts with a young man or 
woman’s personal budget, works out swiftly to budgeting for college, and for 
the family group. From there it goes to larger financial matters such as 
buying insurance, using credit, saving funds and investing them. The purpose 
of the book is to provide a thoroughly practical, thought-provoking guide for 
the beg'nning. Complicatons have been held to a minimum. The style and 
illustrations are designed to hold a youth’s interest. The problems raised 
are those that will “make sense” and seem important to him. The whole book 
is attuned to the hopes and ambitions of a young person look forward to a 


good life. 

MASON, B. S., and MITCHELL, E. D. Party Games for All. New York 3: Barnes 
and Noble, Inc. 1946. 168 pp. 75 cents. Includes directions for guessing games, 
word games, riddles, games of skill and of chance, dance games, competition 
games, games of art, music, science, and sports, ete. 

Meeting the Educational Crisis in Ohio, Athens, Ohio: Miami Workshop Com- 
mittee, College of Education, Ohio University. 1946. 90 pp. 50 cents. A report 
of a workshop on supply and preparation of teachers and the financing of 
education in Ohio. 

NASH, JEAN. The Student Editor's Manual. New York: Eton Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1947. 84 pp. $1.40. Contains information on writing, editing, and 
production of the various parts of a student publication. Preparing copy, art 
work, and printing and engraving are some of the specifics that are treated 
in simple terms. Illustrated with photographs, charts, and diagrams. 

1946 Claremont College Reading Conference Yearbook. Claremont, Calif.: Alpha 
Jota, Pi Lambda Theta, Claremont College. 1946, 200 pp. The eleventh year- 
book reporting topics covered in this conference—telates to both the elemen- 
tary and the secondary-school years. 

19}7 Prelude. Interlochen, Michigan: National Musie Camp. 1947. 
A pictorial brochure announcing the twentieth session of this camp, from 


28 pp. Free. 


June 22 to August 18, 1947, 
NOUTESTEIN, A. C., Editor, Annual Handbook 1947, Terms of Admission to the 
Colleges of the College Entrance Examination Board, New York 27: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 W. 117th St. 1947, 228 pp. $1.50. Contains 


authoritative statements of the terms of admission to each of the fifty-five 
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HARPER BOOKS—Written to Help School Superintendents 
and Principals 


Integrating High School and College ' 


THE SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN AT WORK 
By LEONARD V. KOOS, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
This book furnishes a comprehensive survey of the achievements of the 6-4-4 
plan in trial and operation over a twenty-year period. Scrutinizing in parallel 
examination the traditional high school and college course as against the 6-4-4 
plan, Professor Koos makes a detailed analysis of such matters as curricula, stu- 
dent guidance, scope of instruction and teachers’ preparation, costs, and conver- 
sion of existing physical facilities, as they have evolved in schools experimenting 
with the plan. Here is a total evaluation of a movement which gives promise of 
receiving wider acceptance in public school systems in the next few years. “The 
statistical findings of this book, supplemented by the detailed description of Pasa- 
dena, afford the most complete brief for a change in educational organization and 
timing which has yet been offered to the American public.”-—-THE BULLETIN 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. $3.00 


The New American College 


THE FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
By JOHN A. SEXSON, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California, 
and JOHN W. HARBESON, Principal, Pasadena Junior College 
The first full account of a successful experiment with the 6-4-4 plan carried out 
by the school system of Pasadena, California. $3.50 


Terminal Education in the Junior College 


By PHEBE WARD, San Francisco Junior College 
The result of a study of methods of junior college education in nine institutions. 


$2.50 
@ e 
The American High School 
ITS RESPONSIBILITY AND OPPORTUNITY 

Edited by HOLLIS L. CASWELL, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
The Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society supplies a searching analysis 
of the shortcomings and difficulties of American high schools and offers the ap- 
proach to improvement necessary to a full meeting of responsibility. $3.00 


High Schools for Tomorrow 


By DAN STILES 
A former high school teacher and travelogue lecturer proposes a unique high 
school program that will better fit young people for adult life. $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 0st 33rd Street 
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member colleges of the Board and brief sections on programs of study, ex- 
penses, scholarships, and other topics of interest to prospective students. 
The introductory material contains a statement of the present policies and 
objectives of the Board, general information with regard to the tests, an ex- 
planation of the interpretation of test scores, and an account of the special 
activities of the Board. 


100 Selected Books. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1947. 
48 pp. Free. An annotated list of 100 selected books (including prices) now 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, organized in a wide variety 
of subject areas. For a complete listing of all United States government 
publications, the reader may subscribe to Monthly Catalog of U.S. Govern- 
ment Publications, $2.25 yearly (Catalog No. MC46). 


Public School Buildings in Owensboro, Kentucky. Lexington: Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky. 1946. 67 pp. 50c. Presents a summary of the 
findings of a school building survey and also indicates the procedures used. 
Helpful to other school systems faced with similar tasks in suggesting a 
method of approach to the problem of planning a school building program. 


Practical Nursing. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1947. 
150 pp. 55 cents. An analysis of the Practical Nurse occupation with sugges- 
tions for the organization of training programs. 


The Problem of the Turkish Straits. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1947, 72 pp. 30 cents. Contains the essential principles on which in- 
terested parties have based their position on this problem. 


Publications of the American Vocational Association, Washington, D.C.: 
Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 1946. 25 cents. A review of the AVA 
bulletin on Standards of Attainment in Industrial Arts Teaching. A bulletin 
prepared for the use of teachers, supervisors, administrators, and teacher 
trainers for the purpose of improving the quality of industrial arts instruc- 
tion. 

State Supervision of Industrial Arts. 1946, Free. A bulletin designed for the 
use of state officers of various states who will be responsible for selecting 
and directing state supervisors of industrial arts, and for the assistance of 


those supervisors. 


Publications of Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., New York 16: 
War and Human Nature by S. M. Duvall. 31 pp. 10 cents. Based largely upon 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace, Third Yearbook of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. 

Other pamphlets to be released during the present year include: 
International Control of Atomic Energy 

New Horizons in Foreign Trade 

World Minority Problems 

Russian-American Relations 

Other topics being considered for the year include Disarmament Plans for 
World Economie Reconstruction, and a series of popular pamphlets on vari- 


ous countries. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
IN PERSONNEL WORK 


by 
RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


















497 pp. Send for Copy on Approval $3.75 
Descriptive Circular Available 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 



































Publications recently released by Pocket Rooks, Inc., 1230 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 20: 

The Fighting Four (192 pages—25 cents) by Max Brand. Silvertip, the most 
popular hero ever created by the late king of the Westerns, finds hard-riding, 
bullet-slinging action among the Iren Mountain canyons in open warfare 
with a quartet of desperadoes. 

Forgive Us Our Trespasses (400 pages—25 cents) by Lloyd C. Douglas. A 
gripping story about a successful bitter man who found peace when a secret 
revealed his power of faith—by the author of The Robe and Magnificent 
Obsession. 

The Innocent Flower (224 pages—25 cents) by Charlotte Armstrong. A Mae- 
Dougal Duff mystery about six kids who get mixed up in the murder of a 
maiden lady. This is a tale of suspense, mystery, and action by the masterful 
weaver of plots who wrote The Unsuspected. 

The Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary (25 cents). Prepared specially for 
Pocket Books, Inc. by the G. & C. Merriam Company, America’s leading dic- 
tionary makers, it is based on Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. Its content include 25,000 vocabulary entries, correct spell- 
ing (both American and British), synonyms, antonyms, foreign words and 
phrases, and population statistics for the United States and Canada. 

The Pocket Book of Erskine Caldwell Stories (336 pages—25 cents) edited by 
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Henry Seidel Canby. Thirty-one short, hard-punching stories by the author of 
God’s Little Acre and Tobacco Road, Told with the salty humor, passion, 
and brutality that characterizes his novels, these stories contain what many 
critics believe is Caldwell’s most successful work. 

The Sunday Pigeon Murders (256 pages—25 cents) by Craig Rice. A hilar- 
ious and gruesome tale plus a logical and fast-moving murder mystery con- 
cerning two characters named Bingo and Handsome who go in for a little 
polite, genteel, and almost honest kidnapping, only to become embroiled with 
four corpses, and assortment of beautiful women, and a pigeon worth a 
quarter of a million dollars. By the author of Home Sweet Homicide, 


The Railroads. Chicago: The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad Co, 1945, 
36 pp. Free. The story of railroading, helpfully illustrated. 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Washington 6, D.C.: American Council 
on Education. 75 pp. $1.00. Ideas, tools, and techniques offered as suggestions 
for developing a sensitivity among pupils toward people, their values, and 
their ways of living. 

The Relation of Religion to Public Education, Washington 6, D.C.: American 
Council on Education. 66 pp. $1.00. Declaring that “religion is either central 
in life or it is inconsequential,” the Committee on Religion and Education 
of the American Council on Education in a report published by the, Council 
calls upon educators to reappraise the responsibiliities of the public schools 
in relation to religion. 

Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 1947. 
84 pp. The report of the meeting held in Washington, D.C., from October 28. 
1946, to January 24, 1947. 

Report to the Congress on the United Nations. Washington 25, D.C.: Group 
Relations Branch, Division of Public Liaison, Department of State. The 
report of the President of the United States on the activities of the United 
Nations and the participation of the United States therein for the calendar 
year 1946. 


ROBERTS, C. W. Some of the Best Illinois High-School Writings of 1946. 
Urbana, Illinois: The author, 204a Lincoln Hall. 1947. 20 pp. 15 cents, 2 for 
25 cents, or 10 cents each when ten or more are ordered at one time. A com- 
pilation of all-high-school student writings selected from a large group sub- 
mitted to the compiler. 

Role of Speech in the Elementary School. Washington 6, D.C.: Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. 
1947. 120 pp. $1.00. A discussion of the methods and values of speech train- 
ing in the elementary schoo]. Prepared by the Speech Association of America, 
this publication will form excellent material for teachers’ discussion meet- 
ings and for curriculum construction committees. Every school district should 
provide each member of its school teaching staff with a copy of this publica- 
tion. 


Th 


® 


RUSSELL, JOHN DALE, Editor. Problems of Faculty Personnel. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1946. 152 pp. $2.00. Proceedings of the 24th Annual 
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“Teacher Success 


is aided by an understanding of the needs and characteristics 
of pupils 
- DETERMINE MENTAL ABILITY by using 
California Test of Mental Maturity—all levels 
a. Provides both language and non-language M.A.’s and 1.Q.’s 
b. Indicates strengths and weaknesses in mental factors 
a “oe ACHIEVEMENT IN BASIC SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE 
using é 
Progressive Achievement Tests—all levels 
(Also available separately as Reading, Arithmetic, Language tests.) 


Progressive Tests in Social and Related Sciences 
(These tests include History, Geography, Health, and Science) 


. APPRAISE PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT by using 
California Test of Personality—all levels 
Mental Health Analysis—all levels 


. ASCERTAIN VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND APTITUDES by using 
Occupational Interest Inventory 
Prognostic Tests of Mechanical Abilities 


. Also available: Tests of Reading Readiness, Art Ability, Orientation, Reading, 
Mathematics, Science, Health, Temperament, and Spelling. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard Los Angeles 28, California 














Meeting of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions 
held July 2 and 3, 1946. 

Salaries of City-School Employes, 1946-47. Washington 6, D.C.: National 
Education Association. 1947 (Feb.) 24 pp. 25 cents. A report on 2,096 of the 
3,755 city-school systems of cities having 2,500 or more in population. A 
biennial survey by the NEA. 


Schools for a New World. Washington 6, D.C.: American Association of School 
Administrators. 1947. 286 pp. “The number of teachers now serving Ameri- 
can schools should be doubled and the sums now appropriated for schools 
should be trebled.” This is the answer given by ten leaders in the field of 
education appointed by the American Association of School Administrators 
to study the question, “What is required of America’s schools in the postwar 
years?” Asserting that “America’s faith in education is being put to the 
supreme test,” the 25th yearbook commission describes the basic problems 
and issue facing our society and indicates the role which public education must 
take in solving these problems. According to the commission, the type of 
schools which our society need “can be adequately realized only by a great 
increase in our national investment in public education.” 

“In the five years after America entered World War II, thirteen million 
babies were born in the United States. This was four milloin more than had 
been predicted by population experts. Over three million babies were born 
during each of the years 1943 and 1944, when the experts had predicted that 
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births would be stabilized at the two million mark during these years. The 
elementary schools felt the rush of this new tide of life first in 1946, when 
kindergarten enrollments suddenly increased, after years of stability. Ele- 
mentary-school enrollments will increase rapidly until 1950, with a conse- 
quent demand for more teachers and more schoolrooms. By 1953 the high 
schools will feel the surge, and they will expand until 1960. No one knows 
whether the birth-rate will fall again to the prewar level.” 


SCOWCROFT, G. T. What’s Happening to Arizona Schools. Phoenix: Arizona 
Education Association. 1947. 10 pp. A condensation of six articles on Arizona 
school problems published in January and February 1947 in the Arizona 
Times of Phoenix. 


SILVERBERG, L. G. A Guide to the National Labor Relations Act. Washington 
25, D.C.: U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards. 1946. 
58 pp. A summary of procedures and precedents. 


Sixteen-Year Minimum Age for Employment. Washington 25, D.C.: U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch. 1946 (Decem- 
ber). 9 pp. Outlines a postwar goal for the protection of the nation’s youth. 


STEPHENSON, M.B., and MILLETT, R. L. As Others Like You. Bloomington, 
Illinois: McKnight and McKnight. Revised 1947. 80 pp. 50 cents. What’s 
right—in social situations! Brief and to the point—covering those aspects 
of etiquette of greatest importance and interest to young people, both boys 
and girls—at dances, on dates, when dining out, while traveling, when mak- 
ing introductions, ete.—the every day situations they are concerned with 
Presented in an easy reading, fluent manner—much the same as an engaging 
older brother or sister would tell it. Tests on Social Usage. Forms A and B. 
Self cover. 6x 9, 12 pages, 10 cents each; 10-99 copies, 714 cents each; 100 or 
more, 5 cents each. To be used with As Others Like You. The two forms are 
equivalent and can be used as pre-test and achievement test. Form A is often 
given to create interest in behavior, with students reading and studying As 
Others Like You outside of class. Form B is recommended for use to meas- 
ure achievement after the text has been studied and discussed. 


STOREN, HELEN F. Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum. Washington 6, D.C.: 
The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the NEA. 
1947. 75 pp. $1.00. A new publication in which readers will be interested 
in the description of lay participation in curriculum planning, analysis of 
problems which arise, and suggestions for possible solutions. 


STRICKLAND, R. G. The Language and Mental Development of Children. Bloom- 
ington: Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana University. 1947. 
32 pp. 50 cents. A compilation of the thoughts and findings of students of 
language and child development for the consideration of parents and teach- 
ers of elementary schools, 

Suggested Readings. Los Angeles: Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools. 1947. 9 pp. Mimeographed. An annotated bibliography of articles, 
pamphlets, and books on secondary education for professional growth and 
development. 
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Today’s Civics. Columbus 15: Charles E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front St. 1946. 48 
pp. 32 cents; in quantities of ten or more, 24 cents each. In this publication 
the student sees the relationship between his community, city, state, and 
national government and the important current problems facing America 
today. In addition to presenting current problems, each chapter includes 
tests and suggested discussion questions. It is up to date and is practical 
for use in social studies classes. It is easy to understand especially with its 
wealth of pictures, charts, graphs, and cartoons. 

Training Drivers Through High School and Home Co-operation. Washington 6, 
D.C.: American Automobile Association. 1946. 40 pp. An instructor’s manual 
for organizing and conducting such an education program. 

12 Atomic Facts. Washington 6, D.C. National Committee on Atomic Informa- 

tion. 1947. 16 pp. 10 cents (or 5 cents if 100 or more copies are ordered). 

Contains a clear presentation that no one can fail to understand the main 

problems created by atomic energy. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Director of the Institute of Internationai 
Education. New York 19: The Institute, 2 West 45th St. 1946. 98 pp. A re- 
view of the year’s activities as well as a list of the appointments of foreign 
students and other matters of a statistical nature. 

United Service to China, Inc. New York 19, United Service to China, Inc., 1790° 
Broadway. A four-page monthly paper of news and stories about China. 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. Washington 25, D.C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1947. 41 pp. 25 cents. The report of the first meeting, 

September, 1946. 


Using Consumer Credit. Washington 6, D.C.: Consumer Education Series of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 1947. 107 pp. 35 cents. 
This publication goes to the heart cf a problem that plagues many a young 
person within a year after he leaves school. It speaks directly to high-school 
students in simple language. It is the latest member of the series published 
by the Consumer Education Study, a series which is rapidly attracting na- 
tion-wide attention. The unit is simple, but not oversimplified. It wastes lit- 
tle energy on the usual, hair-raising descriptions of loan sharks; does not 
aim primarily at frightening the student. Instead, it views credit as a normal 
and important feature of business and personal life—to be used with pru- 
dence, but nevertheless well worth using upon occasion. The major purposes 
of the unit are (1) to help the young consumer judge when he should use his 
credit; (2) to equip him to find and deal in businesslike fashion with ethical 
lenders and sellers, getting reasonable and safe terms and managing the 
entire transaction capably. 

Using Short Films to Motivate English Activities. Los Angeles: Office of Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools. 1947. 31 pp. Mimeographed. Des- 
criptions of a project testing the use of short films to motivate oral and writ- 
ten work in secondary-school English classes with teaching suggestions for 
the use of each. 

Valuable Books on the Negro. Washington 1, D.C.: The Associated Publishers, 
Inc., 1538 Ninth St., N/W. 1947. 16 pp. Free. An annotated list of publica- 
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tions including textbooks and pictures, Also The Negro History Bulletin, 
published monthly nine times during the school year, is available at $1.00 
per year per subscription. 

The Veteran and High Education. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1946. 39 pp. The Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
John W, Snyder, reports to the President of the United States. 


WALTERS, R. G. How to find and Apply for a Job. Cincinnati 2, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co. 1947, 90 pp. 60 cents. The young person who is seek- 
ing his first job will find this guide specific and practical with suggestions on 
taking a personal inventory, locating vacancies, writing the letter of appli- 
cation, conducting the interview, and filling out an application blank. The 
illustrations help to make a vivid presentaticn. , 


WEISBRUCH, F. T. Semimicro Laboratory Exercises for High School Chemistry. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co, 1946. 277 pp. $1.48. High schools in growing 
numbers are installing semimicro apparatus and procedures as more and more 
chemistry teachers realize its advantages over traditional methods. The semi- 
micro method differs from traditional procedure principally in the use of 
smaller amounts of reagents and appartus, This not only saves in the amount 
of chemicals used, but also results in a cleaner, more orderly laboratory and 
less corrosion and clogging of drains. Due to the economy of the semimicro 
method, the total cost of equipping the laboratory for this procedure is $250, 
excluding the cost of tables, etc. The experiments in this manual are varied 
enough to satisfy the usual laboratory course and are arranged in unit form 
to facilitate adaptation to any text. Assistance for the student is consistent 
throughout the manual: frequent questions in each exercise guide him in his 
analysis, help him arrive at conclusions through independent thinking; 
questions at the end of each experiment help him determine how well he 
understands the experiment he has just completd; and more questions at 
the end of each unit help him in review. 

We’re All Americans. New York 17: Council Against Intolerance in America. 
1945. 93 pp. A teacher’s manual of stories and suggestions to teachers to 
create the important feeling that “We’re All Americans.” 

The Whole Round World. New York: League of Nations Association, Inc. 1946. 
32 pp. 10 cents. Prepared for classroom use in social studies for grades 7, 
8, and 9. , 

Working Principles for Labor-Management Relations. Washington 4, D.C.: Na- 
tional Policy Committee, National Press Bldg. 1947. 28 pp. A report (a pre- 
liminary draft) of three meetings in Cleveland and Philadelphia (two) in 
January, 1947. 

World-wide Reference Guide for the United Nations Flag. Washington 5, D.C.: 
United Nations Honor Flag Committee, Tower Bldg. 1945. 8 pp. Free. A 
guide worked out in unofficial co-operation with representatives of forty-four 
united and associated nations in 1944, Also pictures methods, of display. 

YAHRAES, HERBERT. Rheumatic Fever—Childhood’s Greatest Enemy. New York 
16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 1947, 32 pp. 10 cents. A comprehensive 
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New texts for 
“ONE WORLD” 


CARR: One World in the Making 


Authoritative explanation of the United 
Nations. Includes text of Charter with explanations. 


SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: World 
History 

Up-to-date world history with major stress 

on the period since 1914. Maps and illustrations. 


BRADLEY: World Geography 


Human geography covering physical, economic, 
political, and social phases. Maps. Illustrations. 
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pamphlet on the disease that cripples and destroys more children of school 
age than any other disease, and that affects more than a million persons, 
young and old, in the United States. 


YAHRAES, HERBERT. What Do You Know About Blindness. New York 16: Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc. 1947. 32 pp. 10 cents. Blind persons, the author 
points out, have the same desires and the same interests as other persons. 
They want to study, to work, and to have fun. They can do all of these prof- 
itably. But in their association with other people, they like to have their 
abilities emphasized, not their disabilities. 


Additional Books for Teacher and Pupil Use. 

NEWTON, STAN. Paul Bunyan of the Great Lakes. Chicago 5: Packard and Co., 
537 S. Dearborn St., 1946. 188 pp. $2.50. In the course of his travels, the 
author has collected hundreds of rollicking, earthy lumberjack stories of Paul 
Bunyan from all over the United States and Canada, and has now linked 
them together in a continuous narrative. Over a period of years the author 
has checked and rechecked these stories and songs with dozens of friendly 
lumberjacks he has known, every one of whom swore that he had been per- 
sonally acquainted with Paul Bunyan. Out of their intimate fellowship with 
the great logger has come the present book and its contribution to the folk- 
lore of America. 
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O'MALLEY, PATRICIA. Winging Her Way. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 


1946. 197 pp. $2.00. This is the lively, up-to-the-minute story of the progress 
of Caddy Palmer in her job as assistant to the Director of Public Relations of 
a great airline. Her activities are amazingly varied, from downright digging 
into data for days, which almost brings Caddy to a forced landing as far as 
her advancement is concerned; to acting as a “King’s Taster” for the super- 
airliner frozen food of the future; to welcoming celebrities, running a com- 
pany magazine, and winging her thrilled way across the continent on a per- 
sonality survey with the charming selector of air hostesses. After finding her 
balance, Caddy fits in plenty of pleasure and romance, too. It is a story 


almost any girl will enjoy reading. 


PATMORE, COVENTRY. Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love. Boston: Bruce Humph- 


ries. 1938. 336 pp. $3.00. This annotated edition of Coventry Patmore’s “The 
Wedding Sermon,” the ode sequence “The Unknown Eros,” and other poems 
makes clear their hidden meaning. Here, authentic views of conjugal love 
and mysticism become bases for the highest reaches of lyrical poety. The vol- 
lume represents three years of labor preceded by a similar work on the poems 


of Francis Thompson. 


POTTER, R. D. Young People’s Book of Atomic Energy. New York 16: Robert M. 


McBride and Co. 1946. 171 pp. $2.50. This book is written with such sim- 
plicity and clarity that it can be understood by readers of twelve years of 
age. The author writes in a style that is intimate and personal, and he un- 
folds his story with such picturesque power that young readers will feel 
themselves present when the atom was first smashed; when the first atomic 
bomb was made and exploded in the desert land of New Mexico; when the 
famous B-29 “Superfort” let fly the atomic bomb that staggered the Japa- 
nese military center at Hiroshima; and especially when the two A-bombs 
were unleashed at Bikini. But, in addition, the book is the story of those 
fundamental particles of which all things in the world are composed, and it 
reveals the methods of nature by which thousands upon thousands of dif- 
ferent solids, liquids, and gases in the world are created from just three 
basic “building blocks”—those subatomic entities called electrons, protons, 


and neutrons. 


Publications of Bantam Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10. The Bantam 


Book list includes reprints of special interest to the secondary-school reading 
audience. These paper-covered reprints offer teachers an inexpensive and 
highly practical means of stimulating supplementary reading by students. 
There are many of these books in the list of the reprint publisher that are 
ideally suited for the teen-age as well as the adult reader. Four Bantam 
books are published each month. All are chosen to give the maximum reading 
enjoyment. These books include the best novels, mysteries, and anthologies 
besides works of humor and information. All reprints are the complete text 
of the original without any change. The low price of 25 cents each is made 
possible by the large sale and effective promotion of the original edition 
published by Reynal and Hitchcock. Each book is assigned a number, thus 
facilitating ordering. Among those that have already been released, the fol- 
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RETIREMENT DAYS 
Can be Vacation Days! 








if you choose a Minnesota Mutual Retirement Income Bond to 
provide a pension or to supplement an existing one. This plan 
is favored by many educators who look forward to a comfort- 
able retirement. The contract is issued with or without life in- 
surance, whichever best suits your needs. For a saving of a few 
cents a day you can have the income you want to make your 
retirement days pleasant vacation days. 


Write for complete information, without obligation. 


(Please state date of birth) 


THE CHARLES W. HACKNEY AGENCY 
THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
223 Investment Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 








lowing are indicative of those which will be of interest to students in the 
secondary schools: 


1. Life on the Mississippi—Mark Twain 
7. The Grapes of Wrath—John Steinbeck 
8. The Great Gatsby—F. Scott Fitzgerald 
10. South Moon Under—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
14. Wind, Sand and Stars—Antoine de Saint Exupery 
17. Seventeen—Booth Tarkington 
22. Babbitt—Sinclair Lewis 
27. Only Yesterday—Frederick Lewis Allen 
30. Citizen Tom Paine—Howard Fast 
33. The Prisoner of Zenda—Anthony Hope 
39. Long, Long Ago—Alexander Woollcott 
41. David Harum—Edward Noyes Westcott 
43. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer—Francis Yeats-Brown 
44, The Cold Journey—Grace Zaring Stone (Ethel Vance) 
45. A Bell for Adano—John Hersey 
58. Captains Courageous—Rudyard Kipling 
59. Wild Animals I Have Known—FE. T. Seton. 
61. The Bantam Concise Dictionary for Home, School, and Office (21,500 
words) 
63. Green Mansions—W. H. Hudson 
71. Mountain Meadow—John Buchan. 
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READ, H. E., Fighters for Freedom. New York 16: Robert M. McBride and Co. 
1946. 287 pp. $2.50. Simply, and with clarity the author recounts the fight 
for freedom that has been waged by the advocates of liberty, from the time 
of Ancient Greece to modern Europe and America. It is the story of the 
giants who fought so long and so hard with heart and brain and often 
steel, that all men might enjoy freedom of thought and religious, economic, 
and political freedom as well. 


RICH, L. D. Happy the Land. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1946, 249 


pages. $3.00. Happy the land that has no history. The lakes, forests, and 
mountains of western Maine where Louise Rich makes her home are without 
formal history in the school-book sense, but not without meaning, as this 
book demonstrates. It is an account of life in the woods, full of wit and 
wisdom and high enthusiasm. 


ROBERTS, 8S. C. Manual Arts. Boston: Bruce Humphries. 1924. 277 pp. $2.50. 


With Art defined as, “A rule and method of doing a thing well,” the attempt 
is made to set forth some “Arts,” which with due regard for the canons of 
padagogics, have successfully motivated multitudes of youth through the 
critical period of school life, besides making other contributions also, ranging 
from a modicum of marketable skill to a considerable measure of economic 
freedom through joyous and profitable service. 


ROBINSON, R. C. Progressive Harmony. Boston: Bruce Humphries. 1940. 215 


pp. $3.00. The author presents a logical and progressive arrangement of ma- 
terials in this book for a course in both elementary and advanced harmony. 
The book contains not only the theory of harmony but also the basic elements 
of form and constant work in original exercises. The book also contains a 
collateral history of the development of harmony. It encourages the use of 
supplementary material by the instructors as well as recommends the study 
and analysis of the works of the best composers of all periods. The book may 
be used either by instructor or student. 


ROGERS, FRANCES, and BEARD, ALICE. Jeremy Pepper. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Co. 1946. 271 pp. $2.00. A colorful but little known chapter in 
American Colonial history is the story of early American glassmaking in 
Pennsylvania, carried on by Baron Stiegel. Frances Rogers and Alice Beard, 
with their usual zestful research, have studied the period and woven a fas- 
cinating story of Jeremy, a boy whe comes from England with a secret ambi- 
tion and is apprenticed to learn glassblowing. 


SCHOLZ, JACKSON. Batter Up. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1948. 


212 pp. $2.00. The baseball writing in this story is superb, the pranks played 
on Marty and by him are hilariously funny, and in the midst of unflagging 
action, Mr. Scholz conveys quietly but unerringly the picture of a young 
man who finds himself. 


SECHRIST, E. H. One Thousand Poems for Children. Philadelphia: Macrae- 


Smith Co. 1946. 617 pp. $3.00. This edition is based on the original selections 
of Roger Ingpen. It is divided into two parts: Poems for Younger. Children 
and Poems for Older Children. It contains poems on nature, humor. old fa- 
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Examine this new chemistry teat for your 
fall classesa— 


Chemistry for Our Times 


By Weaver and Foster 
T us new, 1947 basic high school text emphasizes chemistry for ev- 


eryday life and chemistry for the consumer, with a complete section on 





chemistry and human problems. Covering all the fundamentals, it is 
equally suitable for college preparatory and general chemistry courses. 
It presents latest developments, including the results of recent indus- 
trial research and material on atomic energy. Numerous and exception- 
ally fine illustrations. Effective helps to study. Write for further infor- 


mation, 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK GO.,ING, 322 W., 42-4 St 

















vorites, holidays, and patriotism in each of its ten general classifications. 
Over 400 new poems have been included. Here is an excellent collection of 
old and new poems for children of all ages that is equally appropriate for 
the home, the school, or the library. More than fifty decorative drawings by 
Henry C. Pitz add attractiveness to the book. 

SIEDENTOPF, A. R. The Last Stronghold of Big Game. New York 16: Rob- 
ert M. McBride and Co, 1946. 202 pp. $3.00. For fifteen years A. R. Sieden- 
topf, engineer, lecturer, and naturalist, lived in Tanganyika Territory in 
East Africa hunting wild animals and studying their habits, surveying new 
roads through jungles and primeval forests and acting as honorary game 
ranger. During the many years he roamed the Serengetti Plains, the giant 
crater of Ngorongoro, the steep slope of mighty snow clad Kilmanjaro, and 
the Mahenge Forests, he followed and killed the most dangerous beasts of 
prey—the snarling, treacherous leopard, the rogue elephant, the killer lion, 
the ruthless, vindictive buffalo, the raging, blundering rhino, and the crafty 


crocodile. i 
South Brooklyn. Cleveland 9, Ohio: James Ford Rhodes High School. 1946. t 
113 pp. A brief history of that part of the city of Cleveland which lies south : 

4 


of Big Creek and west of the Cuyahoga River. This is an excellent example 
of a co-operative enterprise which not only provided real situations for a 
study of local history by the students of this high school but through it a 
valuable public relations program. The faculty and students are to be com- 
mended for the excellency of their product as a result of careful planning 
and extensive research. 
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STAUFFER, E. C., CROSS, T. P., and COLLETTE, ELIZABETH. Beyond the 
Seas. Boston: Ginn and Co, 1946. 577 pp. $2.40. Here is an excellent compi- 
lation of stirring tales and historical incidents in prose and poetry. Within 
its pages will be found much that has to do with the war experiences, the 
travel experiences of men and women familiar to the youth of today. Through 
it, he may travel even more widely than they. He too may join the vast army 
of globe-trotters. Many schools will find this book very adaptable for pupil 
use in a course in literature. 


STEIN, R. L. Count your Characters. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1946. 189 pp. $2.00. Because the author found that would-be copywriters, 
whom she interviews in her position as Advertising Manager of a large New 
York department store, ask the same questions again and again, she has put 
down the answers in this practical introduction to a copywriter’s job. Girls 
will find here an analysis of the qualities a successful copywriter should have, 
what types of summer or temporary jobs offer valuable preliminary experi- 
ence, the proper approach to an interview when applying for a job, a descrip- 
tion of an advertising office and the way it functions, definitions of the terms 
which form the jargon in such an office, the actual processes involved from 
the conception ot an ad to its appearance in print, and much other practical 
information. This book is written with sincere enthusiasm and sound knowl- 
edge out of a wide experience in the field. 


TRESSLER, J. C. and SHELMADINE, M. B. Junior English in Action. Boston 
16: D. C. Heath and Co, 1946. Book One, 415 pp. $1.32; Book Two, 416 pp., 
$1.36; and Book Three, 415 pp., $1.44. This fourth edition of Junior English 
in Action for Grades VII-IX adds timely and important materials that will 
(1) help boys and girls make a better adjustment to living; (2) develop 
skills necessary for competent speaking, writing, listening, and observing; 
(3) instill a greater appreciation of their country and the contributions of 
its great men and women; (4) increase the correlation of English with sci- 
ence and the social studies; and (5) help pupils think clearly and independ- 
ently. In it there is greater continuity in the activities and practices, and in- 
creased emphasis on vocabulary building, speech work, and functional gram- 
mar. Diagramming is introduced, selectively allocated to each grade, and the 
practice materials throughout are current, pointed, and extensive. There are 
eight full-page, two-color original drawings by Aldren Watson. These repre- 
sent scenes chosen from well-known books on selected reading lists. Teachers 
will find these illustrations useful in encouraging pupils to read the books. 
Humorous cartoons by Wyncie King point up many of the practices. Special 
features of this series are: (1) rich content, so arranged that it is readily 
applicable to all types of classes; (2) lively style, full of action and interest, 
to encourage students to learn by doing; (3) a sound, vital program of activ- 
ities and provision for an unusual amount of training in using English in or- 
dinary life situations; (4) flexible organization which provides for individ- 
ual differences; (5) a classroom-built, classroom-tested, thoroughly revised 
and up-to-date program, taking care of the slow student, as well as the aver- 
age and bright. There are also Teacher’s Manuals and Practice Books for 
each grade. 
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Just off press- 


in nine divisions of industry. 


study. 


World Book 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


Jobs and Small Businesses 
By Edward A. Kotite 


A detailed analysis of employment possibilities and job requirements 


Better Reading and Study Habits 


By Kelley-Greene 
Authors of lowa Silent Reading Tests 


A unique workbook for high school students. Group or individual 
use should result in improved habits and skills in reading and in 


Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 














CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By SHIELDS AND WILSON 
TurRD EDITION 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS is widely used as a high 
school textbook for courses in con- 
sumer education and applied eco- 
nomics, It is available with an op- 
tional workbook and optional tests. 
A sample will be sent on request 
if selection of a book of this type 
is contemplated. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic 
Education) 

Cincinnati New York 

Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











All Members of the 
NASSP Piease Read 


Please send us any change of ad- 
dress or official position, effective 
for the school term 1947-48. In order 
to receive the first issue of the new 
school year promptly, (the October 
issue of THE BULLETIN), it will be 
necessary for this office to receive 
all changes of address not later 
than September 10. Otherwise, the 
October issue will be mailed to 
your old address. 


To facilitate change, send your OLD 
address as well as your NEW ad- 
dress to the 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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TUNIS, J. R. The Kid Comes Back. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1946. 
245 pp. $2.00. This is a baseball story and its hero is Roy Tucker, famous in 

The Kid from Tomkinsville and World Series. There is plenty of baseball 

! action—the kind that makes you feel you are watching a ball game and not 
reading about one. But this is more than a sport story and the Kid comes 

back in more ways than one. He comes back after his plane has crashed in 
occupied France and he and the rest of the crew have been rescued from the 
Germans by the French Resistance forces. He is sent home after three years 
in the Air Force because of a leg injury suffered in the plane crash. Most 
dramatic of all is his final comeback—triumph over a physical handicap and 


the fear created by it. 













TYLER, K. S. Telecasting and Color. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1946, 221 pp. $2.75. In this scientific story the author, who is a construction 
engineer of the Columbia Broadcasting System, states the basic principles 
of television. Each step of a program from its inception in the studio to its 
appearance on the television receivers is explained in simple language. The 

! f reader learns here about black and white television, color television, and a 

new system of transmission called pulse time modulation, which is a method 
of transmitting sound and picture together. Microphones, radio tubes, trans- 
1a mitters, antennas, and receivers are discussed in detail, as well as the latest 
type of television camera and receiver tubes. Another valuable feature of the 
book is a discussion of the duties of the operating personnel in studios and 


























control room. 





WALDEN, A. E. Gateway. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1946. 307 pp. 
$2.50. When Mig Domonkos and Peyton Marshall are thrown together by cir- 
cumstances, they are so different in background and temperament that con- 
flict is inevitable. Peyton is the beautiful, spoiled daughter of a big business 
man and a Hollywood star. Mig’s mother is engaged as a tutor for Peyton 
when she is temporarily crippled by a riding accident. Peyton is at once 
scornful of Mig’s lack of sophistication, while envying her health and skill 
as an athlete, and antagonism develops in their first meeting. It increases 
when Peyton goes to the public high school and becomes interested in Alan, 

Mig’s special friend. The eventful ski meet at Big Hill, in which both girls 

compete brings a solution to their rivalry which is happy and convincing. 
























WATERS, FRANK. The Colorado. New York: Rinehart and Co. 1946. 416 pp. 

$3.00. Here is an interesting and absorbing story of that savage and unpre- 
dictable, peculiarly American river, the Colorado. After reading this book, 
you have a strange feeling about the river. You think in new dimensions, you 
feel in terms of immensity of depth as well as space, of eternity, and not of 
| time. This volume is one of the Company’s famous series of River Books of 


which more are in preparation. 














WESTON, JOHN. We Lived With Peter. New York 16: Robert M. McBride and 

Co, 1946. 169 pp. $2.50. Here is a true story faithfully and understandingly 
set forth for people who love dogs. Peter, the red cocker spaniel and the 
central character in this book, was bought for Phyllis not only because he 
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Just off press — 
MATHEMATICS for the CONSUMER 


By Schorling-Clark-Lankford 


Extends the study of general mathematics to the fie'd of practical 
problems of the consumer—problems of everyday living. For senior 


high school grades. " 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE: BASIC COURSE 


By Schorling and Clark. A general mathematics for ninth grade 
with a gradual extended presentation of topics students usually find 
difficult to master. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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was a little red dog with floppy ears but also because Peter obviously wanted 
to join the family. As Peter grew from puppyhood he became a full-fledged, 
responsible member of the family with an almost human intelligence. He had 
definite ideas about getting up in the morning, how lunch should be served, 
and when the family should go for a walk. He did not care for automobiles, 
however, and was an incurable back-seat driver. 


YEAGER, D. G. Bob Flame Among The Navajo. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 


1946. 191 pp. $2.50. To those who have enjoyed previous Bob Flame books 
the setting of this one, at a Navajo Post in Arizona instead of in a National 
Park, will come as a surprise, but certainly not a disappointment, for all the 
authenticity, excitement, color, and beauty of background that have featured 
the other books are found here. This book is accurate in all its fascinating 
and often astonishing detail, for the author spent a considerable time at 
Wide Ruins, gathering his material while a guest of Bill and Sally Lippin- 
cott, owners and managers of the Post there. 
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Student Life 


CHANGE IN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THIS school publication has been operated at a financial loss for 
several years, due to greatly increased costs of printing and engraving 


since 1940, 


The new rates, $1.50 for annual single subscription, and $1.00 for 
annual club subscriptions of three or more to same address in the 
same mailing wrapper, will be effective on July 1, 1947. If you are 
now a subscriber, we are giving you the opportunity to renew your 
subscription at this time. All renewals for annual subscriptions that 
do not extend beyond December 1, 1948, will be accepted at the old or 
present rates, $1.00 per single subscription and 50 cents each for club 
subscriptions of three or more copies to be mailed monthly in the 
same wrapper if received in this office before July 1, 1947. Likewise, 
new subscriptions will be received until July 1, 1947, at the old rates 
of $1.00 per single subscription and 50 cents each for club subscrip- 
tions of three or more copies to be mailed monthly in the same 


wrapper. 
StupEnT Lire will be continued as a high quality school and stu- 
dent publication for school activities. It was rated by the American 
Library Association the best school publication in this field, and we 
want it to merit your continued support. 
Paut E. Exicker, Editor 
Wa ter E. Hess, Managing Editor 


Take advantage of the old subscription rate by renewing your 
subscription Now. 
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OLIVER J. LEE, Ph.D. 


Beyond Yonder 


An authoritat've popularization of scientific knowledge by an eminent 
astronoiner. “Deserves wide recognition.”—Jnl. of Franklin Institute 


ROY E. HARLAN, JR. 
Strategie Debating 


For high school debaters by the winner of over 150 interscholastic and 
intercollegiate debates. 


ALBERT B. DONWORTH 
The Reason Why Columbus Sailed 


Valuable material for classroom discussion is provided by this provocative 
interpretation. “, . . We!l worth reading.”—Boston Post 


GEORGE W. CURRIE, Ph.D. 
Essentials of General and Scientifie 


[oo Gm Ge me me me ee os oe oe om oe Use this COUPON > ame ame eee ce ee ee oe ee es oe 


CHAPMAN & GRIMES, INC. 


30-E Winchester St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Name (Please Print) 


Latin 


For high school students and college beginners in the study of pharmacy, 
nursing, biology and pre-medical courses. $1.25 


I enclose $ Please send me: 


........copies BEYOND YONDER 


copies STRATEGIC DEBATING 
.. copies THE REASON WHY COLUMBUS SAILED 
copies ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC LATIN 
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ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student’ Councils 
for the School Year 1947-48 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
Nat‘onal Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of... 





Name of School 


Address for Student Life* 


Street ‘City ra Seow Slat ynue State 
Name of Sponsor of Student Council 
Abaca Gat GOO IP? occsccrectcssrecicncnistesinteininainssanin 


Street City or Town Zone State 

Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. Two handbooks, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, and Student Councils Co-Operate, 
will also be mailed on receipt of your membership dues. A third hand- 
book will be published and sent to all members next fall. 





L (large)—1,000 or larger. Sint $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 _. 4.00 
S (small)—less than 300 3.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid up until June 30, 1948. 
School Enrollment this year 
Membership fee enclosed... 


*Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 
of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council until June 30, 
1948, Enroll now. 








When writing advertisers, mention the BuLLETIN. 











